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CIRCLE FIRST. 

*' I fear I am in love," said Gatty Bell, as she first 
awakened in her solitary bed in the garret room t>f her 
father's farm-house. u And what a business I am like 
to have of it ! I have had such a night dream dreaming, 
and all about one person ; and now I shall have such 
a day thinking and thinking, and all about the same 
person. But I will not mention his name even to my- 
self, for it is a shame and a disgrace for one of my age 
to fall in love, and of her own accord too. 1 will set 
my face against it. My resolution is taken. 1 will not 
fall in love in any such way. 

Gatty sprung from her bed, as lightly as a kid leap- 
ing from its lair on the shelf of the rock. There was a 
little bright mirror, fourteen inches by ten, that hung 
on the wall at the side of her gable window, but Gatty 
made a rule of never looking into this glass on a morn- 
ing till once she had said a short prayer, washed her 
hands and face, and put on her clothes; then she 
turned to her mirror to put her exuberant locks under 
some restraint for the day. But that morning, being 
newly awakened out of a love-dream, and angry with 
herself for having indulged in such a dream, she sprung 
from her couch, and without thinking what she was 
about, went straight up, leaned both her spread hands 
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C THE THREE PERILS 

on the dressing-table, and looked into the mirror. Her 
pretty muslin night-cap had come all round to one side, 
and having brought her redundancy of fair hair aside 
with it, her left cheek and eye were completely shaded 
with these ; while the right cheek, which was left bare 
and exposed, was flushed, and nearly of the colour of 
the damask rose. At the same time, her eyes, or at 
least the one that was visible, were heavy and swollen, 
and but half awake* u A pretty figure to be in love, 
truly !" said 'she, and turned away from the glass with 
a smile so lovely, that it was like a blink of the sun 
through the brooding clouds of the morning. 

Gatty drew on her worsted stockings, as white a? 
the lamb from whose back they had been original lv 
shorn, flung her snowy vail over her youthful and sylph- 
like form, and went away, as it were mechanically, to 
an old settee that stood in a corner, where she had 
been accustomed for a number of years to kneel every 
morning and say her prayers. But that morning 
Agatha stood still with apparent hesitation for a 
considerable space, and did not kneel as she was 
wont. " I cannot pray any to-day." said Gatty, and 
returned sobbing, while the tears dropped from her 
eyes. 

She sat down on the side of her bed, and continued 
sobbing, — very slightly, and as softly, it is true, — but 
still she could not refrain from it, and always now and 
then she thrust her hair up from her eye in beneath her 
oblique cap, until her head appeared quite deformed 
with a great protuberance on the one side. "It is not 
yet my accustomed time of rising," said Gatty again to 
herself. " 1 will examine myself with regard to these 
feelings, that are as strange as they are new to my 
heart." 

" What then is the matter with you, naughty Agatha, 
that you cannot pray to your Maker this morning, as 
you have long been wont to do, and that with so much 
delight?" 

" Because I am ashamed of the thoughts and feel- 
ings of my heart this morning, and I never was so 
before." 
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;i And because you are ashamed of your thoughts, 
do you therefore propose to set up a state of inde- 
pendence of your Creator, and to ask no more guidance 
or counsel of Him ? If you think it sinful and shame- 
ful to be in love, cannot you pray that you may never 
be so ?" 

44 No. — Oh dear me ! I cannot pray for that neither." 

44 Then cannot you pray that you may love with all 
your heart, and be loved again ?" 

44 Oh ! no, no, no, no ! I would not pray that for the 
whole world ; it is so home a thrust, arid comes so near 
one's heart, it must be very bad. My dear parents 
and my pastor have always taught me the leading duty 
of self-denial ; to pray for such things as these would 
be any thing but self-denial. To love with all my heart, 
and be loved again ! Oh ! goodness, no. I cannot, 
cannot ask such a thing as that ! 1 am sure, at least 1 

fear, it is wrong, very wrong, but 1 would not care 

to try." 

Gatty kneeled in her wonted place, and said her 
prayers with a fervency and a devotion to which she 
had seldom before attained ; but she neither prayed 
that she might love or not love, but only that she 
might be preserved from all sin and temptation, and 
never left to follow the dictates of her own corrupt 
heart. After that she arose, strengthened and com- 
forted, and firmly resolved never to subject her heart 
to the shackles of love, till she should arrive at the 
years of discretion and experience ; till she could do 
so without being ashamed of it to her own heart, or 
of disclosing it to her parents, which was far from 
being the case at that present time. She trembled at 
the very thoughts of it; regarding it as something in 
itself sinful, and tending to wean her from the thoughts 
and services of her Maker. 

With a heart lightened of its load, and naturally full 
ofgayety and joy, she dressed herself with neatness and 
elegance ; and as she looked in her mirror for the last 
time before going down stairs, she could not help re- 
marking, that it was a pity these love thoughts were 
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sinful ones, for they had a wonderful efficacy in im- 
proving the looks and the complexion. She skipped 
down her steep garret stair at three leaps ; it had 
always taken her four when she and her brother 
Joseph were wont to do it at play. But she was re- 
solved to have a great deal of conversation with her 
nurse about love that day, lor she had neither sister 
nor friend to whom she could unbosom her thoughts, 
but to Mrs. Johnson she could do so with the greatest 
freedom. 

There was no one in the parlour beside her nurse, 
when Gatty went in, save her brother Joe, who was 
sitting at a by-table, busily engaged arranging some 
fishing tackle. " Good morning to you, dear nurse, 
and to you, too, brother Josey. How is my brave, 
sweet, active young sportsman this morning ?" 

" Get you gone, sister Gatty. You teaze me past 
all endurance. 1 won't be caressed that way by a girl. 
It is enough to make one ashamed." 

<k Nurse, did you ever hear such impertinence ? 
Give me a kiss, and 1 will tell you what I think of 
*ou." 

" There then, — what do you think of me ?" 

" That you are an insufferable puppy with these 
college airs of yours; — with your stays and your 
bracers ; your quips and your quibbles ; your starch 
and your stucco. Oh, how I do despise a dandy colle- 
gian !" 

u Not all the dandy collegians, Miss Gatty, or there 
be some that see not aright, or say not what is true." 

" Oh ! O dear me ! what does the gossip mean ? 1 
won't speak another word to him, nor to one who 
dares make an insinuation that 1 ever looked with a 
favourable eye on any young gentleman, far less a 
puppy from the college." 

" Pshaw, sister Gat ! You must not think that every 
body is hood-winked or blind-folded, because you 
would have them so. Shall 1 tell you what I have 
beard, saying nothing about what 1 have seen ?" 

" I'll hear none of your college gossiping. You 
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sit over your dry buttermilk cheese and stale por- 
ter at eleven at night, and smirk and talk of the fa- 
vours and affections of Misses of your native parishes. 
Do you think I would listen to such effervescences of 
fuming vanity ? — Dear nurse, I want to speak with 
you in my attic chamber." 

The good nurse laid aside her work, and followed 
her young mistress up stairs. Master Joseph looked 
after his sister, and broke out with a loud provoking 
laugh. u Go your ways," said he to himself, taking up 
anew his minnow tackle, hung on three neat brass 
swivels, and surveying it with delight continued, — 
" Go your ways, Miss; I shall have peace and leisure 
to sort my fishing apparatus. This, T think, will make 
them come bounding from the gullets of Garvald. 
And these flies of the Tarroch wing I am all impa- 
tience to prove. The large loch trouts are said to 
have actually a passion for them ; a rage, a something 
far beyond a voracious appetite. It is a pity one can- 
not buckle two baskets on. his back, with such chan- 
ces before him. Sister Gat seems on her high horse 
to-day, but 1 would rather offend any body seriously 
than her, for I like her better than I want her to 
know." 

When Miss Gatty and her nurse reached the little 
attic chamber, the former eagerly inquired what the 
nurse conceived to be the stripling's meaning in the 
insinuations he had advanced ? The nurse could not 
tell. Brothers often heard things among their ac- 
quaintances, that were kept close from the ears of 
parents and nurses. He seemed to hint, as she thought, 
that Miss Gatty had exhibited symptoms of love for 
some young gentleman. She could not tell at all 
what was his meaning, but feared he had some foun- 
dation for what he said. 

" What !" said Gatty, " do you suppose I would be 
so thoughtless, and so foolish, as to fall in love with 
any young man ? Would it not be a shame and a dis- 
grace for one of my age to fall in love ?" 

" Certainly it would, Miss," said the nurse. "But 
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ibeu many hare fallen in love at the same age, and 
even earlier." 

"Ob do r 9 exclaimed Gattj. " I hope, for the 
honour and delicacy of oar sex, the thing is not true ! 
Pray, nurse, can I be in love, and not know it T' 

" I don't know that," said she. " Yon may be in 
love, and persuade yourself that yon are not so ; but 
you cannot be in love without suspecting it." 

" Dear nurse, bow does one know if she is really in 
love ?" said Gatty. 

"Ah ! dearest child, it is too easy to know that ! 
By this token shall you know it, that you think of no- 
thing but the beloved object, whether by night or by 
day, waking or sleeping, alone or in company. You 
measure and estimate all others according as they ap- 
proximate to the proportions of his person, or quali- 
ties of his mind. You long incessantly to be near 
htm, and to feast your eyes on his looks and his per- 
fections ; yet, when he approaches your person, you 
feel a desire to repulse him so irresistible, that it is 
almost ten to one you behave saucily, if not rudely to 
him." 

" Oh, dear me, what a strange ridiculous passion 
that must be ! Dearest nurse, were you ever in 
love ?" 

" O fie, my loved Gatty ; how can you ask that 
question ? Do you not know that I nursed you at my 
breast ?" 

" I crave your pardon, dear nurse ; that expression 
of yours speaks volumes* I never in all my life 
thought of it before ; but 1 cannot promise never to 
think of it again.'' 

" Mine was a hard and a cruel fate. Let no maid 
after me, without long and thorough acquaintance, 
trust the protestations of a lover." 

" I wonder who made all the songs about love, 
nurse ?" 

" What a ridiculous matter to wonder at." 

41 Because they are all true, it would appear, in 
what they affirm regarding the cruelty of man." 
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" Not one of them comes half way up to the truth 
in their descriptions of man's cruelty." 

" Oh dear, what shocking creatures they must be 
Is it not a crying sin to fall in love with any o* 
them ?" 

" Perhaps I am singular in my* opinion, and perhaps 
I may be wrong ; but it is from hard-earned experi- 
ence that I have imbibed it, and I truly think that no 
woman ought to be in love with a man until once she 
is married to him, and then let her love with all her 
soul and mind. All youthful love is not only sinful, 
but imprudent in the highest degree ; and besides, it 
is like Jonah's gourd, it grows up in a night, and pe- 
rishes in a night, leaving the hapless being that trusted 
in a shelter under its delicious foliage to wretchedness 
and despair* O dearest Gatty, as you love virtue, as 
you love yourself, your parents, and your God, never 
yield to the giddy passion of youthful love! — But 
your mother calls for me through the whole house, I 
must begone." 

When Gatty was left alone, she hung down her 
head, and sat for a space the very portrait of contem- 
plation ; then, after a long-drawn sigh, she said to her- 
self in a whisper, " Then it is a melancholy fact, that 
I positively am in love ! What says one who knows 
the world well ? — * By this token shall you know it, 
that you think of nothing but the beloved object by 
night or by day, waking or sleeping? alone or in com- 
pany.' That's terrible ! Sure you are not in that state, 
Gatty ? What say you to it ? Answer. Guilty. Again, 
* You measure all excellencies by his person and qua- 
lities.' Sure it is impossible you can do that ? Answer 
in conscience. 

" I am afraid I cannot plead off." 
' You long and desire to look on him, yet shrink 
from his approach, and repulse him.' 

"Oh, dear me, guilty again ! Guilty, guilty! No- 
thing can be more according to truth." 

" So, here ami, only eighteen years of age past in 

April, and have already been overstepping the sacred 
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boundf of virgin decorum, and sinning against my pa- 
rents, and against Heaven, which is far worse, by 
giving my heart before it was asked ! Such indulgen- 
ces can lead to nothing good ; and as 1 am determined 
they shall Jead me to nothing ill, I hereby engage the 
whole force and vigour of my mind to oppose them. 
Henceforth my heart shall remain my own until I am 
married, and then I will love. Oh how I will love 
then ! What a shame for me to fall in love with a 
young man ! And then for my brother and all the 
young dandies that were at Cuddie's wedding to note 
it ! and for that young Boroland, as he is called, to 
note it himself! Oh me ! how can I even whisper his 
name, or his absurd Highland title. It is very shock- 
ing ; when perhaps he has been bragging among his 
associates of my partiality for him* Oh, dear me ! I 
am very badly off." 

" Certainly you are, poor Gatty, who would not 
pity you?" 

The family group assembled at their breakfast as 
usual. Old Daniel Bell talked about markets, and his 
pastoral vocations. Mrs. Bell knew but little of these 
matters, yet, good woman, she pretended to know a 
great deal, and to give her husband most sapient ad- 
vices, which sometimes were not received with all de- 
ference on his part, or, at least, not with half so much 
as the sincerity with which they were offered* Mrs. 
Bell and the nurse were occasionally exchanging little 
sentences about the household affairs, and Agatha and 
Joseph were frowning, and cutting at each other with 
sharp and bitter words ; so that that morning old Daniel 
had for a while no one to listen to his grievances with 
regard to the great depression in the prices of sheep 
and wool. It is true, lie held them all bound to listen, 
every one of them, and at all times ; but the atten- 
tion he required was of a very easy nature ; a slight 
uod, or a hem of assent, was all that was asked, and all 
that was offered, excepting from his worthy spouse, 
who always assisted with her advices. 

41 I have said it afore this, and I'll say it again," said 
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Daniel, " that it's nae matter an the Society were at 
the deevil, and its premiums baith. The waj that my 
toop Duff has been lightlified there shows that the 
hale fraternity's no worth a da mm. Nae matter ; I 
sold him for fifty punds sterling afore I took him out o' 
the show-bught. Let ony o' them that wan their niff- 
nafis o' medals tell sic a tale." 

u Mr* Bell, that's astonishing ; did you Actually 
sell a single sheep for fifty pounds ?" said the good 
dame. 

" I did that, hinney ; but then it was a toop, ye maun 
recollect, and nae common toop cither." 

44 A toop ! What do you mean by a toop ?" 

" What do I mean by a toop ! Heard ever ony body 
the like o' that ? Have ye been a farmer's wife these 
twa an 9 twenty years, and dinna ken what a toop 
means? A toop is just a male-sheep, hinney. A toop 
and a ewe are exactly the same in a hirsel, as a man 
and a woman are in society.'' 

" Well, Mr. Bell, I conceived it so. But might you 
not as easily denominate the animal a ram, as he is 
called in scripture, and then every body would under* 
stand you ?" 

" A ram ! a snuff o' tobacco ! Na, na, it's an unco 
ramstamphish name that for sic a bonny deoce-Iooking 
animal as Duff." 

" At all events, Mr. Bell, 1 conceive it a more pro- 
per name than tupe." 

44 It's no tupe, hinney, nor tup, nor tip, nor ram ; 
nor ony o' thae dirty cuttit words ; it's just plain down* 
right toop, the auid Scots word, and the auld Scots 
way o' saying it." 

44 Well, my dear, it makes little difference the name; 
but since it is a fact that you can breed a tupe, as you 
ca ll it " 

44 I never ca'd it sic a name in my life." 

41 To the value, I say, of fifty pounds, why not keep 
all your sheep tupes ?" 

44 Ay, it's very like a woman's question. Vfh^t the 
deevil wad I do wi' them, think ye ?" 

Vol. I. 2 
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" Why, sell them for fifty pounds apiece ; you do 
not make as much of those you have, nor perhaps 
more than a hundredth part of that sum.'' 

u Why, mistress, the objection's very easily an- 
swered, to one that understands it ; but really it is sae 
absurd, it winna bide tauking about. When I rear 
fifty topps, ae farmer wants one, and another farmer 
wants twa or three, may be, for the sake of my breed, 
and I sell them gayly weel ; but an 9 1 were to breed 
fifty scores, where doye think I could find merchants?" 
" They would merely circulate wider, Mr. Bell ; 
there are plenty of gentlemen and farmers in Britain 
and Ireland who want an improved breed of sheep ; 
and supposing they did not bring all fifty pounds each, 
say that a part of them brought only forty pounds a 
head, I conceive your profits would be immense. 
Gracious heaven, Mr. Bell ! fifty scores of tupes, at 
fifty pounds each, would be no less than fifty thousand 
pounds a year." 

44 Odds curses, woman, dinna drive a body mad wi 5 
your ridiculous calculations ! It is as absurd for you 
presuming to gie me instructions in sheep-farming, as 
if I were to set up my birse, and tell the king how to 
govern." 

^ " I want only dispassionate reasoning, Mr. Bell ; 
and 1 do not find that you have advanced any reason- 
able ohjections to my theory. From your own words, 
as well as from the appointments of nature, I conceive 
yours to be an absurd and unnatural system of farming. 
I would not insist on your keeping the whole of your 
stock males, or tupes, as you call them, but you ought 
at all events to keep the one-half of them such, as the 
wise Creator of both men and sheep has decidedly 
intended them to be kept. Therefore I say, and main- 
tain it, that your system of keeping three thousand fe- 
male sheep, and only fifty males, is an unnatural way of 
farming. It would be much more seemly and profit- 
able that every ewe should have her own tupe, and 
every tape his own ewe/' 
" I hope, mistress, ye're no gaun to brog that on 
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me for Scripture ? It is somewhat like it, I confess, but 
it is only a paraphrase, ye'll find ; yet, if it had, lwad 
hae gaen contra ir to it, for it is absurd nonsense. 
Come, come, let us hear nae mair about a toop- 
stock. I like weel enough to hear ye speak, but only 
when ye ken what ye're speaking about. — What are 
ye gaun to say about putting this lassie into Edin- 
burgh ?" 

" Indeed, Mr. Bell, I am going to say what I have 
said always, that she will learn much more of what is 
useful and estimable in life here with me than in 
Edinburgh; and that I conceive all the money expend* 
ed on a boarding-school education as so much thrown 
into the sea. I have laid the calculations before you, 
what it would take to put her to a first-rate boarding- 
school, even adhering to the most rigid economy, and 
must say it appears to me a complete imposition. We 
have won bur money too hardly to throw it away in 
the attainment of a few superficial airs. 

" I winna contradict ye there, mistress, for what ye 
have said is not only common sense, but good common 
sense, and becomes you muckle better than insisting 
on a stock of toops. God bless us ! but I hae been 
thinking and thinking again on the subject, and a* mjr 
thoughts come to this conclusion; she's our only v 
daughter, and I fear that what is hained off her educa- 
tion may be ill hained. A hunder pounds or twa 
may be as weel in the head as the pouch, and turn to 
aB good account too ; and granting that the bits o 7 
nicky-nacky things that they learn at boarding-schools 
are rather of a superficial nature, 1 hae suffered a good 
deal myself from the want of these outward graces, 
and I wad rather ware a good deal of money than my 
bairn should feel the want o' them as often as I have 
done. There is nae man likes waur to throw away 
siller than I do; and therefore, what would you think of 
taking lodgings for her and Joe both together ? Nurse 
would go in and keep them perfect and in order, and 
then Gatty could attend all her branches of education 
by the hour* 
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" What branches of education do you propose for 
her?" 

" 1 want her to go over her English, French, writing, 
and arithmetic. I would scorn to have her sitting 
thrumming and bumming at a piano, at which every 
tailor's, wabster's, and sutor's daughter must now be a 
proficient; but I would delight to hear her sing a good 
Scots .sang to one of our native melodies, without 
rising from her place at table, which I think a thousand 
times more becoming than trailing fo'k away to another 
room, and plunking and plunning on bits o' loose black 
and white sticks, and turning o'er the leaves o' great 
braid beuks. It looks always to me as if the woman 
were a part of the machine that she is sitting at ; but 
I am determined that my bairn's music shall be all 
inherent, and depend on the tones of her own voice, 
of which all artificial tones are but mean imitations. 
And then I want to have her mistress of both the new 
and old dances. Naebody kens what company ane may 
chance to be in, and a' kinds of awkwardness are 
grievous and distressing, particularly to those that 
are forced to witness them." 

u Well, I won't go against you any more in this, Mr. 
Bell. I like this last plan of yours much better than a 
v boarding-school. With honest Mrs. Johnson, lean 
* trust my children as with myself. Gatty's education 
will be much better, at one-third of the expense. And 
their presence will be a constant and effectual check 
on that boy, should he incline to any licentious com- 

Eany, or gather any wild irregular associates about 
im, to prey on him, and lead him astray." 
This conversation, or at least the latter part of it, 
proved, in no ordinary degree, interesting to all 
present; and what was more singular, it proved 
agreeable to them all. Joseph liked much better to 
live with Mrs. Johnson and his sister, than with a mer- 
cenary and selfish landlady, who not only overcharged 
him for every article of diet, but piqued him with her 
impertinence beside. Agatha rejoiced in the pros- 
pect of spending a year in the gay city ; and as for the 
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worthy nurse, her whole delight was in attending on 
her young master and mistress, and she was proud of 
the trust reposed in her. If any of the two last had 
another motive, it was not even acknowledged to her 
own heart. 

Every arrangement was made with all expedition, 
for the 15th of May was at hand, and that was the ap- 
pointed day fpr our party to leave the substantial 
mansion of Bellsbumfoot, and proceed to Edinburgh. 
Many a long and earnest lecture on prudence and 
economy was our heroine doomed to hear from her 
affectionate mother ; but, as old Daniel had resolved 
on accompanying them, and seeing them fairly fitted 
in town, his advices were generally very short and 
good-humoured. But, in one instance, he got fairly 
into the detail ; and it was so original, that I have 
set the whole string of his injunctions down. 

"Now, daughter Gatty," said he, u ye haejust four 
things to learn in Edinburgh — no to learn, but to per- 
fect yoursel in: — ye hae to learn to manage your head, 
your hands, your feet, and your heart. Your head will 
require a little redding up, baith outside and inside. 
It's no the bobs and curls, the ribbons and the rose- 
knots, the gildet kames, and the great toppings o' well* 
sleekit-up hair, that are to stand the test for life ; and 
yet these are a' becoming in their places. But there 
is something else required. Ye maun learn to think 
for yoursel, and act for yoursel, for you canna' always 
have your mother and me to think and act for.you. Ye 
maun learn to calculate and weigh, not only your own 
actions, but your motives of action, as well as the 
actions and apparent motives of those with whom you 
have to deal ; and stick aye by that, my woman, of 
which you are sure you will never be ashamed, either 
in this world, or the one that's to come. But 1 am 
growing ower serious now, and I never likit sermons 
onuckle mysel ; therefore, in the management of your 
feet, I wad advise you to learn a' the reel-steps, horn- 
pipe steps, and transpey-flings, that have ever been 
iaventit; and be sure to get a 7 the tirliwhirlies of 

2* 
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country-dances, and town-dances, cost what they like- 
I canna name the sum I wad whiles hae gien in my life 
to hae been master of twa or three o' them, especially 
when 1 was made head-manager o' the Duke's balls. 
There was my Lady Eskdale and I set up at the 
t6p o' the dance* She got her choice o' the figure, 
they caM it, and she made choice o' the ane that they 
ca' the Medley. Weel, the music strak up wi' a great 
skreed, and aff we went, round-about and round-about, 
back and foret, setting to this ane, and setting to the 
tither, deil hae me an I ken'd a foot where 1 wasgaun ; 
and there was 1, flying and ruining like a sturdied toop, 
and the sweat drapping aff at the stirls of my nose. 
But it was mair through shame than fatigue; for, 
when I heard the young gillies laughing at me, I lost 
a 9 sense and recollection thegither, and just ran look- 
ing ower my shoulder, to see what my partner was 
gaun to do neist. Ten shillings worth o' dancing, 
when I was young, wad hae set me aboon a' that ; and 
I am resolved, afore ye should ever be in sic a pre- 
dicament, to ware ten times ten on your dancing, for- 
bye a' that I hae gien already. 

" If ever ye be spared to be a wife, there will mair 
depend on your head than your hands; but yet you 
are nae the waur o' being able to cook your family a 
neat dinner, and make yourscl a new gown at an orra 
time, or a frock to a bit wee ane. 

■" But now for the heart, daughter ; that is what 
requires the maist care, and the maist watching 
ower of all, and there's nought else that I am 
sae unqualified to gie an advice in. Keep it aye free 
o' malice, rancour, and deceit ; and as to the form- 
ing of ony improper connexions, or youthful par- 
tialities with individuals of the other sex, it is sae dan- 
gerous at your time o' life, that no advice nor guar- 
dianship can countervail. I maun therefore leave it 
entirely to your own discretion and good sense. 

" I might have mentioned the management of the 
tongue, as another, and a separate point of attention ; 
tut it is a mere machine, and acts only in subordination 
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to the head and the heart; if these are kept in proper 
order, the other winna rin far wrang. But dinna be 
ower the matter punctual about catching the snappy 
English pronounciation, in preference to our own 
good, full, doric tongue, as the minister ca's it* It 
looks rather affected in a country girl to be always 
snapping at the English, and at the same time popping 
in an auld Scots phrase that she learned in the nur- 
sery, for it is impossible to get quit o' them. I ken, 
when 1 used to be at the Duke's table, or at Lady 
Eskdale's parties, I always made a bold push at the 
English ; but, in spite of a' 1 could do, the Scots was 
aye ready at my tongue-roots, and the consequence 
was, that mine turned out a language that was neither 
the one nor the other. But mind aye this, my woman, 
— that good sense is weelfaurd and becoming, in what- 
ever dialeet it be spoken ; and ane's mother-tongue 
Buits always the lips of either a bonny lass or an auld 
carl the best. And mair than that, the braid Scots was 
never in sic repute sin' the days of Davie Lindsey, 
thanks to my good friend Wattie Scott, — I may weel 
ca' him sae, for his father was my father's law-ware, 
and mony a sound advice he gae him." 

" Dear father, will I ever see this Walter Scott in 
Edinburgh?" 

" How can I tell ye that, daughter ? If ever you 
come near where he is, you will see him. He is as 
weel to be seen as other fo'k, though, perhaps, no just 
sae often. You can see him every day from the gal- 
lery of the Parliament-House; and I'll tell you how 
ye will ken him : — look into the round pew close in 
before the lords, and you will see three or four black- 
gowns sitting round a table ; and amang them, if ye 
see a carl that sits always with his right shoulder to 
you, with hair of a pale silver gray, a head like a 
tower, braid shoulders, and long shaggy e'e-brees — 
the very picture of an auld, gruff Border Baron, — that's 
Wattie Scott. God bless us ! when I saw him first at 
his grandfather's ha', he was a bit hempy cailant, wi' 
bare legs, and the breeks a' torn off him wi' climbing 
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the linns and the trees for the nests o* corbie-craws 
and hunting-hawks. And then he was so sanguine, that 
he was findng them every day; but there was ane o 9 his 
hunting-hawks turned out a bowlet, and another o' them 
a cushat-dow. And as lor his ravens, his grandfather 
told old Wauchope out of his own mouth, that ' as for 
his Wat's grand ravens, there was never ane o' them 
got aboon the rank of a decent respectable hoody- 
craw.' But these sanguine, keen-edged chaps are the 
lads for making some figure in life, for they set out de- 
termined either to make a spoon or spill a horn* And 
ye see, though Wat, when he was young, clamb mony 
a tree in vain, and rave a' his breeks into the bargain, 
he continued climbing on, till he found a nest wi ? 
gouden eggs at the last. Wee!, God bless him ! he's 
turned out an honour to Scotland." 

"I am afraid there will be something so very gruff 
about him ! But I would like so well to see him, and 
hear him speak/ 9 

" I see no chance you have for that, daughter, unless 
you just go and introduce yourself. Ring the bell at 
the door, and when a powdered lackie comes out, tell 
him you are the lass o' Beilsburnfoot, and that you 
have some business with his master, who, I dare say, 
will now and then get an introduction that he will 
think as little o\ For my part, I will not introduce 
you ; for I dare say he is pestered to death wi' intro- 
ductions of sentimental misses, would-be poets, and 
puppy nobility and gentry. There is just one thing I 
have long been thinking of applying to him for, and 
that is, to get me a royal patent for the breed o ? 
toops." 

A great deal of desultory conversation about Edin- 
burgh occurred every day until the 1 5th of May* Mrs. 
Bell, besides many wholesome advices to her children, 
laid private injunctions on the nurse to look strictly 
after their morals, and to correspond with her privately, 
giving her an account of every thing that happened. 
The great, the important day at length arrived, on 
which all the seats of the Pringleton fly were engaged 
for a fortnight previous, and, after the usual routine of 
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stage-coach delights, our party arrived safely in Prince's 
Street, in the afternoon. The next morning Daniel set 
out in search of lodgings, and the very first board that 
he saw out, he went up stairs to make inquiries, and 
view the premises ; and, though he lost the reckoning 
of a story, and went into a different one from that he 
intended, he bargained with the landlady, Mrs. IVT Grin- 
der, for the whole flat that he went first into, at twenty- 
five shillings the week, both parties free at the end of 
every fortnight. They took possession that same day, 
for fear of the expenses of the hotel; and then 
Daniel set busily about procuring the best masters for 
his daughter. In these excursions, the most curious 
scenes imaginable occurred ; for he would not engage 
a singing-master till he heard them all sing whose 
names were mentioned to him as professors of that 
art, nor yet a dancing-master, until he had seen them 
all dance. In the latter art, he chose a Mr. Dunn, 
whose manners, he said, pleased him best, as well as 
his execution; and as a singer, he chose Mr. Temple* 
ton, because his songs came nearest to the simplicity 
of those sung by the south-country ewe-milkers of any 
he heard in Edinburgh. Mrs. M'Grinder having re- 
commended him to a super-excellent dress-maker, as 
one best fitted of any in town to give his daughter les- 
sons, Daniel went straight to her house, called, and, 
without acquainting her with his motive or design, 
asked to see some of her work. She handed him a 
sarsnet gown with which she was engaged, on which 
he put on his spectacles, and stretched the threads of 
the seam by pulling separate ways. — " D — d lang 
steeks !" said Daniel, and walked out at the door. 

The first friend that called on them in their new 
lodgings was no other than the accomplished Diarmid 
M'lon of Boroland, who welcomed them to Edinburgh 
with great affection, lamented that he could not have 
Joseph again as his fellow-lodger, but at the same time 
manifested his resolution of taking up his winter resi- 
dence as near them as possible, that he might have as 
much of bis young friend's society as bis studies would 
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permit. Old Daniel and Joseph were both alike de- 
lighted with this proposal, for the latter had lived with 
M'lon, at least in the same lodgings, for two seasons, 
and he bad been more than a brother to him. He had 
also accompanied Joseph to his fathers houseat Bells- 
burnfoot, and spent a month with the family, and in 
country sports, each year, and was a favourite with 
every one about the mansion. As for Mrs. Johnson, 
she was perfectly crazed with joy at seeing such a 
kind, an elegant, and agreeable acquaintance, so far 
from home. From the very beginning, she had shown 
a partiality for the youth, that scarcely became a 
woman of her years and discretion to manifest, a par- 
tiality that she could scarcely herself account for. But 
with Gatty matters seemed quite otherwise. She, in- 
deed, suffered him to take her hand on his first en- 
trance, but to all his kind inquiries, she made answer 
with marked indifference, if not rather with disdain. 
She retired to a distant seat at the end of the sofa, 
leaned her rosy cheek on the points of her thumb and 
fingers, and assumed a look of cold abstraction, fre- 
quently fixing her dark blue eyes on a wretched land- 
scape that hung in a gilded frame above the chimney- 
piece. He addressed her several times, as with 
brotherly concern and affection ; but she pretended not 
even to hear him, and, after he had concluded, she 
would only answer with the chilling, monosyllable, 
f ' Sir ?" and pretend to waken frorrf her reverie. 

The young gallant was terribly damped by this re- 
ception ; his manner altered even while he remained 
in the room, and the tones of his voice became so soft 
and low that they were scarcely audible. Joseph 
alone observed his sister's behaviour to his friend, and 
was irritated at her beyond forbearance, insomuch that 
he tried to pick a quarrel with her off-hand. But 
neither did she hear his bitter accusation. " Is it the 
lilac that you would have me choose, Mrs. Johnson ?" 
said she ; '* I don't like it.—- -Bless me, what was that 
teazing boy saying ?" 

M'lon at length took his leave, and went away, ac- 
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cotnpanied by his young friend Joseph, who, when they 
were by themselves, spoke full freely of Miss Bell's 
behaviour. She also retired to her chamber on the 
instant of their departure ; and the first thing that she 
did was to sit down and give vent to a flood of tears* 
u My brother has good right to be angry with me," said 
she to herself; " for I have behaved very ill, and made 
a most ungrateful and uncivil return for the most deli- 
cate and kind attentions. But little does either he or 
Boroland wot what such a behaviour has cost me. It 
is from principle alone that 1 am acting ; and from that 
1 must act, cost me what it will. O, that I could but 
regard him with the same indifference that I do other 
young gentlemen, then could I enjoy his delightful so- 
ciety without alloy, and without weariness! What a 
shame it is for me to be in love ! A boarding-school 
girl's love ! The scorn and derision of society ." 

While she was going on with this painful soliloquy, 
the nurse entered ; and, perceiving her repressed sobs, 
inquired anxiously what was the matter with ber; but, 
with a woman's natural ingenuity, she at length con- 
fessed, as if it had been wrung from her, that it was 
the thoughts of parting with her father to-morrow, ac- 
companied with an impression that they were never to 
meet again. Mrs. Johnson rebuked her, and obser- 
ved, with great truth, that if people would make them- 
selves unhappy by a contemplation on the bare 
possibilities of nature, there was no more happiness to 
be enjoyed in this life ; that there were too many pain- 
ful realities, for which grief was not only natural, but 
commendable, for people to torment themselves with 
the dread of fictitious ones ; and that it was both weak 
and sinful to conjure up ideal miseries to embitter the 
cup of bliss that Heaven had poured out for us. Gatty 
acquiesced in the reproof; said, her feeling was one of 
those painful impressions that came unsought, and 
would not be expelled for a time, and promised to 
think no more of it. 

The nurse commended her resolution ; and, to draw 
her thoughts to a more pleasant subject, began to talk 
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of their handsome'and accomplished friend, M'lon of 
Boroland. 

"Pray, don't talk of him, nurse," said Gatty* 
" What a pity Joe has no more intimate college ac- 
quaintances than he ! Don't you think he is a very 
presuming, disagreeable young man that ?" 

" Astonishing !" said the nurse, an exclamation that 
she always used when she thought people unreason- 
able, and always with the same tone. Gatty knew the 
import. of it well, for to her it spoke volumes of posi- 
tive contradiction ; and she set about maintaining her 
point. 

tc Nay, you must excuse me, dear nurse, for differing 
from you. I cannot imagine how that young gentle- 
man comes to be regarded by you as the pink of all 
that is courteous and amiable, for to me he appears 
very disagreeable — very !" 

" I have not another word to say after that," said 
the nurse. " I will not answer it, because I know it is 
not spoken with your wonted sincerity. It is easy to 
know affectation from simple truth. Who is so pur- 
blind as not to see how differently you feel from what 
you express ?" 

Honest Mrs. Johnson had no intention of insinua- 
ting any thing by this, than that her young mistress was 
capriciously inclined at the instant, and had expressed 
herself differently from the manner in which she was 
sure she must have felt. But, like the man with the 
carbuncled nose, who imagined that every one whom 
he heard laugh was laughing at him, and kept himself 
in anger and misery all the days of his life by such ap- 
prehensions — Like him, I say, poor Gatty imagined 
ihat every body saw and knew she was in love, and 
that the nurse had in the present instance accused her 
of it to her face ; so, without deigning any further reply, 
she arose and left the chamber, her lovely countenance 
slightly suffused over with the blush of shame. 

" Astonishing !" said Mrs. Johnson ; and putting her 
hands on her.sides, she sat a space with her eyes raised 
in the utmost astonishment indeed* " The nature •i 
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my dear child seems to have changed with the change 
of air. Within these three minutes have I seen ex* 
hibited two traits of her character that I never before 
witnessed. Never before did I catch her sitting whi- 
ning and sobbing by herself; and never before did she 
ever sail off, and leave me with every mark of dis- 
pleasure on her countenance. She was at the schools 
of Hawick before, and at the boarding-school of Car* 
lisle before ; and she never wept at parting with her 
father, hut seemed to consider herself as well out of 
his way. And what did 1 say to affront her ? Only 
that she thought not as she spake. I think so still ; 
and that it is impossible for any young lady to think 
unfavourably of Mion. But it seems I must take care 
how I speak to her in future about young gentlemen* 
There surely must be something very peculiar about 
my dear Gatty's disposition. I was brought up in a 
circle greatly superior to that in which she moves, 
which she little wots of; and in the first company I 
ever saw, Boroland would have been an acquisition, 
and his favour prized by our sex ; therefore, I cannot 
give her credit for h^r opinion, knowing that it must 
be a pretence." 

On Friday the 19th, old Daniel had secured himself 
a seat in the Pringleton fly, impatient to get back to 
his improved breed of tups ; for he had nine of Duff's 
sons, six score of his daughters, and about three hun- 
dred of his grandchildren to look after, besides some 
thousands of the lineal descendants of Matthew and 
Charlie^ two former favourites. On the Thursday, 
M'lon dined with the family group ; and as Daniel got 
cheery over his glass, he entertained his young friend 
with the- qualities of these extraordinary sheep, and 
the unequalled beauties of their offspring. Mion 
thought only of the beauties and qualities of Daniel's 
own offspring ; nevertheless, he paid an attentive ear 
to his friend's animated eulogies, and pretended to ad- 
mire his pastoral proficiency ; so that before they 
parted, they Were greater friends than ever they had 
been before. 

Vol. I. 3 
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" I am unco glad that I hae met wi' a friend that 
seems to hae some attachment for my bairns," said he ; 
" and that kens sae weel about the Edinburgh fo'k's 
gates. Ye maun come and s$e them very aften ; the 
aftener the better ; and, indeed, I maun just leave you 
a sort of fatherly charge over them. You will find 
their governess, Mrs. Johnson, a woman that there's 
few like ; and you two may consult on what you think 
best for the bairns. You have been a kind friend to 
Joe already ; and whatever kind offices or advices ye 
may be low on him again, I shall never forget, and I 
hope neither will he. I was just gaun to give ye the 
charge of his sister in the same way, God bless us ! 
But that's no the fashion nowadays ; though I think 
a country girl is nae the waur of a man friend to look 
after her now and then, to bee that naebody wrangs 
her; for they're but helpless, dependent sort o' crea- 
tures, the women ; and Joe's unco glaikit and unset- 
tled ; and though he likes his sister better than ony 
body in the world, he wad rather quarrel wi' her than 
oblige her ony time." 

In this familiar and friendly style did old Daniel 
address the young Highlander, much to the satisfac- 
tion of all present ; and the two parted the best friends 
in the world. The next morning, the farmer was early 
astir, and hurrying the nurse and Gatty to get break- 
fast, although it was nearly two liours to the time of 
the fly's starting. When they sat down to breakfast, 
Gatty appeared quite heartless, and, as it were, corn- 
biting some mental distress, which her father soon 
observed, and likewise sank dumb, for, he disliked all 
complaints and whining, and avoided the slightest 
breath that had a tendency to kindle these. He spoke 
some words in an affected flippant manner to Joseph, 
sometimes about his lair, as he called it, sometimes 
a.bout the Edinburgh lasses. But it was apparent that 
he knew not what to say, for he knew not what was 
the matter with his darling, on whose account he had 
undertaken this expedition. He noted her suppressed 
grief, and the tear occasionally pouring, as it were^ 
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from her heart to her eye, at which Daniel was sore 
puzzled, and more distressed than she ; but, as he 
dreaded an explanation, he was going to take himsel 
off in as careless and easy a manner as he was able* 
He got it not effected ; for his daughter addressed him 
through a flood of tears, and said, — " Are you just go- 
ing away, my dear father, to leave me here ?" 

Daniel was thunderstruck. " What would you have 
me to do, daughter? 9 ' returned he, answering, like a 
true Scotsman, one question with another. u Would 
you have me to stay here and be your gentleman 
usher ? What is to become of a' at hame, or wha's to 
keep you here if I neglect my ewes and my lambs, my 
Cheviot woo, and my breed o' toops ? What is to be- 
come o' the Duke's rent, and Lady Eskdale's, and auld 
Tarn Beattie's, a' three, if I stay here and turn an Edin- 
burgh gossip ? An ye will speak to me afore I gang 
away, speak in reason, daughter, for that question 
wasna like yoursel'." 

" Yes, it is like myself," said she, still crying and 
sobbing bitterly ; " it is like what I am now, though 
not what I was once. I am not what I was not long 
ago, my dear father, but an altered creature, all gone 
wrong ; and, as an instance of it, I beseeeh you not 
to go and leave me here, but to take me 'home again 
with you." 

" Astonishing !" said the nurse. 
."I think the wench is gone crazy in the head," 
said Joe ; "you are grown so capricious, you cannot 
behave yourself like other people." 

" My dearest child, what ails you ?" said the old 
man, deeply affected. 

" Nothing ails me, sir, to speak of; only I feel I 
cannot bear at this time to part with you. I would 
submit to any thing rather than be separated from 
you at present. But I am a foolish, silly girl, and 
must submit to my fate. You must go home to your 
business, and I must remain here ; there is not a doubt 
of it. When shall we meet again ?" 

" That shall be as you please, child. You may 
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come home with Joseph during the time of the va- 
cation, if you so incline ; but for my part, I hope 
1 shall not see your face again for a twelvemonth." 

" Say longer. It will be much longer if I divine 
aright," said she. 

" I do not comprehend you, my dear Gatty,'' said 
the father. 

"How many have parted thus, who never met 
again ! Is it not quite possible, sir, that we may be 
parting this morning never to meet again ?" 

" There's naething impossible in this world, child ; 
but as little will there any of us die till our day come. 
You are a wee nervish this morning. Come, cheer up 
your heart, and be a woman, or else ye will make me 
anetoo; and I canna be that and a reasonable crea- 
ture baith. Come, come, give me your hand. God 
bless you ; and may His presence be about both my 
children, as well as them that are farther from 
me !» 

Gatty gave him her hand, but still kept bold of his 
till she drew herself close to his bosom, when she 
put her arm around his neck and kissed him. " Re- 
member me to my mother," said she; " and remem- 
ber me very particularly ; and, dearest father, if I die 
in Edinburgh, I beg, I entreat, that you will not bury 
me here." 

" Gatty, I cannot stand this. Say but the word, and 
I will take yon home again, though we should both be 
laughed at as long as we live. You cannot surely 
suppose that you feel any disease preying on you ; 
for you never looked so bright, or so healthy in your 
life." 

" Yes, father, I do feel a disease preying on my 
vitals, which no one knows the nature of but myself, 
nor ever shall know, though it should carry me to my 
grave." 

The old man stood gazing in doubtful concern on 
the face of his beloved Agatha, and was, without 
doubt, summoning a reluctant resolution to take her 
home with him in the fly, when the nurse interposed 
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with that strength of solid reasoning for which she 
was remarkable, and in a short time made both the 
father and daughter ashamed of the parts they were 
acting, so that they had not another word to say on the 
subject. Daniel went off in the fly, and left Joe to 
his Latin and Greek, and Gatty to her female studies ; 
but chiefly to the first and greatest of all female con- 
cerns to those that are involved in it, — hejeft her a 
prey to the most romantic and uncontrollable love* 

The next day, M'lon left his elegant lodgings in 
Duke-Street, and took the flat above Mrs. M' Grin- 
der's, the very one which Daniel meant to have sur- 
veyed when he landed in the other, and bargained for 
it. This waS a joyful circumstance for Joseph and 
Mrs. Johnson ; and to Gatiy's heart it gave likewise 
a thrill of pleasure, intermixed with shooting pains of 
the most poignant nature. He was now their daily 
visiter. Joseph and he were inseparable ; they read 
together, played at backgammon and drafts together, 
walked together, and went out on country excursions 
together. But nowhere would Gatty accompany 
them, not though her brother was of the party ; al- 
though M'lon essayed his most persuasive eloquence, 
and Mrs. Johnson not only acquiesced, but lectured 
her young mistress, now her ward, on her *proud and 
unsocial nature. All these things only made Gatty 
persist the more steadfastly in her system of self-denial. 
My heart is suffering too much already, thought she, 
more than it is able long to brook ; and were 1 to fh- 
dulge in a free and delicious interchange of senti- 
ments, what would become of me then ? I should 
soon, by word, look, or action, betray the true feelings 
of my heart towards one who has manifested no re- 
gard for me, farther than what common civility would 
dictate to any well bred young man. And should I 
not thereby forfeit not only my own esteem, but his, 
and all theirs with whom I am connected ? 

Thus did the pure and delicate-minded Gatty strug- 
gle on against ^growing passion, that still continued 

ta gain ground on her heart, in proportion with her 

3* 
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efforts to overcome it. For whole nights together she 
tried to reason herself out of her affection, by endea- 
vouring to represent it to her own mind as the most 
unreasonable thing in the world ; but the God of Love 
mocked at ber subtleties, and showed her that he was 
determined to carry his point, without listening either 
to rhyme or reason. Then would she strive for whole 
nights again, endeavouring to represent the object of 
her romantic attachment as unamiable, and undeserv- 
ing of a maiden's love ; but alas, every one of these 
suggestions turned out to the conqueror's advantage, 
and he came off from them all, triumphant in his 
manly beauty and accomplishments. 

Now, the most distressing thing of all was, that 
MM on was as much in love as she; but from every part 
of her late behaviour, he judged that he had not only 
no share in her affections, but that he was become her 
utter aversion ; and from delicacy alone he had pre- 
viously been prevented from mentioning his love and 
honourable intentions either to herself or her father. 
The first summer that he went to Bellsburnfoot, Gatty 
and he were inseparable. She walked with him ; she 
rode with him ; she sat beside him on the sofa, with 
bis arm round her waist ; and even in her mother's 
presence she sometimes sat on his knee. She sung 
to him ; she laughed at him; and walked arm-in-arm 
with him to church. But all that time he never 
mentioned love, nor did she expect or desire that he 
tihould. She never once thought of it. He once, 
indeed, had said, that he had never known so charm- 
ing a girl in his life, and that was the farthest he had 
gone ; for many a time had Gatty turned over the re- 
cords of her memory in search of every kind word 
that he had uttered, and she could light on no docu- 
ment more conclusive than this. 

But when he went away, then she felt the loss she 
had sustained, and that too surely her heart was gone 
with him ; yet while, with all her ingenuity, she could 
Hot trace aught he had ever said to her beyond the 
precincts of common gallantry, sthe was secretly per- 
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Buaded that he loved her. M'lon's sentiments towards 
her were in no degree short of hers towards him. 
From their first meeting he had become every day 
more and more attached to her, and had resolved, 
before leaving the country, to lay open the state of 
his affections ; but, on second thoughts, he deemed, 
thatj owing to her youth, as well as his own, such a 
declaration would be premature ; that it would be 
better to endeavour the securing of an interest in her 
youthful hearty and as that and their experience ripen- 
ed, gradually to disclose the other, as it came to be 
mutually understood. With these sentiments, he took 
leave of her the first year, not knowing till after he 
went away what ravages love had actually wrought in 
his heart, or that his happiness was so totally wound 
up in that girl's countenance and fellowship. He at- 
tached himself stilt more firmly to her brother, resol- 
ving to act towards him as a guardian, a friepd, and a 
monitor ; and went on, longing for the next year's va- 
cation. 

The next year's vacation came ; but Gatty by that 
time had felt what drinkers dree, as the old proverb 
runs, and determined no more to risk the whole hap- 
piness of her life on a die. She had consulted her 
own reason, her mother's and her nurse's sentiments, 
and those of every love-song and ballad of the coun- 
try, and she could discover nothing relating to youth- 
ful love that was not fraught with danger ; and as to 
unrequited love, that was racks, strangulation, and 
death ! The consequence of all this was, that when 
MMon arrived at Bellsburnfdot the second year, he 
was received with kindness, but with far more cool- 
ness than he had expected, by the darling of his heart, 
who had been to him the year before as his shadow, 
or rather as a part of himself. Gatty had her con- 
duct particularly marked out and bounded before he 
came, and she kept strictly by the limits she had set 
to herself, which few girls of her age could have done 
in the same situation. She flattered herself that he 
loved her, but was altogether uncertain, and trembled 
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at being made the dupe of common gallantry. She 
felt likewise that she would have given all the world to 
have heard him declare his love, that she might have 
some rational excuse to her own heart for that feeling 
towards him, which she could not subdue. In hfer 

- line of conduct marked out, she had therefore allow- 
ed M'lon two, and not above three fair opportunities 
of declaring his true sentiments, which, if he decli- 
ned, or failed doing to her satisfaction, then she had 
fairly determined, and sworn to herself, to " lock her 
heart in a case of goud, and pin it wi' a siller pin ;" 
in short, never more to expose herself to the bland- 
ishments of idle and unmeaning love. 

But alas, these three grand opportunities which 
Gatfy allowed her lover to declare his passion, soon 
came, passed over, and were gone, and no declaration 
of love was made ! In their first solitary walk, she 
hardly gave him time, for she had set out under a con- 
viction that it would be made, and though she longed 
for it above all things in the world, yet she fell a trem- 
bling from head to foot every minute that she expect- 
ed the first word of the dear avowal to drop from his 
tongue. The consequence was, that she hurried him 
from one place to another, and from one subject to 
another, till at length she popped into old Elen Scott's 
cottage, and left him to take out his walk by himself. 
Elen adored her young mistress, and the visit being 
quite unexpected, she knew not how much to make 
of tier, or what to say to please and amuse her. " But. 
dea^r heart and hinney blude, I think ye're mair nor 

' ordinar braw and dink the day," said Elen. " 1 never 
saw sae mony curls hingin at your haffats afore ; and 
as for your waist, dear me, dear me! it's nae thicker 
than a pint cogie. Dear heart, isH true that the young 
Highland laird's come back the year again ? They say 
the lad wi 9 the green shortcoat and the mony buttons 
is comed a' the gate here again, and it's thought he's 
looking after you? Eh? Ah, dear heart and hinney 
blude J ye're laughing at me ! ye're laughing at a poor 
anld body ! but take care o' trusting ower muckle to 
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thae Highlandmen. He has an unco wily ee, yon 
chiel, and when young fo'k begin to gang thegither,and 
gang thegither — Aib, dear me, dear me ! that waist 
of yours is very sma 9 indeed." 

" Dear Elen, who says that the Highland gentle- 
man is looking after me ? 1 assure you there is not a 
word of truth in that. He would not look to the side 
of the road I walked on." 

" Ah, dear heart and hinney blood ! he hasna the 
een and the senses o' ither men then. But that denial 
just gars me trow the mair what the fo'k's saying. 
Ye'll may be pretend that you an 9 him never walkit 
thegither by yoursels twa, and never courtit thegi- 
ther last year by every bush and brake on Bell'sburn- 
siae ?" 

" That I will, Elen — I will deny that most posi- 
tively." 

" Quite right, dear heart ! quite right. ' Deny and 
win free, confess and be hanged, 9 is a good auld saying* 
Nae necessity ata 9 for confession here. The accusa- 
tion is nae the less true o' that, trow-an'-a-be. It's a 
great wonder he's no at your elbow this good day* 
It's maybe a 9 true you say, or else he wad surely hae 
been peeping about the bushes, an 9 looking after you 
the day. — O dear heart and hinney blood ! what are ye 
gaun away already for? yehe aye in sic a hurry when 
ye come to see poor auld Elen* Oh, there's sic an im- 
patience about young blood ! Thae men, thae men ! 
' The Highland man came down the hill,' ye ken. Is 
nae that the way o 9 t? He disna 9 wear a kilt, does 
he ?" 

" Ellen, you are set to teaze me about the stranger 
to-day. What do I know; about him? I won't let you 
set me any farther on my way, because you are so 
provoking. Return back to your wheel. Good bye." 

" Na, na, dear heart, I maun e'en gang a wee bit 
farther. I see your sweet young face sae seldom, and 
I hae mony mony things to crack about foreby the 
men." 

In despite of all that Gatty could say, old Elen still 
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sauntered on with her, till at length up started M'fou 
out of a bush before them, and stood waiting their 
approach. Elen let the skirt of her stuff gown fall 
down from about her shoulders, shook down her apron 
with both hands, and, looking with inquiring astonish- 
ment in Gatty's face, whose cheek burnt to the bone, 
she said, in a hurried whisper, " Peace o' conscience ! 
who is that ? Ah wickedness, wickedness ! the very 
Highlandman that was here last year ! Oh, 1 thought 
the waist was unco sma, and the curls unco neat, an' 
unco bright and shining. Ay, ay, it's a ower wi* some- 
body ! It s a mercy he hasna a kilt, though. c Good- 
bye, Elen, ye maunna gaung nae farther the day,' quo- 
she ! Oh. sirs, the bits o' wiles, and the bits o' harm- 
less lees, and the bits o' cunning links that love has in 
its tail ! Fare-ye-weel, dear heart, and take care o' 
yoursel, for I'll warrant him o' the blood o' the wild 
rebellioners, that gae our fathers and our mothers sic 
a glifl— wi' their kilts, ye ken," 

Elen left them, and the lovers pursued their route 
homeward, M'lon still fishing for an opportunity of de- 
claring his love, and Gatty still panting for dread of 
the subject, and doing all that she could to waive that, 
which, of aught in the world, she liked the best to hear. 
He once got the following length, but soon was 
damped. " Have you no wish nor desire to have a 
view of the North Highlands, Miss Bell ?" 

" O, gracious me, no, no ! What would I do seeing 
a country where all the people are Papists, rebels, and 
thieves ? where I could not pronounce a word of the 
language, nor a local name of the country ? How could 
I ask the road over Drumoachder, or Carreiyearacb, 
or M eealfourvounnich ? God keep me out of that 
savage country!" 

What could a lover say in reply to such a stigma 
thrown out on his country as this ? M'lon said nothing, 
but smiled at the girl's extravagant ideas of the High- 
lands, which she well knew to be affected, but never- 
theless took the hint, as a protest against his further 
proposals ; and the two strolled on in rather awkward 
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circumstances, till they met with Mrs. Bell, which was 
a great relief to Gatty's oppressed and perturbed 
mind. 

That night, when she retired to her garret-room by 
herself, her mind was ill at ease. She repented her 
sore of having snubbed her lover's protestations in the 
very first opening of the desired bud, and in particular, 
of the ungenerous reflection cast upon his country, 
which looked like an intended affront. She could not 
but wonder at her own inconsistency, in checking the 
words that she longed most to hear, and determined 
with herself to make it all up in complacency the next 
time. 

Another opportunity soon arrived, for they were to 
be had every day ; and though nothing save common- 
place observations passed between them, with some 
to^ng and tilting of words, yet it proved a happy and 
delightful afternoon to both parties. But, like the 
other, it passed over without any protestations of love. 
Twice or thrice did the tenor of their discourse seem 
approaching to it ; but then, when it came to a certain 
point, each time it stood still, and silence prevailed till 
some common remark relieved them from the di- 
lemma. 

There was now but one other time remaining, in 
which, if M'Jon did not declare himself, he was never 
to have another chance in the way that lovers like best. 
Long was it ere Gatty durst risk that sole remaining 
chance ; for she hoped always to find matters in a 
better train ; in a state that the declaration could not 
be eluded. Again she condescended to give him her 
hand in the dance at the gentlemen's evening parties, 
(for every farmer is a gentleman in that country.) 
Again she condescended to give him her arm to church, 
in the face of the assembling congregation, and even 
saluted old Elen, as she passed, as if proud of the 
situation she occupied. After these things, she ac- 
cepted of an invitation to go and visit the Rowntree 
Lynn, where they had often been the year before. 
They admired the scenery, spoke in raptures of the 
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wonderful works of nature, and the beauties of the 
creation. They even went so far as to mention the 
happiness of the little birds., and the delight the} had 
in their young, and in each other, and then M'lon fixed 
his manly eyes on the face of his youthful and bloom- 
ing companion. It seemed overspread with a beam of 
{Hire and heavenly joy, a smile of benevolence and 
ove played upon it, and her liquid eye met his with- 
out shrinking; there was neither a blush on the cheek 
nor a shade of shame on the brow. Their eyes met 
and gazed into each other for a considerable space. — 
M'lon, where was thy better angel, that thou didst not 
avail thyself of this favourable moment, and divulge the 
true affections of thine heart ? What delight it would 
have given to a tender and too loving breast, and how 
kindly it would have been received ! But his evil des- 
tiny overcame the dear intent ; and, instead of utter- 
ing the words of affection, he snatched up her hand 
and pressed it to his lips. Gatty turned away her face, 
and the tear blinded her eye. This was not what she 
expected, but the mere fumes of common gallantry ; 
"And is my heart to be made a wreck for this? 9 ' 
thought she ; " No, it never shall. I must know bet- 
ter on what stay I am leaning before I trust my happi- 
ness and my reputation in the hands of mortal man, far 
less in those of a young and deluding stranger any 
more." 

During the rest of their walk, she kept silence, save 
by simply giving assent to some of his observations, 
She was busied in making up her mind to abide, with- 
out shrinking, by her former resolution. But as it was 
the last chance ever her lover was to have, she deter- 
mined to hear all that he had to say. She stood still 
five or six times to listen to what he was saying, and 
after he was done, she was standing and listening still. 
When they came to her father's gate, she turned her 
back on it, to breathe a little before going in ; and 
while in that position she fixed on him a look so long, 
and so full of pathos, that he was abashed and con- 
founded. It was a farewell look, of which be was little 
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aware, for his constant aim had been to gain ahold in 
her youthful affections, and he flattered himself that he 
was succeeding to his heart's desire. But delays arc 
dangerous ; at that moment was she endeavouring to 
erase his image from her heart; and the speaking look 
that she fixed on his face, was one of admiration, of 
reproach, and of regret, each in its turn. She laid 
her hand on the latch, and pressed it slowly down, 
keeping it for a good while on the spring. " Would 
he but speak yet," thought she, " 1 would hear and 
forgive him." He spake not ; so the gate opened 
slowly, and closed again with a jerk behind them ; and 
with that closing knelt, was the door of her affections 
shut against the farther encroachments of a dangerous 
passion. So the maiden conceived, and made up her 
mind to abide by the consequences. 

From that day forth her deportment towards her 
lover underwent a thorough change. He lost her 
countenance, and no blandishmentof his could recover 
it; but for all that, love, in either heart, continued his 
silent ravages, and M'lon retired from Bellsburnfoot 
that second year under grievous astonishment how he 
had offended his beloved mistress, bat resolved, never- 
theless, to continue his assiduities, until he could, in 
the full assurance of her affections, ask and obtain her 
as his own. 

Gatty's mind continued in torment. In the bosom 
of that maid there was a constant struggle carried on 
for the superiority, by duty and prudence on the oue 
part, and love on the other. The former, indeed, 
swayed the outward demeanour; but the latter conti- 
nued to keep the soul in thrall. She spent not a 
thought on the conqueror of which she did not disap- 
prove, yet she continued to think and languish on. " I 
fear 1 am in love still," said Gatty ; u and what a busi- 
ness I am like to have of it !" And thus, by a retro- 
grade motion round a small but complete circle, am I 
come again to the very beginning of my story. 

I like that way of telling a story exceedingly. Just 
to go always round and round my hero, in the same 

Vol. I. 4 
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way as the moon keeps moving round the sun ; thus 
darkening my plot on the one side of him, and enlight- 
ening it on the other, thereby displaying both the 
lights and shadozvs of Scottish life. And verily I hold 
it as an incontrovertible truth, that the moon, descend- 
ing the western heaven on an evening in autumn, dis- 
plays these lights and shadows in a much more brilliant 
and delightful manner, than has ever been done by 
any of her brain-stricken votaries. There we see na- 
ture itself; with those it is nature abominably sophis- 
ticated,. 



H 
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CIRCLE SECOND. 

a What were you saying about love last night, 
cousin Gatty, when 1 fell asleep in your bosom ? Ei- 
ther you spoke a long time to me after I was more 
than half asleep, and told me an extraordinary story, 
else 1 dreamed a strange and unaccountable dream/ 9 

" Tell me your dream, cousin Cherry, and then 1 
will tell you all that I said to you about love." 

" Ah ! you told me now, — did you not, Gatty ?— 
either you told me, or I thought you were gone to a 
lovely place far above me, and I could not reach you, 
and neither would you return to me. And then 1 
thought 1 saw hangings of gold and velvet, and a thou- 
sand chandeliers, all burning brighter than the sun ; 
and 1 saw you dressed in gold, and diamonds, and 
bracelets of rubies; and you had a garland of flowers 
on your head. And then 1 wept and called long, but 
you would not answer me, for I was grieved at being 
left behind. And 1 saw a winding- path through flow- 
ery shrubs, and ranalongst it, asking every one whom 
I saw, if that was the way ; and they all said, 4 Yes.' 
I asked my mother, and she said fc Yes ;' and I asked 
young Boroland, and he said ' Yes ;' and so I ran on, 
till at length I saw you far above me, farther than 
ever. And then you called out, ' Dear cousin Cherry, 
you shall never get here by that path. Do you not 
see that tremendous precipice before you V — i Yes, 
I do, 9 said I ; ' but that is a delightful flowery bank, 
and the path is so sweet to the senses ! O suffer me to 
go by that road !' — ' Nay, but when you come to that 
steep, the path is of glass, 9 said you ; ' and you will 
slide and fall down into an immeasurable void, and you 
will be lost, and never see this abode of beauty. Re- 
member I have told you, for the name of that rock is 
Love/ 
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" You then went away from my sight, and as soon 
as I saw you were gone, I took my own way, and fol- 
lowed the flowery path ; and when I came to the rock, 
the walks were all of glass, and I missed my footing, 
and hung by some slender shrubs, calling out for help. 
At length young Boroland, cousin Joseph's friend, 
came to my assistance ; but instead of relieving me, 
he snapped my feeble support, and down I fell among 
rocks, and precipices, and utter darkness ; and 1 
shrieked aloud, and behold I was lying puling in your 
bosom, and you were speaking to me, and I -cannot tell 
whether 1 was asleep or not. Did you not tell mc 
any such story as that, cousin Gatty ?" 

* 4 Not a sentence of such matter did I tell you. It 
is wholly the creation of your own vain fancy. But it 
is, nevertheless, a singular dream. That part of it 
about the rock called Love, and the walks of glass, as- 
tounds mc not a little. Did you indeed think it was 
Boroland, or M'lon, or what do they call him — the 
young gentleman there that has taken Joseph in tow ? 
Was it he that came to your relief?" 

" Yes, and who pulled my hold up by the roots, and 
let me fall ; but he was exceedingly grieved, and I 
pitied him. And more than that, I had forgot that you 
told me you fell from that rock yourself; and if it had 
not been some one, whom you named, that saved you, 
you had perished." 

" I could almost incline to turn Sybil, and read your 
dream for you. Cherry, could I but understand this — 
How it came into your head that the name of this dan- 
gerous precipice was called Love ; for, sure, at your 
age, you cannot so much as know what love is.' 9 

" O yes, but. I do though. I am not so young, 
cousin, though I am little. In two years I will be as old 
as yourself. And do you think that I have not yet learn- 
ed to love my Maker, my father, and mother, and all 
good people? At my age, truly! My age is not so 
much short of your own !" 

" How ignorant you are of life, dear Cherry, not to 
know that there exists a love between individuals, su- 
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perior to aught in this lower world for rapturous de- 
light, and quite distinct from ail these. If ever you 
are really in love, you will find that you think about 
nothing in the world, save about ihe beloved object j 
that you would never be out of its sight, and would 
even long for an opportunity to suffer for its sake, and 
even to die in testification of your boundless esteem. 

u O, but I do know very well though. Do you 
think that I do not know that sort of love too ? 1 as- 
sure you I have felt it in its fullest extremity." 

" Pray, who was it for, dear Cherry ?" 

" It was for old Miss Richardson ; the best and the 
sweetest creature that ever breathed. I just loved to 
look at her, and hear her speak ; and how willingly 
would 1 have died to oblige her !" 

" Forgive me, sweet cousin, for I must laugh at 
your simplicity and ignorance. This love that I speak 
of can only exist between two of different sexes. If 
a man is in love, it must be with a woman ; and if a 
woman is in love, it must be with a man. But as you 
arc neither the one nor the other, but merely a little 
girl, if ever you have been in love, it must have been 
with a boy." 

Upon my word, Miss Bell, you value yourself ra- 
ther too much on your two years gawky experience. 
Women are not all born to be steeples, like some vain 
friends that I could name. But go your way into the 
shop of the Thistle, and see whether a small Flanders 
lace tippet, or a large trollop of a Paisley shawl, 
is most valuable. Whether is a small Spanish jennet, 
or a large lubber of a cart mare, with a long neck, and 
long legs, the prize that a true judge would value? 
Peugh ! sterling stuff is always put up in small par- 
cels. Take you that, cousin Agatha, for your supe- 
rior length of shafts, and your two nicks on the horn 
beyond me. And, more than that, I have been in 
love that way too, which I am sure you never were ; 
for you have too high a conceit of yourself, to fancy 

any other body. I have had all these feelings that 

4* 
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you mentioned towards a man, and he was no boy 
neither. And who is most woman now ?" 

" Pray, may I ask who this fortunate and happy 
gentleman is, that is blessed with the love of a lady 
of so much experience and knowledge of human 
life ?" 

" It is no other than that same young M'lon of Bo- 
roland, whom you turn up your nose at with so much 
disdain. 1 never saw any creature so beautiful, so 
gentle, and so kind ! You have driven him from yoa, 
and he has been obliged to take up with me in all our 
little parties, and all our walks. O, 1 am grown to love 
him so dearly, that 1 feel just as I could take him all to 
my heart !" 

" Bless me, child, you must not speak out your fool- 
ish thoughts in that ridiculous manner. 1 hope you 
would not repeat such a sentiment to any body else. 
If ever such a shameful thought cross your inexperi- 
enced mind again, for Heaven's sake suppress it, and 
say the very reverse of what you feel !" 

" Would I, indeed ? Catch me there ! A 6ne lesson, 
truly ! You would first persuade me that I am a child, 
and then teach that child to be a systematic liar. No, 
no, cousin, I will always think as I feel, and express 
what I think, for I shall never take up a trade that I 
think shame of; and if I should love Mr. M'lon ever 
so well, and die for him too, what has any body to say ? 
So I will do both, if I think proper. It is but two 
years since you were gallanting with him in every re- 
tired bush and brake you could find ; and were you a 
child then, forsooth ?" 

" It was because I was a child that I acted with so 
much imprudence ; one is not accountable for their 
actions before they learn to judge of them, and act for 
themselves." 

" Well, dear cousin, you shall judge and act both 
for me these two years to come ; but only, you are* to 
allow- me to feel and speak what 1 please. And, to 
be plain, I feel that I could take young Boroland in my 
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arms with -all my heart, and that, were he to take me 
in his, it wonld still he so much better," 
- " Well, I protest, child, that no young lady of this 
country ever expressed herself in such a style, I am 
utterly ashamed to hear you." 

" And yet you have had the same feeling a hundred 
times — yes, you have, cousin, you know it, and have 
longed and yearned to be in the situation. — \y, you 
may bridle and blush as you please, but it is true, — 
You have been in his arms often and often, and have 
been all impatience to be there again, missing no op* 
portunity that came in your way. How often has he 
had his arm around that waist ! — O ho ! I know all, 
and more than I will tell you. So you are changing 
colour, are you ? — Who is the child now ? — She that 
professes one thing, and feels quite the reverse, say I. 
Goodbye, cousin. 1 am going to meet Boroland at 
Maclachlan's in College-Street, and walk home with 
him and cousin Joe; and I shall tell one, what he 
knows well enough, that he is not to take you as he 
finds you, for, that you always profess the reverse of 
what you feel." — And with that, little Cherry Elliot, 
full of vivacity, and blithe as a lamb, whipped on her 
long-snouted Leghorn bonnet, and, taking her large 
black reticule, with three silk knots at the bottom, 
pver her arm, she tripped away to the shop of Mac- 
lachlan and Stewart, in College-Street, purchased 
Larent's German Grammar, and asked if her cousin 
Joseph had called. The bibliopole answered, that he 
had not, but he was sure he would not be long, for his 
friend Boroland, with a number of other Highland 
gentlemen, were at present in the sale-room ; and, 
handing her a seat, without more ado, he went into 
the back apartment, and told MMon that a young lady 
wanted him. On the instant, he had Cherry by both 
hands, saying, " Where, in the name of the spirit of 
the wind, has my sweet Border zephyr been wander- 
ing to-day ? ,? 

" 1 came to look after you, sir, for fear you had gone' 
astray, — And there's poetry for you." 
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u Very well indeed, Miss Elliot !" said Maclachlan ; 
u upon my word, I believe you Border people not only 
think and speak, but actually breathe in poetry." 

" This, sir, is the Deity of poetic fiction herself!" 
said M'lon — u this is the Muse of the Lowland Bor- 
der!" 

"And she's come to hold the Highlanders in order," 
said the elf; and putting her arm into the double of 
M'lon's, she wheeled him about, and out at the door in 
a moment. 

"What a delightful spirit that young lady has!" 
said the knocker-down of books, looking after them 
with infinite good nature ; " I'll warrant she shall 
make some of the young gentlemen go supperless to 
bed before many years fly over her head." 

" I have had a nice quarrel with my cousin Gat to- 
day," said Cherry to M'lon, as they went through St, 
Andrew's Square. " I told her that I was in love with 
you, and she was very angry with me ; and then I told 
her that she was in love with you herself, and she was 
much more angry ; and so I came running off, and left 
her changing colour like an evening sky," 

" I grievously suspect that some person has done me 
an unkind office with your cousin, Miss Elliot. If J 
Gould believe that the sentiments of her heart were the 
same as her demeanour is towards me, I should be the 
most unhappy of men." 

" Do you think they are ? — Rest content ; for be as- 
sured, they are the very reverse. She confessed so 
much to me, and it was there that I got her on the 
heel." 

" My sweet Cherry, what a mercy for my peace tha 
you are not yet quite ripe for pulling from your native 
tree!" exclaimed M'lon, squeezing her hand in his 
"find me out your cousin's true sentiments of me, an< 
I will love you as long as I live." 

" I will do any thing for you, sir, and do it wit! 
pleasure. But sure you cannot be in love with m 
cousin Gat ?" 

" O, no, no ! by no means. ! Bat then my iotimac 
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with her brother, and the rest of the family is such, 
that I cannot be at ease under the impression that she 
conceives badly of me ; and I wish sincerely that my 
young and admired friend would sound ber capricious 
cousin, that I may know in future how to conduct my- 
self. If her marked dislike to m> company proceeds 
from misconception, 1 will do all in my power to re- 
move it; if it is rooted in a natural aversion, I will 
withdraw from her presence." 

4c Depend on it, that 1 shall try to sound her with 
all my art, which, I am sorry to say, is by others reck- 
oned of small avail, for I am an utter stranger to all 
sort of dissimulation ; and the plague of it is, that my 
cousin values herself on that as a necessary qualifica- 
tion, maintaining that, whatever feelings we have to- 
ward your sex, it behooves us to express ourselves 
exactly contrary. Might not this, sir, be a key to the 
whole of her late demeanour ?" 

" I wish I could trust to it, and say with the shep- 
herd, as I hope I may, ' Wee! I kend she meant nae as 
she spoke.' " 

Cherry Elliot knew nothing about Patie and Roger, 
and, catching this last sentence as it fell from M 'Ion's 
lips, she took it for his real sentiments, and smiled, 
thinking how far he might possibly be deceived. He 
went in with her, and found Mrs. Johnson and Gatty 
engaged in serious conversation. He did not hear the 
subject, but was received even with more kindness 
than usual on the worthy nurse's part, whose very idol 
he was at all times ; and the cold and repulsive calm 
of Gatty 's face, now assumed at all times in his pre- 
sence, was lighted up with a transient and passing 
brightness, like a sun-beam in a winter day. M'lon, 
though still scarcely sensible of it, lived only in her 
smiles ; that approving look of hers made him more 
than usually animated, and he left the ladies, old and 
young, in perfect raptures with him. But there was 
one who was forced, or deemed herself forced, to coun- 
terfeit her real sentiments, and to treat every thing he 
said with an indifference little short of contempt, 
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though, at the same time, her heart thrilled with the 
most intense admiration* 

Cherry was all impatience to carry her grand scheme 
into execution, of sounding her cousin's feelings and 
affections to the very bottom; so, no sooner was 
M'lon gone, than she got her away by herself, and 
began in the following style, certainly not the most 
cunning or roundabout in the world : — 

" Well, my dear cousin ; so you were very angry 
with me to-day for telling you that I was in love ? But 
it was you that put it in my head, for 1 did not know, 
till you told me its effects ; and I think it is a grand 
thing to be in love. I wish you may not be more 
angry with me now, for I have told young Boroland 
himself/' 

" Good heavens, girl! you are utterly ruined! You 
are a mere child of nature, that knows not one thing 
from another ! Had you, in truth, the face to look in a 
gentleman's eyes, and tell him you were in love with 
him ?" 

" Do you indeed think I would be so simple ! — Catch 
me there ! No, no ; I only told him that 1 told you I 
was in love with him." 

"And where was the mighty difference there, pray? 
Believe me, the latter way was a great deal worse than 
the other, for it manifested a sort of childish cunning, 
that was no cunning at all." 

" Well, well, never mind, cousin — I am not so very 
strait-laced in these matters. But what think you was 
his answer, when I let him know that I was in love ? 1 
assure you 1 did not expect such an answer, and you 
only can tell me whether or not it was founded on 
truth. — He said that you were in love with him too. 
Now, my dear cousin Gatty, you must tell me posi- 
tively if this be true, for I want very particularly to 
know." 

Gatty's colour changed, and her lip quivered with 
vexation, at this piece of intelligence from her down* 
right cousin. It was the insinuation which, of all 
others, she dreaded ; to eschew which she had suffered 
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much, and done such violence to her true feelings ; 
ind she could not answer Cherry's extraordinary de- 
nand, for if she had, she would have done it ill-natu- 
edly ; but she rose from her seat, moved to the 
vindow to hide her emotion, and continued to look out 
,o the street for some time in silence. Cherry conti- 
nued importuning her to say whether or not she was 
n love, for she longed to return to M'lon with the 
nformation he wanted ; and, following her to the 
window, she likewise put out her head, and talked 
yf love, till Gatty grew afraid of their being heard in 
the streets, and retreated to a seat, with her back to 
the light 

" How ridiculous," said she, a for two boarding- 
school girls to be talking of love, till the passers-by 
stand still to listen !" 

" Ay, and let them," said Cherry, following, and 
taking a seat right opposite to her cousin — " let them 
listen as long as they please. I wonder why you should 
be so much ashamed, and so much in the fidgets about 
love — 1 think there is nothing so fine in the world. 

1 have read a great deal about it in the sermons, and 
hymns, and good books that my mother made me 
peruse, and I thought it was a blessed thing, and a good 
thing; but I never knew, till you told me, that it 
could be extended, with such effect, to a young man. 
There is the beauty of it, cousin — for you know that 
is such a delightful object to turn it on. But then 
there is one very bad thing attending it too, for the 
most part of women, you know, must always be in 
love with one, in the same way as you and 1 are, and it 
is a question how many more." 

Gatty could have listened to her cousin's innocent 
definition of love long enough, with the same zest as 
a diseased appetite clings to its bane, but the allu- 
sion to herself again roused the maiden delicacy of her 
too sensitive heart, and she answered, somewhat 
tartly, — " Neither you, nor your gay gallant, have any 
right to include me among the victims of love to this 
all-conquering hero ; he durst not, on the honour of a 
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gentleman, say that I affected him in the smallest de- 
gree. Tell me seriously for once, — had he the im* 
pertinence to say that he knew 1 was in love with 
him?" 

Cherry, instead of answering directly, as was her 
wont, sprung to her feet, and raising her hands and 
eyes, paced the apartment with great rapidity, apos- 
trophizing to herself thus : — u Alack, it is all as 1 
thought ! she disdains him, and it will make him very 
unhappy. He will probably leave her, and me too. 
Yet I think it is hardly in nature that she can dislike 
bim. But no matter — truth is truth, and always tells 
best. Bless me ! I had forgot my cousin's avowed 
art of dissimulation.! There's the thing that confounds 
me ! — So then you do love him, cousin Gatty, but, in 
conformity to modern manners, are obliged to protest 
that you do not ? Oh, I see it now ! That is all very 
well, and, being the fashion, it must pass current. But 
how much better would it be to do as I do ! How much 
misconception, and grief, and jealousy, it must occa- 
sionally cause among the dearest of lovers, and the 
best of friends, that way of concealing one's true sen- 
timents, and assuming those that are the reverse ! 
Dear cousin Gatty, if you love M'lon even a slight 
shade better than other young gentlemen, or even 
admire him as a little more elegant and accomplished 
than the greater part of them, cannot you tell me at 
once ? for I want particularly to know, and cannot 
converse with you in that awkward way, as people do, 
playing at cross-purposes." 

" If you will tell me exactly all that he said on the 
subject, 1 may then let you know the state of my af- 
fections without reverse." 

"Oh, he said something, that you pretended to treat 
him slightingly ; and if he wist that you did disres- 
pect him, it would make him very unhappy ; but well 
he knew that you did not mean as you spoke." 

" Will you give my respects to him, and tell him 
that I do think as I say, and feel too ; and that ha 
would oblige me very highly by absenting himself 
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from this house as much as it suits his conveni- 
ence.' 

" O, gracious mother ! No, dear cousin, that will 
never do ! — He is your brother's tried friend, and you 
cannot forbid him the house. Besides, he may have 
business with Mrs. Johnson, or with me, you know, 
who both love and respect him, and will always be glad 
to see him ; and we cannot be deprived of our chief 
pleasure for the caprice of one. For my part, I would 
not stay in the house a day, if he were banished it." 

" If he wants my brother, he has a room of his 
own ; and I hope Mrs. Johnson and you will oblige 
me so far as to meet him elsewhere, if you have busi- 
ness with him. For my part, I cannot, and will not, 
be insulted after this fashion by any gentleman alive. 
Before I heard it said that a girl of my age, and that girl 
myself, was casting a sheep's eye toward young men, 
or pining and puling of love to such and such a one, 
I would rather be a sheep myself, and eat herbs and. 
lie among the snow." 

" Cousin, you make me suspect that you are indeed 
in love. Do not you know the old proverb, 6 The 
greatest thief cries out first fie. 9 — And, in truth, there 
is none so much afraid of being suspected as the per- 
son that is guilty, — that I know well. I'll carry no 
such message to M'lon. I would not tell him such 
an insulting tale for all the world. When once he 
asks you, tell him you are insulted, or, at least, you 
conceive so, and that he is not to do it again. As for 
my words, they go for nothing — they were words of 
joking with him at first, and I cannot say that 1 took 
him up in the right sense. Don't think, cousin, that 

!>eople are going to lose their friends and sweethearts 
or your whimsies." 

" If he continues to hang about our lodgings in this 
manner, I will write to my father to take me home ; 
and then you and my nurse, or governess, as the peo- 
ple here call her, may take your darling in (or & lodger, 
if you will." 
" Fairly gone, cousin Gatty !— fairly gone in love ! 
Vol^ L 5 
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This is not your natural way. — You are distractedly 
in love, and impatient and restless to be beloved again. 
I see it all perfectly well ; and it is the only excuse 
for your behaviour. This irritation is any thing but 
natural to you. I'll tell lVTIon that you are in love 
with him, that I will, and that 1 am sure of it. 9 ' 

" Your petulance is perfectly insupportable, girl.— 
But I will soon put an end to this." With that she 
left poor Cherry abruptly, ran io her room, and shut 
herself in, where she continued writing until dinner- 
time, and after that, returned and continued her epis- 
tle. Cherry was in great consternation at her cou- 
sin's behaviour, it had of late become so variable, 
and apparently so much swayed by caprice and whim. 
She ran to Mrs. Johnson, and told her what a huff 
Miss Bell had got into about love ; that she was so 
bad of it, she had run and shut herself up in her room, 
and she was afraid might do herself a mischief. Mrs. 
Johnson smiled at the face of hurry and importance 
that the imp had assumed, but that smile was mingled 
with a shade of melancholy, for the worthy nurse had 
not been at her ease for several weeks, on account of 
her beloved ward's demeanour, which she saw had un- 
dergone a material change, to her quite unaccount- 
able. Her countenance exhibited the very highest 
blow of youth and beauty, therefore she could enter- 
tain no fears relating to her health ; and, x quietly, 
she was not far from embracing Cherry's sentiments, 
that some youthful passion preyed on her inexperien- 
ced heart. At first she suspected that M'lon had 
made an impression on it. While the two were at 
Bellsburnfoot, she had plenty of ground for such sus- 
picions ; but, since they had come to town, she had 
watched her early and late, all her words, looks, and 
actions, and she could read nothing from them all, 
unless it was dislike. 

" I am afraid she will put us all wrong together," 
said Cherry ; " she has ordered me to forbid M'lon 
of Boroland the house, which I have refused ; and 
now, I suppose ; she is writing to her father of some 
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imaginary grievance, at least she was threatening as 
much. She is going to put all things to confusion with- 
us, who are so happy. I wonder what can ail my 
cousin ? I suppose it will be necessary to humour 
her in every matter whatsoever, till this same caprice 
goes off — to do every thing that she bids us, and say 
as she says.*' 

" Nay, my dear child, that would be too much ; but 
it would be as good not to contradict hera great deal, 
until we see whether this fidgety humour continues or 
subsides. I confess that I think my young friend a 
little out of her ordinary way ; but then I know she 
has so good a heart, that a few minutes' calm reflec- 
tion will at any time make her act and speak as be* 
comes her." 

After waiting an hour, Mrs. Johnson went and tap- 
ped at the door. — " Coming just now," said Gatty, 
and sat still, without opening. They waited until 
dinner was on the table, and then sent for her twice 
before she came. She put on a pleasant mood at din* 
ner, but it was easy to observe that all was not right 
within ; there was a shade of unhappiness that brood* 
ed over the smile, like the mist that hangs on the 
brow of an April morn, betokening showers and clouds 
to mar the beauty of the day. She tried to chat in 
her usual way, but her voice was feeble, and her sen- 
tences short and unconnected. Mrs. Johnson assumed 
a commanding, and somewhat offended manner, but 
poor Cherry clung closer and closer to her cousin, 
while her large speaking eyes were constantly rolling 
from the one face to the other, with an effect that 
was almost ludicrous, manifesting the quickness of the 
sensations within ; and when dinner was over, she 
took Gatty's arm in her bosom, and leaned her cheek 
on her shoulder. 

The latter soon, however, withdrew, and shut her- 
self up in her room ; and when she came to tea M'lon 
was in the parlour. As soon as she perceived this, 
she again shut the door, put on her bonnet, and walked 
away by herself as far as the Post^Offico, < When she 
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returned, M'lon was still sitting reading to the rest, 
on a new work of great interest, and continued with 
them till a late hour; but all that time, Cherry ob- 
served that her cousin never once spoke to him, al- 
though he addressed her several times. She took al- 
ways care to address some other person present at 
these times, as if her mind had been occupied by 
something else. 

We must now return for a little to the Border, and 
see what is become of our old friend Daniel, who, on 
the very day after this but one, was found by the Priu- 

S;leton carrier standing without his coat, and with a 
ong hay-rake in both his hands, on pretence of dress- 
ing the ricks which his servants were putting up, but 
in fact, so busy talking with his shepherds about tups, 
that he could scarce get a moment's time to put his 
hand to a turn. 

" Master, 1 tauld thee aye what swort o' chaps yon 
toop-lambs o' Selby's wad turn out to be — De'il hae 
them for a wheen shaughlin, whaup-houghed gude-for- 
naethings !'' 

" Hey, Jamiejad ! does Selby's fine lambs no please 
thee ? They will help thy hirsell, man, in length o 1 
leg, a wee bit. — They will be nae the waur o' that, 
neither thou nor them, for wading through the snaw. 
I's sure I wish ony body wad put an eke to thy twa 
bits o' short bowed shanks. * But an the lambs be nae 
glide, Jamie, they should be gude, for he gart me pay 
weel for them." 

'' Na, na, master! they're nae the thing, yon — I 
wadna gie ane o' Duff's sons for twa o' them." 

u O' Duff! — But when shall we see the like o' Duff, 
Jamie lad ? Every point of a true Cheviot was there. 
Gideon of Linglee, wi' a' his art, and a' his carping, 
couldna pick out ane that was wrang set. But what 
does a' our care signify now ? — good sheep and ill 
sheep are a 9 come to ae price, or rather come to nae 
price ata' ! Gude sauff us ! what is to come o* fo'ks!" 

" Do ye think the landlords will be sae stupid, and 
sae blindfauldit to their ain interest, as to let their 
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farmers a* gang to ruin ? I am sure ony man might see 
with his een tied up, that, in sic times, the rents that 
are first gi'en down will count farrest." 

" Ay, by my sooth, man, ye never said a truer word 
in the life o' thee. The truth is, that we are a 9 spend- 
ing mair money on our families than ever we were 
wont to do. And what's the reason, think ye ? Be- 
cause we ken we'll soon hae nane to spend. The 
rents that we are bound to pay are out o' the ques- 
tion. We canna pay thehauif o' them, and keep our 
ain. An they, wad but put the thing in our power, we 
wad do muckle ; but nae man will strive with an inK 
possibility. — Here comes the carrier, we'll maybe get 
some news frae him." 

" Good day to you, Mr. Bell." 

" Good day to you, Aedie. How is the world serv- 
ing you in in these ticklish times ?" 

" In a kind of average way, sir. I maunna com* 
pleen muckle when I see my betters put sae sair 
about on the wrang side o' the bush." 

44 Ay, gude kens what's to come o' us a', Aedie. 
An' wc could but save as muckle out o' the hale pack 
as wad tak us to Botany-Bay, is the best thing, and 
the only thing we hae to look for now.'* 

" Hout, hout! some fo'ks maunna speak that gate. 
There will be mony hard years foreby this, afore they 
set your back to the wa', Mr. Bell." 

44 Why, it is needless to lie, Aedie ; I have two or 
three odd hunder punds laid affat aside; or say they 
were thousands, that comes a 9 to the same thing.'' 

" Na, I beg your pardon, Mr. Bell, there's e'en a 
wide difference." 

44 In the way o' argument I mean, ye gouk. Weel, 
say that I hae twa or three thousand punds laid by out 
ower my stock, have nae my fathers afore me, my 
uncles, and grand-uncles, a' toiled hard and sair for 
that, to keep up the family name in that kind o' rank 
and distinction that it has always held on the Border ? 
is it not hard that I should thraw away a' that, whilkin 
reality disna belong to me, but to my family, on twa or 
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three confoundit leases ? I could part wi' a 9 my aio 
savings wi' small regret, for it is but fair that the lairds 
hae time about wi' us. But when I gang to pit out ray 
hand to diminish the boon that my fathers left me, God 
forgie me, and I dinna feel as gin I were rakin their 
dust out o' the graves to gie away for my unwordy 
debts. Ye may believe me, Aedie, we are very hard 
bested. I aince could hae set up my face, and said. 
I was wordy nine thousand pounds o' live stock ; and 
though I can count cloot for cloot to this day, gin I war 
to sell them a 9 the morn, they wadna bring me aboon 
four thousand. There's a downcome for ye ! I hae twa 
thousand punds o' yearly rent hinging o'er my head; 
so that if I let mysel fa 9 a year behind, I hae nae a 
penny's worth o' them a' in this world. Gudesake. 
Aedie, hear ye nae word o' the rents being abated ?" 

" Why, sir, we hear aye word after word, but nae- 
thing that can be depended on. But here's something 
that will ables gie you mair insight ; there's ninepence 
worth o' news for ye, an' the Edinbrough stamp 
on in." 

" Aih, gudeness to the day ! our factor's hand, or 
else I'm a fish ! Weel, do ye ken I'm feared to open it, 
there's sae mtickle depends on that letter. I declare 
my hand's shaking as I had a quartan ague. Hey. 
Jenny Nettle, what hae we here ? The deuk's factor, 
quo' he ! This is frae nae ither than my ain bit lassie. 
Jennie, rin and bring me my coat and my spectacles. 
I maun hame to her mother. This will be a grand 
prize for her." 

Daniel would not read his daughter's letter before 
his servants ; but as soon as he got out of their sight, 
he sat down, and, perused it over and over again, 
making remarks to himself on every sentence, so that 
by the time he reached Mrs. Bell, he was quite pre* 
pared to speak on the subject. So, as soon as he got 
her into the parlour by herself, he took out the letter, 
and read as follows : — 
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" Dear Father, 
u I have not been so happy here as I expected be- 
fore leaving home, nor so happy as I am sure you wish 
me to be. J do not know what ails me, but I am some- 
how or other gone all wrong. My cousin, whom you 
sent to bear me company, teazes me to death with an 
overflow of spirits, which I cannot brook." 

" Heard ever ony body the like o' that, mistress ? n 
said Daniel, laying the letter on his knee, and taking a 
pinch of snuff. " The wenclns surely weazel-blawn ! 
Her that used to baud the hale house in a gilrevvige 
with an overflow o' spirits." 

"Folks are not always alike, Mr. Bell, neither 
young nor old. If our daughter be well enough in her 
health, she will get over that squeamishness." 

" Ay, she's very well in her health ; but ye haena 
heard the warst o' it yet.'' 

44 Joseph snibs and snaps at me the whole day, until 
I cry for anger. Mrs. Johnson is a perfect bore, with 
her uprightness, and saws about religion and morality; 
and then harping on one's behaviour for ever, as if no- 
body knew how to behave to equals but she. But the 
worst thing of all is the intimacy between my brother 
and this M'lon, which constitutes the latter, as it were, 
an inmate of our lodgings. Now, my dear father, this 
is what 1 cannot endure, and I do not think it becomes 
a girl of my age to be intruded on at all times by a 
young gentleman, particularly by one who is apt to 
make a boast of favours obtained from our sex, else 
there be some who do not speak truth of him. There 
is nothing I detest or dread so much as this, which 
compels me to be very chary in my favours, as well as 
my words ; and I don't choose to be always on my 
guard in this manner. Therefore, if you cannot con- 
trive some method of making him quit the house, I 
intend to come home immediately, and expect that you 
will come and fetch me accordingly. I feel that if any 
other gentleman, whether old or young, were to boast 
of being favoured by my countenance,! would not care 
a pin ; but 1 could not endure such an insinuation from 
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him. I would far rather die, if I knew what would 
become of me afterward; but this is a matter that 
puzzles me very much of late ; and though the thought 
is new to me, I think oftener about it than I am willing 
to tell you of." 

" This is a very queer letter of our daughter's, 9 ' 
added Daniel again. " It appears to me that she's 
grown a wee nervish. The antipathy that she has 
taken at that excellent young man, is the worst thing 
of a,' and a thing that she shall never be encouraged 
in by me. Deil's i' the wench ! 1 wad rather she 
favoured him wi' her countenance, as she ca's it, than 
ony lad I ever saw, and that I'll tell her braid seats." 

" Nay, nay, Mr. Bell, our daughter is quite right in 
keeping a due distance from all young gentlemen what- 
soever. There is nothing like letting you men know 
your proper distance ; for whatever point you reach 
once, you always judge yourselves at liberty to go the 
same lengths again ; and if the most punctual care is 
not taken, you are much inclined to be making 
encroachments by little and little. A maid, you 
know, is a sheet of white paper, and she cannot be too 
careful whom she 6rst suffers to endorse his name on 
the pure scroll, for then the erasure is hard to be 
effected." 

This metaphor being too fine and too far fetched for 
Daniel, he proceeded with his daughter's letter, after 
a little grumbling to himself. u I go every Sunday to 
church, and hope 1 am a good deal the better of it." — 
" I hope sae too, daughter, but 1 doubt it a wee." — 
" There are a great number of genteel, well-dressed 
people attend." — 4k Ay, there's for ye !" — " M'lon, 
who has a seat in our pew, attends every Sabbath-day 
along with my brother; and Mrs. Johnson always con- 
trives to place this assuming Highlander next me, so 
(here we sit together and stand together like man and 
wife. I declare I never can look up, 'for I feel my 
cheek burning to the bone ; actually scorched with 
shame. This is a mode which cannot go on, so I must 
leave Edinburgh, with your permission. Upon the 
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whole, it will be no great loss, for my masters com- 
plain, and my mistress too, that I make no progress 
whatever in my, education. I feel myself incapable of 
it. There is a languor on my spirits. 1 eat little ; 
sleep less ; and think and think without any intermis- 
sion ; yet nurse says I am well, and I confess 1 think I 
look as well as ever 1 was wont to do, and perhaps 
rather better. My dear mother will perhaps know 
what is the matter with me ; for alack ! I feel that I 
am not what I was. I have some thoughts that 1 shall 
die in Edinburgh, but no fears. It is an event that I 
rather long for, b/t I could not bear to think of being 
buried here. On the whole, father, I think that the 
sooner you come and take me away, the better. 

*' I have no news from this great city, and it is no 
great loss, for I fear it is a sink of sin and iniquity. 
There are a great number of girls here, and some of 
them very fine accomplished ladies, that are merely 
bad girls by profession ; that is, 1 suppose they lie, 
and swear, and cheat, and steal for a livelihood ; at 
least, I can find out no other occupation that they 
have* What a horrible thing this is, and how it comes 
that the law tolerates them, is beyond my comprehen- 
sion. I think there must be some mystery about these 
ladies, for I have asked Mrs. Johnson and Mrs* 
M 'Grinder all about them, but they shake their heads, 
and the only answer that I receive is, that * they are 
bad girls, a set of human being;? that are lost to every 
good thing in this world, and all hope in the next.' The 
very idea of this is dreadful, my dear father; and at 
times I tremble at being an inhabitant of such a place; 
a door neighbour, and one of the same community, as 
it were, with the avowed children of perdition. Even 
the stage plays here are not free, I fear, of ruffianism. 
Diarmid M'lon treated us with a box on Saturday eight 
days, but I insisted on paying my ticket myself, which 
I did, and rejoiced to see him so much affronted. Mr. 
Kean, whose name we often see in the newspapers, 
acted the character of an usurping king ; but what a 
villain and a wretch he made himself! I wish I may 
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never see the like of him again. There was an earl 
and his countess on our right hand box, and a baronet 
and his family behind us ; Sir Walter Scott and one of 
his daughters were in a box right opposite. She was 
dressed with simplicity and good taste. But I looked 
most of all at him, and thought him exceedingly good 
looking, although my companions would not let me say 
it. He did not look often at the players, but when he 
did he made his lips thin, and looked out at the tail of 
his eye, as if he deemed it all a joke." 

" How interesting and curious the girl's letters are 
when she gives over writing about herself," observed 
Daniel. " But hear what she says next." — 4t There 
is nobody minds religion here but the ministers and 
the ladies. M'lon has just about as much religion as 
yourself, father, which is very near to none." 

" Hear to the impudent skerling ! the bit mushroom 
thing of yesterday ! to set up her beak, and pretend to 
teach men ! It's just nae better than if a gimmer hogg 
war gaun to gie an auld toop a lesson how to behave 
in his vocation." 

"And this is a very great fault in any gentleman, 
especially a man that has a family. Though I say it 
with all deference, perhaps you have something to an- 
swer for in that respect. But my paper is out, so with 
my kind love to my mother and all friends, I remain 
your affectionate daughter, 

"Agatha Bell." 

" P. S. I have opened the letter again, to say that 
I think you need not come to Edinburgh until yon 
hear from me again. But I leave that to yourelf. 

A. B." 

' ' Now, mistress, what do you think of that letter, 
upon the whole ? Or what attention, think you, ought 
to be paid to it ?" 

" I think she has written the letter in ill humour," 

said Mrs. Bell ; " and though I would pay every de- 

. erence to her feelings in theory, I would defer doing 
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so practically for the present. It is not reasonable 
that you should be at all this trouble and expense for 
nothing ; and if she were to come home just now, 
Lady Eskdale, and every dame and miss over the 
country, would say our Gatty's town education was 
not completed, and that she had come away, and left 
the boarding-school, which is so exceeding disrespect- 
ful, that I could not endure it. It is like the tricks of 
a truant boy." 

" Weel, mistress, you and I feel the very same way 
in that respect. Indeed, it is very seldom that we 
feel differently on a subject that we baith understand 
alike. You have spoken to some sense even now ; 
but when ye haud out that a man ought to keep a re- 
gular stock o' toops, that's a wee different. But nae 
matter, I'll answer her letter till her, and that to the 
purpose." 

44 You had better allow me to do it, Mr. Bell. It is 
a question who may see ypur letter in Edinburgh, and 
you know your orthography is a little peculiar." 

" I'm no gaun to write ony thing about theography ; 
I ken naething about maps and foreign countries; but 
I'll write to her in an honest haemilt style, that ony 
body can understand. Your letters are just a' words, 
and naething else ; I never can make aught out o ! 
your letters but a string o' fine words. But I'll be 
that condescending, I'll show you my letter afore I 
send it away." % 

Mrs. Bell, finding she was not like to make him give 
up his point, seeing Gatty's letter was directed to him, 
resolved to let him take his own way, and write pri- 
vately both to Mrs. Johnson and her daughter. That 
same evening, at seven o'clock, Daniel came down 
stairs, wiping his forehead and his eyes ; and with the 
following letter open in his hand, which he read over 
to his spouse in a strong emphatic tone* 

" Dochter, 
" Yer a daft gomeril, and that's plane to be sene 
from yer catwuded letre. Yer no better nor Jok 
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Jerdin's bitch, who wod naither stey wi' him nor fri 
him ; but then shoo had thrie wholps sooken, that was 
an eckscoose that ye hefna. I'll no come my fitlength 
to fetch ye. An Josepth say a mishadden wurd to ye, 
I'll cuff him. Yer coosen sal chainge her loogins 
whaneer ye like, for i tuke her in greawtis for your 
cumpanie. As for Mis trees Jonsten, I wanna hear a 
word againsten her; and as for your sweetherte Mac- 
kyon, what ails ye at hifh ? I wad raither hae ye to 
galaunt wi' him nor ony lad I ken ; an I order ye to 
speik to him, and sing to him, and gang ony gaite wi' 
him he bids ye, for weel I ken he's no the man to bid 
a bairn o' mine gang ony gaite that's wrang. Od, yer 
no gaun to leive yer lane a 9 yer days, and stand like a 
shot turnip runt, up amang the barley and grein cla- 
ver ; a thing by itsel, sittin up its yallow daft-like heide 
whan a' the rests gane. Na, na, dauchter Gat, ye 
mun lerne to slotter for yersell like the young dooks, 
an 9 pick up sic a paddow as ye can get. Afore ye 
die'd the deith o' Jinkin's hen, I wad rather clap twa 
thusand pund i' yer goon-tail." 

" Mr. Bell, I just tell you once for all," said his wife, 
interrupting him, " that that letter never will do f 
That letter shall not leave this house." 

" D'ye tell me sae, mistress ?" said Daniel, highly 
displeased at this reflection thrown on his composition. 
" D'ye tell me that ony letter I like to write sanna 
leave the house ? Yjtmaun tell me neist wha's master 
here, for it's proper that 1 should ken the one afore I 
submit to the other." 

" My dear husband, it is for your own honour and 
future satisfaction that I speak. But, in the tirst place, 
there's not a right spelled word in that letter." 

" It's a fragrant wuntruth. I'll lay you ony baitt 
there's no a wrang spelled word in it a'. Now, if ye 
daur haud me, ye maun mind that I write Scots, my 
ain naiteve tongue ; and there never was ony reule for 
that. Every man writes it as he speaks it, and that's 
the great advantage of our language ower a' others* 
The letter's a very good letter, and ane that will sta*4 
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the test. Mair nor that, ye have nae heard it a', and 
fules and bairns only judge o' things that are half done. 
Hem ! I gang on this gate*" 

" Bat whatten wark's this wi' M'Jon, M'lon ? Ilka 
third sentence in your letter is aye about M'lon ower 
again. There is something aneth this. And my fear 
is, that ye like him better nor he likes you, and that 
pits ye intil a humstrumpery. But it* is the stoopedest 
thing that a wench can be guTlty o', first to fa' despe- 
rately in love wi' achield, and then be mad at him for 
no hadden sicken a whilliewhaw about her as she wad 
hae him. 

"Mair nor that, what is yeur bizziness wi 9 me an' 
my religion? I am mabe as good, and better too, nor 
them that make a greater fraze, and a greater b raging. 
1 hae gien ye an edication that should enable ye to 
judge for yoursel, and I beg ye will do that, and suffer 
other fock to do the same. If the auld toops and the 
ewes, that is, the mothers and the fathers, were to be 
guidit by their lambs, what think ye wad become o' 
the hirsel ? And what for gars ye speak till us about 
death in that affectit stile ? Ye'll maybe get eneugh o' 
that when it comes. Ye needna make your auld fa- 
ther's heart sair, Gatty, by speaking sae lightly about 
leaving him. Ye're his only daughter, and afore he 
lost you he wad rather lose the best toop that ever was 
in his possession, and that ye ken wad be a thing he 
wadna easy yield to do. But, Lord help me, what am 
I speaking about toops ? If 1 judge o' my ain feelings 
at this moment, when ye hae set me on thinking about 
the thing, 1 find I wad rather lose every toop and every 
ewe in my possession. Indeed, I fear that afore I saw 
the mools shooled o'er your bonny young head, I wad 
rather creep down among them mysel, and ye wadna 
like to see that, Gatty, mair than I wad do. Na, na, 
it would be a heart-breakin job. Never speak lightly 
e' death. An ye were to come here, and see my chayer 
standin toom, what wad ye say then ? I'll tell ye what 
ye will say. Ye'll say, Mother, where's my father the 
night, that his plate's no set, and his glass is a wanting. 

Vol. I. 6 
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and his snuff-mill toom ? Is he gane to the Pringletou 
mercat, or the toop show at the Cassair, or the Thir- 
lestane premiums ? And she will dight her e'en, and 
wag her head ; and she will say, Na, na, daughter, he's 
nearer hame nor ony o' thae places, but yet he'll be 
langer o' coming back. He's e'en lying in the kirk- 
yard the night, daughter, as cauld as a stane, and as 
stiff as a stick, fiim that used to keep a' our backs 
cledd, and our feet shod', our teeth gaun and our whis- 
tles wet, is e'en lying low, wi' the cauld grave aboon 
his breast bane the night." 

This was so exceedingly impressive, that, in read- 
ing it, Daniel's voice waxed still louder until he came 
to the hindmost words, and then he shouted aloud, and 
then clapped his hand on his brow, and went out of 
the room sobbing bitterly. On the arrival of the next 
post in Edinburgh, however, Gatty got the above let- 
ter, with some additions, together with the following 
one from her mother. 

^My dearest Child, 

" There are so many eras in the life of woman that 
are critical, and fraught with momentous consequen- 
ces, that she can never be enough on her guard during 
almost her whole life. Here is a pilgrimage of pain- 
ful circumspection, and all her efforts arc often loo 
few. These critical periods occur in maidhood, 
bridehood, wifehood, motherhood, and widowhood ; 
and I shall define them all to you, with that care and 
punctuality that becomes an affectionate parent to a 
kind and dutiful daughter. 

" In the first place, the period of maidhood is not 
the least dangerous of the whole, and the danger oc- 
curs most frequently about the time of life in which 
you now move. The mind being then too sanguine to 
be always under the control of prudence or discretion, 
forms to itself great and high projects of happiness and 
grandeur, which it soon discovers to be out of its 
reach. The disappointed novice soon grows discon- 
tented and fretful; and is too apt to keep all those with 
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whom she is connected in a state of mental unhappi- 
ness. Her youthful mind is too apt to form early 
attachments, which are always violent in proportion 
as the mind wants experience ; then, when the indi- 
vidual who thus rashly gives up her heart to those 
vain and tumultuous passions, finds herself baulked, 
and discovers that her affections have been mis- 
placed, or have not met with a return suitable to her 
ardent expectations, then it is that every thing in this 
sublunary scene appears to her eyes to be vanity and 
of no value. It was on such occasions, and at such 
ages as yours, that in former days the vows of sancti- 
tude were too often solemnly taken, and as miserably 
repented of; but now, when such resources are no 
more, it is at such an age, and such occasions, that re- 
solutions are often formed, heaven knows how unwar- 
rantably, that affect the reckless and unthinking crea- 
ture through life, leading her a joyless pilgrimage of 
unsocial and crabbed virginity. ' If I cannot find fa- 
vour in the eyes of such a one,' says she, mentally, fc If I 
cannot attain such and such a dear youth for my lover and 
husband, farewell to all happiness and comfort in this 
world !' 

" The object of this passion probably knows no* 
thing of all this, nor is he ever likely to know aught 
of it ; for, if he is a modest and deserving man, he will 
approach her with timidity and respect, proportionate 
to that esteem in which he holds her, and then, to a 
certainty, he will be repulsed. A quaking, indefinite 
terror aiiects the delicate female heart on such trials, 
inducing her to shun, of all things, the very one that 
she most desires and longs for. This sort of innate 
modesty is so powerful, that, although it induces the 
possessor to do and say that which she sincerely re- 
pents, yet, the very next opportunity that she has of 
rectifying the mistake, and making some amends for a 
precipitate incivility, and the next again, will she ma- 
nifest the same antipathy, even though she weeps over 
it each time, when left to herself. Is not this a dan- 
gerous period of life, daughter? and how cautious 
ought a maid of your years to be in giving way to such 
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youthful passions, and hast y resolutions ! This is enough 
tor the present ; and that you may, in your present 
conduct, steer clear of all such discrepancies, is the 
sincere wish of 

" Your ever affectionate mother, 

"Rebecca Bell. ,? 

When Gatty had perused the two letters, she wept, 
judging it an extraordinary circumstance that her pa- 
rents seemed both to know so precisely the state of 
her affections, seemed to see clearly the very secret 
which she flattered herself was concealed from the 
eyes of all the human race, which she had never ac- 
knowledged, save to her own heart, and never then, 
but with shame and perturbation of spirit* She read 
part of both letters over and over again, and wondered 
not a little how her affectionate and blundering father 
should, in the midst of his more important concerns 
about tups, gimmers, and crack ewes, have soused 
plump on the very spring and current of her concealed 
distemper ; and that her sententious and discreet mo- 
ther should likewise appear to know it intuitively. 
These things added to the grief and impatience that 
already preyed on her mind, convincing her that she 
betrayed the secret which she dreaded by every look, 
word, and action, all the while that she was endea- 
vouring to conceal it. To put an end to such sur- 
mises, and to show her parents, 4he world, and her 
lover, that she valued not his presence or society, she 
% wrote again to her father, earnestly beseeching him to 
come and settle her accounts in Edinburgh, and take 
her home with him ; otherwise she would take a seat 
in the coach in a few days, and return by herself. Da- 
niel was confounded, but her letter was all written in 
such a positive strain, that he judged it would be meet 
to comply and humour her perverse whim, rather than 
force matters to any extremity. 

Gatty had not well sent away the letter, before she 
began to rue having done so ; however, she sent no 
countermand, and hoped her parents would not take 
her at her word. How astonished was worthy Mrs, 
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Johnson one day, when Gatty said carelessly, that she 
had written to her father to come and take her home, 
and that next week she should leave her and Cherry 
to the free choice of their associates. Mrs. Johnson 
looked on her with pity and regret, and, with the tear 
in her eye, said, " It but little becomes you, Miss Bell, 
to speak in such a style to me. If I have ever made 
choice of wrong associates for you, it was unintention- 
ally. I can take God and my own heart to witness, 
and for other testimony 1 care not, that, since the day 
you were first committed to my care, an infant, your 
good and your improvement have been my sole coir- 
cern. — Toward that were all my poor abilities exert- 
ed, and 1 had hopes that they were not exerted in 
vain ; but, within these few weeks, I have had but poor 
specimens of my success. The girl that cannot keep 
her temper under control, but subjects herself to un- 
reasonable and foolish caprices, and then visits these 
on her best friends and most ardent admirers, is no 
honour to her instructed art. I shall justify myself 
in the eyes of your parents, who have been my kind 
benefactors, but about your whimsies, miss, I shall take 
no further concern. You have tried to wound me in 
the tenderest part, and perhaps you have been but too 
successful, which, 1 suppose, will add much to your 
satisfaction. — You shall not do it again. 9 ' 

Gatty was fairly humbled, and exceedingly sorry for 
what she had said. She had no intentions of hurting 
her kind nurse's feelings, but she had been acting and 
speaking in the fever of disappointed love, and felt that 
she was hardly accountable for her actions. Though 
this was an excuse to herself, it was none to any body 
else ; therefore, she perceived it was necessary for her 
to make some apology. She sat silent for some time, 
and her looks were pathos itself, till at last she burst 
into tears, seized her monitor's hand, and held it to 
her cheek ; and, after entreating her forgiveness, she 
added, " You see yourself that I cannot live here-— at 
least you might see it, if you would. Does it appear to 

yea that 1 enjoy the same happiness here that I was 

• 6* 
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wont to do? Or think you I enjoy any happiness 
at all ? 

"I have perceived you fidgetty and unreasonable 
enough," said Mrs. Johnson, u without any cause, 
that I was able to discern. Had you treated me with 
the confidence that you were wont to do, my advice 
should not have been wanting. Since you have chosen 
to do otherwise, I intermeddle not with your secrets. 
You may go or stay as you please ; for my part, I 
shall remain here." 

" Wont you return to Bellsburnfoot when I return, 
or soon after?" 

" Since I have lost the love and countenance of her 
for whom only 1 lived there, what have I to do at 
Burnfoot? — With those who have no confidence in 
me 1 shall have nothing farther to do." 

* c Alas, alas !" exclaimed Gatty, " how much you 
wrong me! You do not know my heart. There are 
some things that cannot be_ disclosed." — But then, 
fearing she had said too much, she took her word again, 
and added — " not that 1 have any such matter of con- 
cealment — No, no ! such secret I have not. But — but 
then, there are some ailments that cannot be told — to 
any but the doctors." 

" And have you any such ailments, my dear Gatty. 
and will uot tell it to me ?" 

u 1 perceive that you will not have me long, nurse, 
either to plague or please you, therefore you must bear 
with me for a little while, it will not be more, perhaps, 
than a few weeks, or months at most. — 1 bear some* 
thing within me that tells me I shall not live beyond 
that period. 

Mrs. Johnson's form appeared to rise and expand 
with consternation. Every feature of her face was 
dilated and fixed, as she gazed on the young and 
blooming form that addressed her in the foregoing 
words. But her alarms gradually gave way, as she 
contemplated her ripe ruddy lip, and liquid eye ; and 
at length, though apparently under some restraint, she 
tried to turn the whole into a jest.— u Die, forsooth 1" 
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exclaimed she; "did ever any body behold such a 
dying person ? Take my word for it, Miss, if you die 
before you are two and twenty, it will be of love ; if 
between that and thirty, it will be of the pet ; and if be- 
tween that and forty, it will be of spleen atseeingyour 
youngers married to the very lovers whom you dis- 
carded in your caprice. Believe me, you are none of 
the dying sort. — A Bell never dies, but either by 
reason of thirst or old age." 

" Nevertheless, you will soon have my dead-clothes 
to make for me, dear nurse, — you may believe me, for 
I am not jesting. I will tell you a secret — When does 
the wild rose fall from the brier ?" 

" About the change of the Lammasmoon." 

"So soon as that? — Ah, that is a very short space 
indeed ! — Then, before the wild rose fall twice from 
the brier, shall the bell toll at your Gatty's burial. — 
But in what place, is that which puzzles me. — Though 
1 have seen it, I do not know where it is. See, nurse, 
— these will be but slender bones, when dugout of the 
church-yard, and very brittle — the sexton's spade 
will cut and sever them all. I cannot endure the 
thoughts of that — I should like that my bones and my 
dust remained in their places, as I deem them all con- 
nected with the living and immortal spark that gave 
them animation." 

" Such thoughts are too deep for your age ; never- 
theless, there is a sublimity in them that tills mc with 
amazement. I am almost induced to believe them 
matter of raving, they are so new to me from your 
Jips." 

" 1 have thought much of such things lately. Life 
has many cares, sorrows, and trials, has it not, nurse ?" 

" Heaven knows how many ! and they are always 
multiplying until our latter end." 

" But the woman that is married to the man of her 
heart, is her share equal to that of others ?" 

" Her's are ten times doubled, child ; therefore, let 
no one build her hopes of earthly happiness on such an 
event. — Then every fault, failing, and misfortune of 
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her husband pierce her to the heart. The errors of 
her children, their pains, and sufferings, return all 
upon her sevenfold— Jhler perplexities are without 
end or mitigation. O look not for such a staff where- 
on to lean, else it will go into your hand, and pierce it 
A woman's life is at best one of pains, sorrows, and 
sufferings, — the primeval curse is upon it for her 
transgression ; and, save in the thoughtless and joyous 
days of youth, she hath no happiness under the sun." 

Gatty drew up her feet on the sofa, laid down her 
head, and shrunk close together. — %k O how gladly 
could 1 lay me down and die !" said she ; " I flattered 
myself that there was one chance of happiness for a 
woman — and only one ; and though I had no hopes of 
attaining it, 1 esteemed life for the chances of such a 
prize as I deemed was enclosed within its inscrutable 
wheel. Assuredly those that go hence in the prime of 
youth and virginity have a double chance of happiness 
in an after-state — have they not, dear nurse ?" 

" They have, they have. — Our sins multiply witb 
our years, shedding their baleful fruits wider and 
wider, as a noisome weed sheds its seeds all around, till 
it overrun and poison a healthy field. But what means 
all this ? — You were wont to blame me for being too 
strictly and teazingly religious, as you called it." 

" If it will offend you, dear nurse, I will not go away, 
even though my father should come for me." 

" Nothing that you can do can offend me, provided 
you ask my counsel, and deal with me as a friend in 
whom you can trust." 

Thus ended the conversation between the two 
friends, — a conversation that quite puzzled the worthy 
nurse on after- reflection. There was a wild pathos'in 
the things uttered by her ward, that was quite new to 
her, besides a disposition to wander from one subject 
to another, indicating some instability of mind, to which 
she had no natural bias*. She therefore began to dread 
that some lurking disease preyed on her darling's 
vitals, and set herself with all her heart to find it out. 

In the meantime, little Cherry was all concern,— -all 
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life, amazement, motion, and what not ; and, as every 
one of these matters became known to her, she basted 
to M'lon with the news, and laid all open to him. She 
told him of her cousin's deplorable antipathy against 
him. How she had desired her to forbid him the 
bouse, and, on her refusal, had written to her father 
to come and take her home, rather than that she should 
be compelled any longer to endure his company. — " I 
told her," said Cherry, "that the thing would never do, 
— that you were Joseph's friend, and Mrs. Johnson's, 
and mine, and that we could not spare you for any of 
her whimsies. So, when she heard that, what does she, 
but goes and writes to her father to come and take 
her home !" 

" I am afraid, dear Cherry," said he, " that these 
words should scarcely have been told." 

a They were no secrets, sir," returned she, "else, 
God bless you, I would not have told them for allGat- 
tenside. She requested me to tell you the one, which 
I absolutely refused ; and the other she told me be* 
fore Mrs. Johnson, or rather Mrs. Johnson before mc 5 
.and some bitter reflections there past on the subject. 
I never tell a secret. Any body may trust me with a 
thousand." 

44 But, dearest Cherry, when you absolutely refused 
to* tell me the message, do you think your cousin 
could expect that you still would deliver it ? Or, sup- 
pose she might, do you consider what poignant pain 
such a message gives to me ? There is not another 
sentence in our language that could have conveyed 
such another pang to my heart.'' 

" Ah, if I had known that, I should have been the 
last person in the world to have conveyed such a 
pang. Why may you not then suppose it untold, and 
then every thing will remain as it was ?" 

" That is now impossible. But no matter. My 
heart is too full to talk more to you at present, sweet 
Cherry. Please meet me at the Agency-office to- 
morrow at this time." 

11 That I will, with all my heart. Good bye." 
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Bitter were M'lon's reflections on hearing bis mis- 
tress's unaccountable message, and subsequent reso- 
lution. He loved her above all the world* He had 
set his heart on her, and had never wittingly offended 
her by word or deed. For all her shyness, and the 
maidenly distance that she had affected of late, he had 
never doubted that she regarded him with partiality. 
He could not help calling to remembrance the happy 
days they spent together in the country. How 
they had walked and reclined by the lovely burn- 
gone hand in hand to church, and returned in the 
same way home again ; and how, in presence of Her 
parents, she had sat on his knee, with his arms around r.<z 
her slender waist ; fck and now," said he to himself) 
" are all our endearments to come to this ?" 

He had been the daily or hourly visiter of our lod- 
gers, just as it happened. Joseph and he went to 
college together two or three times a day, and return- 
ed in the same manner, spending all their spare hours 
from study with one another. But now, all at once, 
M'lon absented himself, and was no more seen within f ~»o 
their door. With true Highland spirit, he took her 
at her first word, never thinking of the way in which |za 
he had offended, namely, by never making his love lx 
known. Day came after day, but no lover or gallant 1 3 
appeared now to either of our young ladies. When 
a foot was heard on the stair, every eye was turned 
to the door, but the foot always went by, or into the 
kitchen ; the handsome form of M'lon appeared to 
salute them no more. Joseph went constantly to his 1 1 
friend's room, without taking any notice of the change. 
He liked the latter way best. Cherry was terribly 
in the fidgets; her bright blue eyes had turned from 
one face to another, until they were actually grown 
larger than usual. She looked like a child that had 
committed a grievous fault, and was afraid of being 
found out. Gatty had repented of her impatience, 
had been reconciled to her nurse, and had some hopes 
of also being reconciled to her lover. A calm came 
over spirits ; it was that of cool reflection. " Per* 
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aps he may never have boasted of my affections, 1 ' 
nought she, "and why should I ween so hardly of 
im ? By manifesting such a high sense of wrong for 
iothing, I can only expose myself. Why may not I 
rait a while with patience, and, by relaxing a little in 
ny haughty demeanour toward him, i may yet hear 
he only words for which I would wish to live ?" 

But by the time she had assumed this mild conde- 
cending mood, her lover had begun to absent him* 
elf, and it was assumed in vain. Many a time the 
ilood rushed to her cheek, for well she knew his foot 
>n the stair ; and when it seemed to pause on the land- 
ng-place, her breath would cut short ; but still the 
bot went by. Mrs. Johnson soon took notice of it, 
ind asked Joseph about him. Joseph knew nothing. 
IVas he well enough ? Quite well. What ailed him, 
lien, that he did not come and see them as he used to 
lo ? Joseph did not know. He knew of nothing 
that ailed him. At length, when several days had 
passed over, and the ladies were by themselves, Mrs. 
Johnson asked if any of them had given offence to 
young Boroland ? " Not I," said Gatty ; u I never 
gave the young man any offence in my life, except 
perhaps in teaching him to keep a due distance, which 
he took all in good part. Perhaps cousin Cherry may 
have been telling him some romances out of the house! 
or frighting him by making more love to him." 

Cherry never lifted up her eyes, but kept looking 
steadfastly at her seam, and both of them instantly knew 
where the blame lay. " What have you been saying, 
Miss Cherry '/" said Mrs. Johnson. Gatty repeated 
the question. Stiil there was uo answer, but they saw 
a tear drop on the cambric that she was so busy in 
sewing. 

" You have been carrying tales of our private con- 
versations, 1 fear, cousin, and perhaps have not rela- 
ted them fairly," said Gatty. 

" I have said nothing but the truth, and of that I 
will never be ashamed," said she. 

" But you are ashamed, cousin ; and that shame on 
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your brow, and blush on your cheek, are tell-tales. 
if one may credit them, you have not been telling the 
truth." 

" After you have found me out telling a lie, I give 
you leave to discredit me all the rest of my life. I 
told Mi on no lies, but the plain honest truth, which, 
I will likewise tell now ; for I think nobody should 
say that of their friends behind their backs, which 
they cannot say before their faces. 1 would not do 
such a thing for the whole town of Gattenside. Sol 
told him that you had desired me to forbid him this 
house ; or, at least, that you sent your compliments, 
and requested that he would show his face here as 
seldom as it suited his conveniency ; for I gave it pre- 
cisely in your own words. But this went all for no- 
thing ; for I told him that I absolutely refused to de- 
liver your message ; that we could not want him v and 
was not to be deprived of his company for your whim- 
sies; So then I told him, that when you heard this, 
you instantly wrote to your father to come and take 
you away home, that you might be freed from his in- 
trusions." 

Before this short speech was concluded, Gatty had 
changed colour three times ; but only in a slight de- 
gree. Mrs. Johnson entered into a strain of sharp 
reasoning with Cherry on the impropriety of her con- 
duct, and how untenable her principles were, with re- 
gard to the retailing of private conversations. In the 
meantime, Gatty had a little time to reflect on the in- 
judicious exposure her witless cousin had made of her 
failings, and her caprice ; and how ridiculous a figure 
she now was doomed to make in the eyes of the youth 
whose esteem alone she valued. These reflections 
were not to be borne ; they deranged the regular 
current of the fountain of life, sending it to the ex- 
tremities, and back to the heart several times, with 
such power and velocity, that at length it chilled and 
stagnated at the spring, and poor Miss Bell sunk quiet- 
ly into a swoon. 

How dreadful was Mrs. Johnson's alarm when she 
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saw her beloved ward fallen back pale and lifeless on 
the sofa! She took her in her arms, rubbed her temples, 
and called for Cherry to run for help. Blinded with 
tears, and half distracted, Cherry ran for assistance ; 
and, by a kind of natural instinct, ran straight into 
Al'lon's room, entreating him in the most frantic 
style to come dawn stairs, for that her cousin, Miss 
Bell, was dead. 

" Dead !" exclaimed M'lon, dropping his book on 
the hearth ; "God in Heaven forbid! and, in his 
night-gown and slippers as he was, in a moment be 
stood at Gatty's side, and had her by the hand. " Was 
this change momentary ?" said he. Mrs. Johnson 
answered that it was. " Then I hope it is only a 
swoon, and that she will soon re animate." He held her 
arm in both his hands, and looked at her face. Her 
head was fallen back over Mrs. Johnson's arm ; her 
glossy and luxuriant ringlets hung straight down. 
" Her pale lip does not so much as quiver," said he, 
" and her pulse is motionless. Good God! what is this!" 
He then began to fumble about his dressing-gown for 
his lancet-case, for he had been studying surgery for 
an accomplishment, but not finding it there, he again 
ran to his room, and as instantly returning, he pro- 
ceeded to let blood. But by this time Mrs. M'Grin- 
der was come into the room, who, perceiving the young 
gentleman's hand shaking as if he had been struck 
with a palsy, she took him by the shoulder and turn- 
ed him away, declaring that he should not break 
either a living or dead woman's skin in her house, 
with a hand shaking in that manner. " It's ten chan- 
ces to ane that he hits the vein by half an inch," said 
she* " Od, the man's no fit to let blood of a High- 
land quey in sic a quandary as that." M'lon, who 
fioted his own agitation, acquiesced in the officious 
dame's mandate, and gave place to the regular sur- 
geon whom she had brought from the next door. 

By the time that he arrived, they had carried her 
into her own room, and laid her on the bed ; but stil 
she discovered no signs of returning life, and, of course. 

Vol. I. 7 
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their alarm gained ground every moment. Cherry 
had several times begun to cry, and scream out in ex- 
tremity, but was as often checked by Mrs. Johnson, 
lest she should fall into hysterics. The surgeon bound 
her arm and rubbed it ; tightened the ligature, and rub- 
bed again, using every common method of restoring 
animation, and all with the same effect ; the vein would 
not rise, and the lancet made only a white wound. — 
" Sir," said M'lon, " if this is only a fainting fit, surely 
it is one of more than ordinary duration V The doc- 
tor held his peace, keeping his finger close on the 
pulse, and his eye fixed on her face. At length, after 
a long and anxious pause, he said, 4k I fear it is all over, 
and that life is indeed extinct. 1 must run home for 
some apparatus ; and I beseech that you will instantly 
send for some farther assistance,'' (naming some me- 
dical men.) 

Mrs. Johnson heard only the first sentence. She 
sunk down at the back of the bed in a state of utter 
stupefaction. Cherry ran from one room to another, 
giving full scope to her grief ; and Mrs. M'Grinder, in- 
stead of running for more medical assistance, fell to 
looking out some of her whitest and most beautiful 
sheets, n hereon to lay out such a comely corpse, think- 
ing to herself all the while that this burial would turn 
out the best cast that had fallen to her house since the 
day that she first opened it for lodgers. M^Ion, being 
thus left the only efficient being beside his still adored 
mistress, he put his arm below her head, and raised 
her up to a half sitting position. Having done this, 
he put his right arm around her breast, and, squeezing 
her hard to his bosom, shed a flood of tears on her 
neck, crying out, in stifled accents, " O God of life ! 
restore her ! restore her! restore her." And, having 
prayed thus, he pressed her pale and placid lips to his. 
While in this affecting position, sobbing with the an- 
guish o'f despair, and unseen by mortal eye, he felt . 
her bosom give a slight convulsive throb, and shortly 
after heard, with inexpressible joy, intermitting and 
broken sounds of respiration issuing from her breast. 
He still continued to hold her up in his arms, Galling 
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on Mrs. Johnson for assistance, who only answered 
him like one speaking through her sleep. At length 
he perceived that both his mistress and himself were 
involved in a torrent of blood. Her arm, which still 
continued bound, had burst out a- bleeding, and bled 
most copiously. In this state was he silting when the 
doctor returned, supporting the lady in his arms, and 
literally covered over with her blood, while she strug- 
gled hard with him, manifesting great agony in her re- 
turn to sensibility. The surgeon then loosened her 
arm, stemmed the bleeding, and roused up the nurse, 
telling her all was well, and forcing her over the bed. 
By this time Mrs. M'Grinder had come in, bringing 
with her an armful of the most beautiful sheets, pil- 
lowslips, cushions, and counterpane* imaginable.—- • 
With what ghastly and forlorn looks she fixed her eyes 
on the bed. .when she saw the lady again living, and 
looking wildly from the one side to the other ! The 
lucrative funeral expenses had all vanished from her 
grasp at once, and she was not able to repress her cha- 
grin, which was manifested both in her looks and 
words. Her first exclamation was, (alluding to the 
blood on the bed.) t# Oh wow, sirs, my good feather- 
bed ! I declare it is utterly wasted ; and cost me good 
ten pounds. My fine counterpane, hangings, sheets, 
and altogether — Who ever saw the like of that ?" 

u Hist, hist," said the surgeon, " no word of those 
things just now, if you please." 

Her tongue was fairly hushed. That surgeon's word 
was to her a law, for a reason she well knew, and so 
did he. Fie then turned to Mion, and asked him with 
great civility if he was the young lady's brother ? He 
answered in the negative, with looks that betrayed 
abashment; but the other added, " Because it is ne- 
cessary that she be undressed, and the bed-clothes 
shifted; besides, look at yourself, such a sight would 
be enough to make a young lady swoon who was well 
enough before. That is all, sir ; you have on!y # done 
what it behooved every acquaintance to have done in 
such an emergency." 

M'lon went to his own room, and dressed himself, 
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but waited in vain for word to return. Growing impa- 
tient, he went down and tapped at the door, and was 
admitted by Cherry at once, who opened it, and only 
to all his inquiries continued repeating, " Come in, 
come in." He entered accordingly, and found the 
two matrons in attendance, the doctor having retired. 
Gatty was still extremely uneasy and unsettled, re- 
peating the name of M 4 Ion frequently with great vehe- 
mence, and in apparent agitation. Mrs. Johnson felt 
the utmost anxiety on this account, fearing she would 
both commit herself, and insult the young gentleman 
whom they all valued so highly, and whose late dismis- 
sal they so deeply regretted. The sight of him, even in 
that half insensate state, had turned Gatty's wandering 
thoughts to the theme, for she began talking of him 
with more vehemence than before ; and, perhaps, al- 
luding to the things told him by her cousin that affected 
her so deeply at first, she said vehemently, u Who was 
it that told M'lon ? Was it you ? or you ? It is your 
pride to expose me to those who come only to see the 
nakedness of the land v 

" Sir," said Mrs. Johnson, " it appears that your pre- 
sence agitates her too much ; let me hegof you to with- 
draw." He did so. muttering to himself a^ he went, 
" This marked antipathy, amounting, it would seem, 
almost to hatred, is certainly very extraordinary. Nay, 
it is more ; it is both unnatural and ungenerous. Way- 
ward and ungrateful Agatha ! It shall be awhile ere my 
presence torment you again." 

Alas ! little knew he the hidden sentiments or the 
value of the heart he was breaking. But he deemed 
that she was inquiring, in high displeasure, who told 
him to come into her presence. 

Gatty soon recovered, but continued in a low and 
languid state all that afternoon and the following night 
No one present with her knew that M'lon's embraces 
had restored her to life ; hut they told her that he had 
attended during her alarming fit, manifesting great sor- 
row and agitation. When she heard that, all his former 
neglect vanished, and all the supposed and dreaded in- 
juries that he had ctrtnmitted in boasting of her affec- 
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tions sunk away, and were disbelieved as some un- 
meaning slander. She had forgiven all in her heart, 
and longed more to see his face, hear him speak, and 
say some words of kindness and reconciliation to him, 
than for all things she had ever desired in her life ; 
and, expecting him to call and ask for her, she arose 
and dressed herself next day, and came into the par- 
lour, that he might have no v excuse for not seeing 
her. She even took more pains in dressing herself 
that morning than she had ever done before ; and 
though habited like a sick person, it became her most 
charmingly. Mrs. M ; Grinder was the first to observe 
it. After asking her how she did about noon, she add- 
ed, u There's nae doubt, Miss Bell, but death will 
make angels o' some o' us, if no of us a' ; at least the 
ministersgarustrowsae,and it's no our right to refute it. 
But be mae trouth, death has made an angel o' you al- 
ready. I never saw you look half so beautiful. You are 
Just like a new creature. Like something newly cast 
off the fashioning irons for a pattern. — Na, but look at 
her, ladies, gin 1 be speaking beside the truth or no." 
Mrs. Johnson and Cherry both acquiesced in the 
dame's certification, that Miss Bell looked charming ; 
a,nd the consciousness of beauty lent that never-failing 
charm, that improves it more than all the borrowed 
roses and ornaments that the world produces. What 
a pity that M'lon would not come in while that lovely 
bloom continued ! It is little that most men know 
either what is said or what is thought of them, and it 
is sometimes a mercy that it is "so. But O, what a 
grievous circumstance it was that one should be sit- 
ting fretting and pining in one room, from an idea that 
he is forbid admission into the one next him ; and 
that another dear object should be sitting in this latter, 
like a transplanted flower blighted in the bud, fretting, 
and pining even worse because he will not enter* 
One would have thought that an ecclaircissement 
might easily have been brought about in such a case ; 
butit seems that etiquette had withstood that, for it 
was never effected. 

7* 
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CIRCLE THIRD. 

That very evening, who should arrive with the 
Pringleton coach, but our good friend Daniel Bell, 
and with him his nephew-in-law, that is, his wife's 
brother's son, Richard Rickleton, Esq. of Burl hope, 
and farmer of seventeen thousand acres of land, on the 
two sides of the Border. He was a real clodpole — a 
moss-jumper — a man of bones, thews, and sinews, 
with no more mind or ingenuity than an owl ; men 
nicknamed him the heather-blooter, from his odd way 
of laughing, for that laugh could have been heard for 
five miles all around, on a calm evening, by the Border 
fells, — and, for brevity's sake, it was often contracted 
into the blooter. But, with all these oddities, Richard 
Rickleton was as rich as Croesus ; at least he was 
richer, by his own account, titan Simon Dodd of Rams- 
hope, and that seemed to be the ultimatum of his am- 
bition. 

The cause of Richard's coming to Edinburgh was 
no other than to commence an acquaintance and court- 
ship with his cousin, Miss Bell, and that at the sugges- 
tion of both her parents. From the tenor of their 
daughter's letters, they both agreed that something 
more than ordinary was the matter with her; and, 
though none of them ventured to pronounce what 
that something was, they also agreed that the 
sooner they could get a husband for her the better, 
for they both suspected, what they dreaded to say, 
that there was some love disappointment in the case. 
They were also aware, that a disappointed maiden is 
seldom hard to please in her next choice ; so they con- 
cluded that- they might easily bring about a marriage 
with her cousin Dick, which would prove what is 
termed a good bein down-siuing* At all events, Mrs. 
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Bell had often hinted at such a project long before, 
but Daniel always putting it off the best way be could. 
Finding now, however, that there was like to be no 
hope of his darling M 'Ion, he yielded to his wife's pro- 
ject. Dickie was delighted beyond all bounds with 
the proposal, and many a bog- shaking laugh it afforded 
him, both before he set out, and by the way, — " Sutor 
me, uncle," said he, " if I has nae forgotten what the 
wonch is like ! But I hopes that she stands gay and 
tight on her shank-beams, and has a right weel-plenish- 
ed face — Hoo-hoo-hoo! Hoohoo-hoo! l's gang wi ? 
thee, and see what she's like ; and, wod, if I likes her, 
l's gie her a fair bode. O how 1 wod like to s*uter 
Sirney Dodd ! — Rabbet him for a massy chit ! — He 
wad gar fo'ks trow that naebody has siller but the sel 
o' him — Hoo-hoo-hoo ! — can do ony thing but he — 
— Hoo-hoo-hoo !" 

Well, to Edinburgh comes our new wooer, escorted 
by no less a man than the father of his intended sweet- 
heart. She was sitting on the sofa, casting many a 
wistful look towards the door, when, all of a sudden, 
she heard a noise, as if horses had been coming up the 
stair, and the next moment, her father and Richard 
Rickleton, Esq. stood before her. He was of a Hercu- 
lean make, with red hair, immense whiskers of the same 
colour, his face all over freckled, and mostly over- 
grown with thin hairs, of the colour of new mahogany. 
He neither bowed, nor beckoned, nor opened his lips, 
but came striding in, rubbing his hands, and making 
for the fire-place. 

u Gatty, my dear bairn, what has been the matter 
with you ?" said Daniel, on entering, — u have you 
been ill ?" 

Gatty was so overcome at the sight of her father, 
and so perplexed about the cause of his coming, that 
she could not answer him, farther than hy giving tiim 
her hand, which was moist and warm. Mrs. Johnson 
answered for her, and told him that she had been a 
little indisposed the foregoing evening, but was quite 
recovered. 
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" Wod, I likes the wench middling weel, uncle ! w 
said Dickie ; " sutor me if I di3 not !" 

"Gatty dear, this is your cousin, Mr. Rickleton, 
come to see you," said Daniel ; "you have met with 
Mrs. Johnson, sir, before this, as well as your other 
little cousin here." 

u Snuffs o' tobacco !" said Dickie ; and coming 
close up to Gatty, he looked in her face, keeping 
his hand still below his coat and behind his back. 
" Why, cousin Aggy, is tou married ?" said he. 

" What a question, sir !'' returned she. 

" Why, because, d'ye see, cousin, that baith thee 
dress and the cheek looks something wife-like — And a 
devilish bonny wifie thou wad be, too ! Sutor me an 
I wadna gie a hunner punn that Simey Dodd saw thee 
sitting in the nook at Burlhope-ha', in that same 
style — Hoo-hoo-hoo !" 

The ladies looked all at one another, and every one 
joined in the laugh, although it was so obstreperous, 
that they were ashamed to hear such a sound in their 
dwelling. But a joining in his laugh being a compli- 
ment seldom paid to Dickie, he went on, in a voice 
louder than that of a drill-sergeant — u And, ower and 
aboon that, cousin Aggy, an thou be's not a wife al- 
ready, rabbit you ! is it not a very easy thing to make 
thee one? — Hoo-hoo-hoo ! Eh ? — Hoo-hoo-hoo ! Eh — 
What says thee to that ? — Oh, thou says naething at 
all — thou's blate and mimmou'd, wi' thy tale ! Weel, 
weel, thou'lt soon get aboon that — Hoo-hoo-hoo !" 

Daniel asked for his son Joe, and for his young 
friend M'lon, and was told that they were together in 
the latter' s room, and, as usual, seldom asunder. He 
instantly desired to see them, and sent Cherry up 
stairs with his compliments. M'lon, however, excused 
himself, but requested that his worthy friend Mr. Bell, 
and his nephew, would join him at half past five to 
dinner, as he had a friend or two to be with him, whom 
he could not leave, to enjoy the company of his Bor- 
der friends in any other way. When the message 
came down stairs, Daniel looked his watch — " Half 
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past five !" exclaimed he ; " fancy the chiel means 
to make it dinner and supper baith, and save a meal ! 
but there's aye unco little scran gaun amang women — 
I daresay we maun take the hint. Laird, what say 
you to it ?" 

u Snuffs o 5 tobacco, uncle !" said Dickie ; " what 
care I where I get my dinner! 1 likes to get something 
worth the while o' eating and drinking, but I disna 
trouble my head in what place I gets it, or wha I gets 
it frae. M'lon ? — Is that the blade that slightit my 
cousin Aggy there, and maist gart her coup the creels 
for sake o 9 him ?" 

All the party stared at each other, with looks of con- 
sternation. This irreclaimable rudeness was too much 
for them, especially for the nerves of Miss Bell, not 
yet in a state of perfect repair ; and Mrs. Johnson, 
seeing her begin to change colour, was alarmed, and 
tried to check the volubility of this Ajax, but to no pur- 
pose. — "Snuffs o' tobacco, auld roodess !" exclaimed 
he, " what haeye to say ? Oh ay, cousin Aggy, 1 kens 
where I is now! — and I can tell thee I has nae warm 
side to the buck neither — very little thing will gar me 
cross horns wi' him ! An thou had been a commori- 
looking quean, I wad never hae mindit, but to gie the 
glaiks to a wench like thee ! — Damn him if I disna 
sutor him for't !" 

Joseph, who had come into the room in the interim, 
hearing this address, laughed at it with such violence, 
that he sunk on the floor, and, with a boyish knavery, 
anticipated some grand fun from the arrival of his 
cousin Dick, for he knew him well, and always staid a 
week or two with him each summer. Joseph staid no 
longer than to salute his father, but hasted up stairs 
again to his friend, and with a countenance beaming 
delight, announced the arrival of the redoubted laird 
of Burlhope, clapping his hands meantime, and ex- 
claiming, "Oh, what glorious fun we shall have with 
him ! You never met with such a fellow in your life, 
sir! If you will but fill him half drunk, he will go out 
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to any of the streets in Edinburgh without his hat, and 
dare every man there to single battle !" 

" I should be very sorry to see any friend of mine 
make such an exhibition, or of your own either, my 
dear Joseph. Pray, has he nothing else to recom- 
mend him save such extravagancies as these ?" 

u O yes, sir; he is a great natural philosopher, 
equal, in some respects, to our Professor, and far ex- 
ceeding him in others. — For instance, if you should 
ask him about the bird called by the Borderers the 
heather-blooter, what a striking and feeling description 
he will give you of it ; or of the little wolf-dog ; "he is 
equally entertaining and intelligent about both these 
in particular, and many other heavier matters. I am 
sure that, before you and he part, you shall acknow- 
ledge him the most original fellow you have ever met 
with." 

M'lon then went away, and engaged two of his 
friends to dine with him, beside the two Borderers; 
for he had engaged none before, that having been 
merely a pretence to excuse himself from meeting 
with Gatty, at whose behaviour he had been much 
displeased of late, and highly affronted. But he 
knew there were always plenty of his countrymen 
ready to accept of an invitation to dinner, even on 
short notice ; accordingly he procured two to join him, 
whom he supposed would be as great originals in 
the eyes of the B«»rderer as the latter would be in 
theirs. These were Callum Gun. and Peter IVPTurk, 
both late officers of certain regiments no longer ex- 
isting, two genuine Highland mountaineers ; and to 
their dinner all the four came at the appointed hour, 
as well as Joseph, who had joined his father and 
cousin. 

The remarks of the laird of Burlhope during dinner 
were such as to make the Highlanders stare ; for the 
former, valuing himself only on his riches and bodily 
strength, not only neglected, but despised, all the little 
elegant rules of courtesy. He would at one time have 
broken any man's head who would have disputed his 
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being richer than Simey Dodd, but he now insisted on 
being twice as rich, at the peril of life and death. At 
this time, however, he ran no risk of such a dispute, 
for these north- country gentlemen knew nothing of 
either him or the object of his jealousy. But by the 
time the cloth was removed, the bluntness and home- 
liness of his remarks caused them several times to 
break out into a roar of laughter. Old Daniel rather 
felt uneasy at this, for he heard that these were laughs 
of derision; but Dick, observing no such symptoms, 
joined them with his Hoo-hoo-hoo, in its most tremen- 
dous semiquaver. These vociferous notes still raised 
the laugh against him, though every one present felt 
for him, except Callum Gun and Joseph, who both en- 
joyed his boorish arrogance mightily, deeming that the 
more ridiculous he made himself, the sport was still 
the better; therefore, at some of his rude and inde- 
licate jokes, Callum clapped his hands, and laughed 
even louder than the laird himself. The latter was 
so much pleased with this, that he turned to M'lon, who 
sat next him, and asked him what was the chap's 
name ? 

" Callum Gun," said M k Ion. 

<s Eh? do they really call him Gun ?" said Dick. — 
;i By my faith, 1 wad break ony man's head that wad 
call me sic a daft-like name !" 

fc ' It is his own name, sir," said M'lon, " his father's 
name, and the name of his clan." 

44 Hoo-hoo-hoo !" vociferated Dick — " heard ever 
ony body sic a made lee as that ? — Hoo-hoo-hoo ! — A 
gun his father ? — I wad hae thought less an his mother 
had been a gun, and then he might hae corned into the 
world wi' a thudd ! Then, according to thy tale, he's 
the son of a gun, and that used to be thought a name o' 
great insultation at our skule. — Na, na, Maister Mac- 
knae, ye maunna try to tak in simple fo'k that gate. — 
Ye may tak in a bit green swaup of a wonch, but ye 
maunna try to tak in inert frae the same country." 

M'lon looked at Mr. Bell with astonishment, as if 
expecting some explanation, but the old man only 
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blushed to the top of his nose, and then, to hide this 
confession of guilt, he applied his handkerchief, and 
uttered a nasal sound louder than a post-horn. Joseph 
was like to fall from his chair with laughing; and Cal« 
lum, rolling his eyes from one face to another, felt 
great inclination to join Joseph, but the looks of his 
entertainer and the other stranger deterred him. He 
could not, for all that, help joining the youth now and 
then with a loud "£heh!" which he as quickly cut 
short and restrained. 

Dick was no judge of countenances, and knew not 
one sort of expression from another, but, hearing 
a laugh in the party, he imagined he had said some* 
thing exceedingly witty, and went on 

u After a', I disna see what right ony chap has to 
blaw in a young thing's lug, till he has made her that 
saft and soupple to his will, that he may twine her 
round his finger, and then to turn his back and leave 
her lying in the slough o' despond. — I thinks that a 
blade wha wad do that should hae his haffats cloutit." 

fc< Certainly," said M'lon, not in the least under* 
standing what Dick meant, or to what he alluded ; but, 
assured that he meant insolently to some one, and an- 
xious to turn his ideas into some other channel, he 
answered — " Certainly ; 1 think so too, sir. Pray, Mr. 
Rtckleton, before I forget, could you procure me a pup 
from some of your Border breeds of dogs ? — I am told 
that you have many curious and genuine breeds in that 
country. For instance, is there any remains of the 
little wolf-dog in your neighbourhood ?" 

Dick gave over eating, raised himself slowly up in 
his chair, turned his face toward JVHon, clenched his 
knife firmly in his hand, bit his lip, and, with a coun- 
tenance altogether inexplicable, looked steadfastly in 
M'lon's face, without uttering a word. M'lon had 
wished to improve on one of the hints given him by his 
young friend Joseph, desiring to make the boor at 
least tolerable, by drawing him into some subject that 
be liked, and thathe understood something about ; and 
quite unconscious of having given offence, he met 
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Richard's eye several times with the most mild and 
gentlemanly demeanour possible. The latter con- 
tinued bis threatening attitude without moving, fixed 
in the position of a dog that has taken up a dead 
point. All the party sat in silent alarm ; and even 
Joseph gave over laughing, for he perceived his sa- 
vage attitude, which M'lon did not, he being sitting 
close beside him, and engaged in helping some of the 
party with his good cheer. Dick at length, seeing no* 
body like to take any notice of him, or to appear the 
least frightened, broke silence, and in a stentorian 
voice, said — a I'll tell thee what it is, honest man; bee 
the Lord, speer thou that question at me again, if thou 
dares, for the life o 5 thee!" 

" Dares, sir !" said M'lon, without any anger in his 
voice — " I hope you did not mean to apply that terra 
to me by way of defiance ? I made the request to you 
in good fellowship, and I shall certainly do it again, 
until you either comply, or refuse it — Can you, i say, 
procure me from your country a breed of the little wolf- 
dog f» 

44 Ay, ay ! — gavan bauld chap, too !" exclaimed 
Dick, and again fell to the viands before him ; but at 
every bite and sup he took, he uttered some term of 
bitter threatening. — " Little wolf-dog, i'faith ! — No 
very blate neither ! Weel, weel, I'll mind it !" 

" Thank you, sir," said Mion. 

" Thank me, sir !*' exclaimed Dick ; " sutor me an 
I disna thank somebody though, or them and me part!" 

Callum, perceiving his savage humour, and likewise 
desirous of drawing his attention to something else, 
and knowing of nothing save that which he had been 
talking of before, it struck him that it would be better 
to lead his thoughts again to that, or any thing, rather 
than the little wolf-dog, so he interrupted his smother- 
ed declamations with a speech. 

44 1 beg your pardon, Mr. M 4 lon," said he, " but I 
think you interrupted this gentleman, Mr. Rickleton, 
as he was proceeding with some very interesting re- 
marks about a gentleman that had abused the coirfi- 
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dence of a fair inamorata ; and as I am always inter- 
ested in every thing that relates to the other sex, way 
I heg of him to let us hear that business, thoroughly 
explained. i J ray, sir, were you not hinting at some 
story about a fellow, that had whispered in a girl's 
ear, and who had fallen into a slough, or pond, just as 
the little wolf-dog popped in ?" 

" Little wolf-dog again !" exclaimed Dick ; " whis- 
pering a girl ! a slough and a pond ! and all crammed 
together ? Why, thou son of a gun, I suppose thoa 
wants a neck-shakin, dis thou ?" 

" Nephew, I beg you will tak a wee thought where 
you are," said Daniel, " and no speak to gentlemen 
as they were your toop herds. You hear the story of 
the little wolf-dog and the ostler's wife has been told 
a' the way to Edinburgh ; and ye ken gentlemen maun 
be letting gang thae hits at ane anither. Let me hear 
anither ill' word out o' your mouth, and I'll soon put 
thee down." 

Richard wanted to show off before his uncle in cou- 
rage and strength, and felt no disposition, at that pre- 
sent time, to go to loggerheads with him, so he judged 
it proper to succumb, and he again sunk into the sul- 
lens, muttering occasionally to himself such words as 
these : " Dammit, but I'll wolf-dog them yet! them ' 
the heeland pipers !" In short, he continued so surly 
through a part of the afternoon, and contrived to ren- 
der hijmself so disagreeable in spite of all that could 
be done to please him, that at length, when the wine 
began to operate a little, none of the three north- 
country gentlemen cared any further how much they 
offended him, for they all felt offended with him alrea- 
dy, but judged him below their notice, farther than to 
make game of. 

Accordingly, at a convenient time, M'lon thought 
he would make an experiment of the other hint given 
him by his young friend, Joseph, who, at his father's 
command, had by that time gone down stairs to the 
ladies. To be sure the last had succeeded remarka- 
bly ill, but it was likely this would succeed better, and 
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if not he did not care. " Is there a creature on the 
Border fells that they call a heather-biooter ?" said 
M'lon carelessly, looking Dick in the face. 

u Wha-the devil bade thee ax siccen a question as 
that, mun ?" returned Dickie. " 111 tell thee what it 
is, sur — Here I sit. My name is Richard Ricklcton, 
Esquire. I am laird of Burlhope, a freehauder i' the 
coonty o' Northoomberland, a trustee on the turnpike 
roads, and farmer o' seventeen thousand acres o' land. 
I hae as muckle lying siller ower and aboon as wad 
hire ony three heylandmen to be flunkies to the deil, 
and I winna sit nae langer to be mockit. 1 scart your 
buttons, sir." 

" Shentlemens! Shentlemens !" cried Peter M'Turk, 
" what for peing all this prhoud offence? There is 
such a fellow as the hadder-blooter. I have seen her 
myself, with her long nose ; and she pe always calling 
out Hoo-hoo-hoo-hoo." 

" I scart your buttons too, sir," said Dick, scratch- 
ing the ensign's button with his nail. u I suppose 
thou understands that, dis thou ?" " Nho — Tamn me 
if I dhoo !" 6aid Peter, with great emphasis. 

u Then I suppose thou understands that, dis thou ?'' 
rejoined Dick; and at the same time he lent Ensign 
M'Turk such a tremendous blow a little above the eay\ 
that it knocked him fairly down, and he fell with a 
groan on the floor, like a bull from the stroke of a 
butcher's ax. 

'•* Good God ! what does the brute mean ?" cried 
Calium, in a key of boundless rage. 

" Sir, this must be answered elsewhere, and in ano- 
ther manner," said M'lon, opening the door; ki you 
are not fit to sit in the company of civilized beings — 1 
desire you to walk out." 

u Sutor me if 1 stir from the house till I have satis- 
faction," roared Dick in his native bellow. %k i am a 
gentleman. My name is Richard Rickleton, Esquire. 
1 am laird of Burlhope, a freehauder, a trustee on the 
turnpike roads, and farmer of seventeen thousand acres 
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of land. I have been insulted here where I stand, and 
I'll have amends/ 9 

" This is my house for the present, sir. There 
shall be no brutal uproar here. I say walk out before 
matters get worse, and do not compel me to force 
you." 

" Thou force me ! Nay, coome ; thou's joking, now. 
t should like to see ane double thy pith force me ei- 
ther out or in !" 

M'lon in one moment had him by the shoulder, and 
ere Dick had time to get his brawny legs set firm, or 
so much as look about him, he was at the door, and 
that bolted behind him. But then there arose such a 
bellow of threatening, swearing, and heavy blows on 
the door, and the other door on the landing place, that 
the people within were terribly alarmed, and were 
calling for the police out at three windows at the same 
time ; among the rest, Joseph was calling as loud as 
any ; such a fracas was marrow to his bones. The 
policemen soon arrived, but before that time Dick had 
by main force split one of the doors in pieces, though 
not the one that he was turned so quickly out of; but 
they were so close to one another tbat he knew not 
which was which, and broke up the wrong one. The 
women of the house were crying out u murder" and 
" robbers ;" for he was cursing and threatening death 
and vengeance on some one they knew not who, and 
running headlong into every room in search of the 
company he had left. The men instantly seized him, 
and desired him to come along ; buffeuch a compli- 
ance was the farthest of any thing from Dick's mind. 
He asked no questions, made no excuses, but com- 
mencing the attack, laid on the policemen with all his 
might and main, crying out at the same time, " a 
wheen mae heeland devils ! I believe them thieves 
thinks to carry a' the hale warld afore them. Coome, 
Coome, now, that's not fair ; ane at a time, scoundrels, 
an it pleases thee ; and I'll let thee see what men arc 
made of." 

Dick was however fast secured, hauled down stairs, 
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and away (o the police-office, in the middle of an im- 
mense crowd of raggamuffins, among whom was his 
cousin, Joseph Bell, enjoying the whole scene in the 
most superb degree. Dick knew nothing about po- 
licemen, or a police-office, or what they were going 
to do with him, but still deemed that it behooved him 
to fight his way out of the scrape he had got into, other- 
wise it would fare the worse with him. He con- 
ceived himself to be in the same situation as he wont 
to be when engaged in a row at the Border fairs, and 
actually exerted himself in no ordinary way to over- 
power his adversaries the policemen, who again and 
again pronounced him to be possessed of the devil. 
Joseph had taken care by the way to spread the report 
among the mob that it was for housebreaking he was 
taken up, and this piece of information spread like 
fire, and was actually at the police-office before Dick. 
He was there thrust in among a few culprits as out- 
rageous and unmanageable as himself, though not en- 
dowed with half the bodily strength; and there he 
first learned the extent of his crime, with the addition 
that it was thought he would strap for it. Dick at 
first denied, asserting that he had only broken a head, 
not a house ; but by degrees the truth dawned on his 
mind, that he had broken open a door, and made a bit 
of a dust in a house ; but he asserted, at the same time, 
that he had been most unwarrantably turned out of 
the house by the neck, a thing he would never submit 
to. Joseph turned home at the door of the police- 
office, quite overjoyed at the scene that had taken 
place ; and so light and buoyant were his spirits, that 
he ran home as if treading the paths of the wind. * He 
hasted up stairs with the news, but the party were 
otherwise engaged, and none of them thought proper 
to go and procure the enlargement of the outrageous 
Borderer, leaving him in the meantime to reap the 
fruits of his imprudence. 

We should now return to the party whom we left 
so abruptly with the policemen ; but as every one will 
wish to learn how Dick came on in his new birth, we 
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shall follow him into it, and recount how matters went 
on there. At first he strode through and through the 
apartment, fuming and raving at the treatment he had 
received on his first coming to Edinburgh ; but at 
length he fixed upon a tall raw-boned fellow in a black 
coat, and in the course of a few minutes conversation, 
they two were engaged in a quarrel. Dick was as 
jealous of a strong man as of a rich one, and unless he 
could be acknowledged a superior in either case, he 
was never at ease. He asked the man what he was 
put there for ? He answered, that it was not for house- 
breaking, and in a sullen mood withdrew. But Dick 
followed and harassed him with questions and expla- 
nations about himself, till the man in the black coat 
lost patience ; and, turning to him, he asked sternly if 
he wanted a quarrel ? 

" Why, master, I's ane that leykest joost as weel to 
have a quorrel as to miss yean ony teyme," answered 
Richard. " 1 have tould thee whae I is, and what ( 
have, and a' the mischief that I has deune, that gaurt 
me be brought to this place ; and I think it's right un- 
neighbourly of thee no to tell me ae word in return. 
I fancy thou's some broken minister, wi' thy lang black 
thread-bare coat ? Or maybe thou's ane o' the tinkler 
gang, that has borrowed a minister's coat out o' the 
lobby on some cauld dark night ? — Ay, thou may stert 
to thy feet. I kend I wad pit thee asteer an there 
were spirit in thee. But afore thou opens thy mouth, 
hear me out. If thou'lt tell me whae thou is, and what 
has been thy crime, I'll gie thee a bottle o' wine ; and 
if thou winna, I's resolved I'll fight thee. So here's 
outher an open fist or a closed ane for thee, ony o 1 
them thou likes." 

The tall man with the black coat stared at him in 
surprise, measuring him from head to foot ; but of all 
the sentences in Dick's speech, there was but one 
made a deep impression on his heart. It went even 
deeper than his heart, for it penetrated even to his 
stomach, and radiating from thence, thrilled to the 
soles of his feet. It was the promise of a bottle of 
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wine. Inclination made two vain efforts to lift up hie 
right hand, which offended pride as often pressed down 
again, but at the third effort the victory was won. The 
bottle of wine, or rather the feeling of thirst prevail* 
ed — his hand sprung upward with a jerk — seized on 
the hand of his persecutor — and each of them lend- 
ing their whole force to a brotherly squeeze, they 
6hook each other's hands most heartily ; and the man 
in the long black coat leading Richard apart to a form, 
the two sat down together. The former then laying 
the one knee' over the other, turned his face to Ri- 
chard, and began a formal, and, as his friend thought; 
a most eloquent harangue. 

" Sir, that you did hint your suspicions that I be- 
longed to the exploded and despised race of the wan- 
dering Egyptian tribes, is true. But that, sir, I re- 
gard, or rather disregard, as a passing jest. You then 
testified your belief, sir, that I was a decayed minister 
of the gospel ; one of these men that would rave, and 
fume, and act the hypocrite for a piece of bread, 
which yet is denied him. No, sir, a greater than any 
psalm-singing, benefice-seeking, cream) -lipped syco- 
phant is here. I am a gentleman, sir — A gentleman 
in the highest acceptation of the term " 

" Whoy, mun, that's a character ane dis not meet 
with every day. — Here, jailors ! Bring us in a bottle 
o' the best wine in Edinburgh. — I ken nae how thou 
feels, friend, but rabbit me gin I dinna find that it 
teaks a thousand a-year to uphaud that title. — The 
wine here ! ye dogs o' rogue-catchers and prison- 
keepers." The wine was peremptorily refused, to 
the high chagrin of Dick, and the utter discomfiture 
of the gentleman in the black coat, whose voice wax- 
ed fainter, declining to a dry whistling sound as he 
thus proceeded. 

" Certes, a gentleman born and bred. Not, it is 
true, of great and ample possessions, but of prospects 
unbounded. 1 have done more to extend the glory 
and honour of my country than any man that perhaps 
ever was born. But how has she rewarded me? — 
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With a slepdamc's portion indeed! Were I to re- 
late to you but one-twentieth part, sir, of the injustice 
I have suffered, it would take in the length of this 
disgraceful night. But I will not add to its regrets, by 
recapitulating them — I wish we could have had the 
wine else I shall not have heart to go on. — I am one, 
sir, of the small sifted class that has always soared 
above the rest of the human race, one of those to 
whom mankind have looked up with wonder while 
living, and with regret and admiration when dead. 
You have heard of Homer, sir, of Virgil, and of 
Shakspeare ? Have not you heard of Shakespeare, 
sir ?» 

" Whoy, yees, I thinks I have. Wos he not a fen- 
cing-master ?" returned Dick. 

" Shakespeare a fencing-master !" exclaimed the 
man in black, holding up both hands. " O let not 
genius seek remuneration for the thing it was ; for 
beauty, wit, high birth,' desert in seeroce, love, friend- 
ship, charity, are subjects all to envious and calumni- 
ating time ! One touch of nature makes the whole 
world kin ! For thee, most noble, most enlightened 
lord, knight, gentleman, or be what will thy title- 
Praised be the parents thee existence gave! famed 
be thy tutor, and thy parts of nature ! thrice 
famed, beyond, beyond all erudition ! But he that dis- 
ciplined thy arms to fight, let Mars divide eternity 
into twain and give him half. I'll not praise thy wis- 
dom, which like a bourne, a pale, a shore, confines thy 
spacious and dilated parts! Shakspeare a fencing- 
master! Well, let it pass. But that, ha, ha ! But that. 
1 say, outbeggars all in nature. O all ye host of hea- 
ven ! O earth ! What else ? And shall I couple hell ? 
Oh fie! hold, hold my heart! And you, my sinews, 
grow not instant old, but bear me stiffly up. Shak- 
speare a fencing-master! — Would that we had the 
wine!" 

" 1 kens that I has somehow often heard the neame, 
though 1 never saw the man. But although thy lan- 
guage is rather aboon my binn, I can gather that thou's 
the blade tbysel." 
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" Thank you, sir ; most courteously do I thank you ; 
*r your discernment's quick. Though last not least, 
ir. You are right. Quite correct. Pray, have you 
till in craniology that you discovered a latent truth 
> soon ? a fact that men have doubted even in the 
seth of obvious demonstration ? Pray, sir, feel my 
ead. Feel such a protuberance is there. And then 
►r adoration, feel such a bump, sir. It is like the 
ige of a hatchet heel — Is it not ?" 

" Whoy, 'tis like thou hast met with a better 
md at the cudgel than thine own some time, 1 ' said 
>ick, feeling his head carelessly, without knowing one 
t about the meaning of it. " But from the little 
tat I does know of thee, I always took thee for some 
re at man. And de'H a doubt's o't ; for all thy long 
ack coat. But pray, sir, I am still in the dark — what 
*ought so great a man here ?" 

" It was love, sir, precious and immortal love ! No 
onder that my coat be bare. You know it to be a 
>stly thing even to keep but one mistress, whereas, 
r, I have nine. Yes sir, I have nine, all of them vir- 
ns. You have heard of the Muses, sir? The nine 
lorable sisters ?" 

" Yees, I thinks how I has," said Dick ; " their 
yther kept a chandler's shop in Kelso, did he 
>t V\ 

" Sir, thou art a most knavish wag. A gentleman 
F a shrewd wit as 1 have met with." 

" So the mowther of me always said. But, Master 
hakspeare, are you not an unconscionable dog to 
ike nine sisters into keeping ? lam amazed how their 
onsciences would let them. How did you manage to 
oo them all ?" 

u I woo'd them as the lion woos his mate. When 
ley proved shy, I seized on them by force, and held 
iost sweet communion till the jades grew all benevo- 
snee. I thought to add a tenth ; a lovely mortal 
ling, and force her to espousal. But O, perdition 
iiell the strains of woman's voice, and these curst 
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terrier dogs — Here do I lie ! Would that we had the 
wine !" 

" Whoy, mun, and we shall have it too before thou 
and I part. But for love's sake, let us have some of 
thy funny stories wi' the chandler's daughters." 

lt Now by two-headed Janns, 
Nature hath framed strange fellows in her time ; 
Some that will evermore peep through their eyes j 
And laugh like parrots at a bagpiper. 

I'll tell thee more of this another time." 

Richard still continued as ignorant of the rank and 
profession of his fellow-prisoner as ever, but he had 
some obscure impressions that he was a notable fen- 
cing-master, and had a mind for some trial of strength 
or skill with him, before they parted. At this precise 
time, however, a lieutenant (or master of police, as 
Richard called him,) came to examine such aggres- 
sors as had been committed ; and there being some 
witnesses in attendance who were impatient to be set 
at liberty, Richard was fint brought up to the bar be- 
tween two constables. The judge was a pursy old 
man, with an exceeding large red nose, and consider- 
ably drunk. 

" Well, sir, who are you ?" 

" Whoy, sur, I's Richard Rickleton, Esquire, the 
Laird of Burlhope, a freehauder in the county of 
Northumberland, a trustee on the turnpike road:?, and 
farmer of seventeen thousand acres of land." 

" Ayh ! and how came you, sir from all these hon- 
ours, to be kicking up a riot in our streets here?" 

" I wos kicking up no riot on the streets, mun.— 
Thou's telling a lee." 

" Policemen, what is this fellow here charged 
with ?" 

" With housebreaking, and putting the inhabitants, 
in fear of their lives," was the answer. " We were 
sent for before we went to our stations. There were 
cries of murder issuing from the upper flat of No — ; 
and when we went up stairs, we found he had split the 
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nain door to pieces, and wa& breaking up every apart- 
nent in the house, swearing and threatening desl rue- 
ion to all within." 

" The man must be a fool, or mad," said the 
Judge. " Some drunken scoundrel from the coun- 
try, 1 suppose." 

"Ney, ney, not so fast, Master judge; Ps neither 
a scoundrel, nor the blood of ane," said Richard ; 
tf and I'll nare be called soochan neames by any poony 
reidnosed capon in your dirty town.'* 

"I say you are a scoundrel, sir; and none but a 
scoundrel would break into people's houses, and threa- 
ten their lives." 

44 1 take all here wotnesses. Dom the reid-nosed 
>iper, if I'll sit oonder soochan a name," cried Dick ; 
nd, in one moment, he sprung from between his 
uards, seized the Judge by the throat, back over 
'ith him, and began a mauling him most furiously. 
''be Judge roared out in the utmost horror, " Seize 
le dog ! seize the dog, for God's sake ! choke him ! 
hbke him ! take the breath from him !" 

The Policemen tried to do so with all their might, 
ut their efforts, united with those of the Judge, could 
ot master Dick, until they had to procure more assist- 
nce from without. He was then forced indignantly 
ito the black-hole, or strong-room, without farther 
earing, and locked up securely, with orders that he 
hould not be liberated on bail, till the morrow at the 
ldgment hour. 

The trial of his mysterious companion came on 
ext, to which Richard listened through the key-hole 
nth deep interest. He had persecuted a beautiful 
idy, who was reputed to be of great fortune, with 
lis addresses, which she always slighting, he had that 
:vening intruded on her privacy, and behaved so 
udely and so extravagantly, that she was forced to 
teliver him over to the police. Richard now heard 
hat his new acquaintance was a poet ; one of a rhym- 
ng dissipated set, calling themselves the 13urns' Club, 
vho met periodically at a low tippling-hou*^ ta fr&\« 
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ter or mock one another, Richard had, however, 
conceived something very high of a poet, and resol* 
ved, if ever he got out of that dungeon, to find oat 
that same Mr. Shakspeare, whose real name, it ap- 
peared, was Will Wagstaff, to give him a bottle of 
wine, and if possible procure an introduction to the 
nine Mottses, the chandler's daughters of Kelso ; and 
perhaps to this tenth mistress of his too, in whom he 
had taken a deep interest, from the account he bad 
given of her in the police-office. 

But it is time we were now returning to our part/ 
at M'lon's lodgings, the harmony of whose intercourse 
had been so much marred. The moment that M'lon 
had turned Dick out of the door, his attention was 
turned to his friend M'Turk, who, in spite of all they 
could do, remained for a long time insensible ; and at 
length, when he came to himself, he imagined be had 
been knocked down that moment, and set himself 
forthwith to answer Dick's last query to him. His 
mind found him again precisely where Dick left him, 
and at that same period we must take him up. "I 
scart your buttons, sir," said Dick ; " I suppose thou 
understands that, dis thou ?" 

" Nho ; dhamm me if I dhoo," said Peter. 

" Then I suppose thou understands that, dis thou?" 
said Dick, knocking him down. 

The Ensign lay as long as one will naturally take 
in reading these intermediate pages, and then setting 
up his head, as if it had never reached the ground, 
" Yhes; tham me but I dhoo understand that!'* said 
Peter ; and rising up staggering, he pulled out his dirk, 
crying, " Fhaire is the dog of a bhaist, of a saivige ? 
Oh, he is peing te plessed scoundrhell ! Is he not ? By 
te Sassenach's cot, put I will make te miller's sieve of 
his side ! Fhaire is he, I say ?" 

" You must challenge the mongrel, and shoot him, ,? 
said Callum, " else your name is disgraced. You 
have been insulted, and knocked down at your friend's 
fable." 

u Challenge him !" exclaimed Peter ; " huh ! and 
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will she not I She'll put as many pullets through him 
as there pe hairs on his whole pody. Fhaire is te 
dhog ? Challenge him ! Hu shay, shay ! Let her alone 
for that." 

"No, no," said M'lon ; " the thing cannot be. The 
fellow that would lift his hand against his associate at 
table, is a ragamuffin, and can never be challenged 
as a gentleman." 

" Fhat then is the trhue shentleman to do ? To 
stand still when he is knocked down, and not to say a 
word ?" said Peter M'Turk. 

" That, sir, was my blame," said M'lon, " in pla- 
cing you at my table beside such a boor ; and yet I 
am guiltless, never having in my life, seen the fellow, 
nor heard of his name before." 

M'lon would have gone on with his explanation, but 
was interrupted by old Daniel, who said, in a haugh- 
ty tone, " I have from the beginning seen how this 
matter would end, that the whole blame would be cast 
on my shoulders ; and I must say at once, that though 
1 do not approve of my nephew's mode of retaliation, 
1 approve still less of the manner in which he has 
been treated by you: There are some sair subjects in 
every man's life, gentlemen — some wounds in every 
character, that it is rather unpleasant to have expo- 
sed too rudely. On these you fixed, in this instance, 
without mercy, driving him intentionally beyond for- 
bearance. He has given broken heads for these jests 
before now, nor do I think he has acted so very far 
amiss at present, as to be called a fellow, a boor, a 
mongrel, and a ragamuffin. What the devil ! Is a 
country gentleman, sir, a freeholder of the county of 
Northumberland, a young man possessed of as much 
property as all the half-pay officers of a Highland 
regiment put together, sir, to be mocked and insulted 
by a beggarly ensign of local militia, forsooth ? By 
the blood of the Border, sir, I say my nephew did 
what he ought to have done. And he that says he did 
not, let him ask satisfaction of me." 

M'lon was now hardly bested. The blood 6f tbe 
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Border, and that of the Highlands, were both in a 
flame, but he beckoned the young Highlanders to 
peace, and took the responsibility on himself of reply- 
ing to Mr. Bell's perilous insinuation. He was going 
to state to him, that he did not know the topics were 
disagreeable to Mr. Rickleton, deeming the contrary 
to have been the case. However, the effects of wine 
and wrath prevented this explanation, for he never got 
farther than this : — " I say, he did not what he ought 
to have done, Mr. Bell." 

a Well, I say he did, sir ; and if you have any thing 
further to say, you know where to find me," said Da- 
niel, and strode out at the door, carrying his head par- 
ticularly high. The three young gentlemen were left 
in a quandary, gazing at one another ; Mion testifying 
the deepest grief, and most poignant vexation, at the 
offence taken by his worthy and respected friend, Mr. 
Bell, whom he said he had for a number of years re* 
garded more as a father than a common friend. This 
shut the mouths of the other two from uttering any re- 
flections on the old man's behaviour, but not from the 
most potent abuse of Richard, whom they loaded with 
every opprobrious epithet. 

During this grand climax of the conversation, Jo- 
seph entered, out of breath, and hardly able to articu- 
late with delight, as he gave them the history of his 
cousin Dick's adventures, how sturdily he fought, and 
with what difficulty he was got immured in limbo. He 
likewise informed them what grand sport he had for- 
merly seen with Dick at Otterburn races, when the 
healher-blooter, and the little wolf-dog were mention- 
ed to him — that the former was a nickname, which he 
deprecated, and bragged that no man alive durst call 
him by it to his face ; the other, relating to an unfor- 
tunate amour with a married girl, who had once been 
a servant of his ; in which affair he had nearly beeu 
both worried and drowned. M'lon was quite angry 
with Joseph for leading him into such an error, but Joe 
thought the sport still the better, and declared his de- 
termination to have more fun with his cousin before he 
left Edinburgh. 
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The young gentlemen then went instantly out, and 
spoke to two householders of their acquaintance, to 
bail Richard out of confinement, for they were sorry 
at having been the aggressors, however rude he had 
been to them ; and most of all, for the offence taken 
by old Daniel on the part of his kinsman. They could 
not help acknowledging to their own hearts, that they 
had used both a little cavalierly; so they accompanied 
the two citizens to the guard-house, where they heard 
all bail refused, the headlong Borderer having render- 
ed himself liable to a criminal trial, on account of his 
having attacked the person of his Judge. According- 
ly, they returned home to consult what wa3 next best 
to be done ; and Joseph being of (he party, heard ail 
their consultations; and concluding that, in the end, 
all was like to end amicably, he took his measures 
accordingly, and went down stairs to his father and the 
ladies. 

Daniel had testified the utmost impatience from the 
time he had joined them, as well as high displeasure 
at M'lon and his friends. Galty's blood ran cold 
within her, when she heard some of his expressions, 
dreading that the last door of intercourse between 
her and her lover was now shut ; and if so, she felt the 
sole hope and support of her life had perished. In the 
mean time, Joseph came with the news, and with 
feigned concern related his cousin's mishap. Daniel 
lost no time in setting about his liberation, and by en- 
gaging a relation of his, of hig;h repute in the law, soon 
accomplished that which had been refused to the two 
grocers. But then, on Richard's return at a late (or 
rather an early) hour, such a discussion ensued, so 
long, so loud, and so vehement, that Gatty soon left 
them, greatly indisposed ; and at length they all went 
to sleep, Richard and Joseph in the same bed, as bad 
luck would have it. There the evil-disposed imp set 
himself, with all his art, to rouse up his cousin's violent 
humour, by representing to him how he had been in- 
sulted and abused as a low ruffian, below the character 
of a gentleman. That M'Turk would have challenged 
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him, had the others not persuaded him, that no man 
who valued his character could have any thing farther 
to do with his antagonist, than kicking him out of 
doors ; — that bis father had taken his part, and justified 
him in what he had done, leaving a challenge in effect 
on his nephew's behalf, with any of the party that liked 
to take it up. 

This hint of all others roused Dick's valour the 
most, and he declared, that his old uncle Dan should 
have nothing to do in the matter, neither as principal 
nor second. " You are much more a man to my mind, 
cousin Joe," added he ; " and if you will stand by me, 
rabbit me, but I will astonish the dogs." 

Joseph promised faithfully, and it was resolved be* 
tween the two, ere ever they fell asleep, that next 
morning Richard was to challenge all the three, and 
then let them make the most of it they could. Ac- 
cordingly, they were early astir, and at it ; and as Jo* 
seph refused all assistance in penning or inditing the 
challenges, these were left entirely to the genius of 
Richard. There was only one thing he was solici- 
tous about, namely, whether the challenger, or the 
challenged, had the right of choosing the weapons: 
Joseph assured him, that the challenger had the right, 
a custom that had emanated from rules in use in the 
most chivalrous age of France ; at which our champion 
was not a little delighted, swearing he should then have 
some play with the fellows. Accordingly, after an 
hour's exercise at hard study and writing, he produced 
the following three cards : — 

" Sir, 
" I scart your buttons again. You insulted me. 
and f repaid you, perhaps, a little too hard. I there- 
fore give you another chance, and dare you to single 
combat, either with cudgels or broad-swords, at such 
time or place as our seconds shall appoint. 

" Yours, 
" Richard Rickleton. 
''To Mr. Peter MTurk" 
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CHALLENGE SECOND. 



" Sir, 
" I scart your buttons. You mocked and disgraced 
me in your own house ; and I dare you to single com* 
bat, with muskets, at regular battle distance, such as 
our seconds shall appoint. 

" Yours, &c. 
" To Richard M Ion, Esquire." 



challenge third. 

" Sir, 
€i I scart your buttons ; and dare you to fair battle. 
with any weapons you choose, from a doubled fist to a 
munce-meg. 

" If one of these challenges are refused, I will brand 
the whole fraternity of you for dogs, mongrels, raga- 
muffins, and cowards ! 

" Yours, &c. 
" To Lieutenant Callum Gun." 

When these were finished, he called up Joseph, and 
read them over to him, one by one, chuckling with de- 
light. Joseph commended them highly, as master- 
pieces of spirit and good humour, and testified no small 
wonder at his cousin's powers of composition, so much 
superior to his address. 

" Snuffs o' tobacco, cousin Joe ; what signifies ad- 
dress?" said he; " or how can a man hae address, 
that never spoke to ony body a' the life o' him, foreby 
herds and drovers ? But J was five years at Jethart 
schools, and twae years at Durham ; five and twae 
make seven, a 9 the warld over. And gin a man whae 
had been seven years at the schools, couldna indite a 
challenge, it would be a disgrace. Sutar me, if I 
dinna think my learning was weel bestowed, were it 
only for what I hae done this day." 

9* 
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Joseph went to each of the gentlemen apart, and 
delivered him his cousin's message, begging, at the 
same time, that he would take no notice of the singu- 
larity of its manner, for he would find the challenger 
one that would not flinch a foot from his purpose* nfe 
likewise requested of each gentleman to return the 
card into his hand, that whatever might be the conse- 
quence, it might not appear against his cousin or him* 
self in evidence ; for that he only produced it in testi- 
mony of his kinsman's resolution ; and with this 
request every one of the gentlemen instantly complied, 
informing Joseph, that he should hear from him by the 
mouth of a friend immediately. 

When the three met, and the whole absurdity of the 
thing became manifest, the two young Celts burst out 
into a roar of laughter, and essayed to treat the matter 
as nothing else than a piece of absurd buffoonery. In 
this they were not joined by M'lon, who gnawed his 
lip in utter vexation, assuring his friends that they 
would find it turn out a very disagreeable business, 
and one not to be got quit of with a good grace. " It 
would be an easy matter to prove him guilty of un- 
gentlemanly behaviour," said he, "and refuse to meet 
him on these grounds. But I hate that last most mi- 
serable of all shifts, and would rather meet the fellow 
at once, would lie subscribe to the rules common 
among gentlemen." 

" 1 believe,'* said Gun, " the only way to get rid of 
such au animal, will be to meet him on his own terms." 

"Hu! Thamm me if I shall pe dhoing any such 
tings," said Peter M'Turk. " For Cot pe taking me 
tiss mhoment, if I ever lifted proad-sword or cudgel 
either, in te mhatters of offhences or defhences, in al! 
my phorn lhife." 

" It is our countrymen's most celebrated weapon," 
said Callum Gun ; " and a noble weapon it is ! It fur- 
ther appears to me, that this Border Hector brute, as 
he appears to us, has made choice of that weapon to 
give yoja the advantage, from a sense that he has be- 
haved towards you frith rudeness* 1 must acknow- 
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ledge, that I like the humour and spirit of the fellow 
better than I conceived it possible for me to do." 

" Dhamm his plood, and his pones, and his great 
piggermost head of confusion and apsurds, if I dhoo 
pe liking one little piece of his whoule pody and 
schowil," said Peter. " Cot pe outfacing him, if 
she'll not shoot him through and through the pody, and 
come to his nose with dirk and pistol, but I'll not be 
prhained with a trhee, nor hacked with a clheever like 
bhoutcher's cauff. Nho ; tamn me if 1 shall !" 

" At all events," said M'lon, u we must each of us 
depute p. friend to commune with this madcap boy ; 
and, moreover, none of us can choose one another, 
but must apply to some new friends to .act for us ; so 
that the whole ridiculous business will be divulged to 
the whole world at our expense. Were the challenger 
like any other reasonable being, matters might easily be 
accommodated ; but that he is not, is quite apparent ; 
and besides, the frolicsome youth, his second, will 
urge him on to every extremity, the more extravagant 
the better, out of mere fun. For my part, 1 wish 1 
were rid of it ; most of all, for the sake of those con- 
nected with him." 

M' Ion's friend was the first to wait on Joseph, and 
tried to persuade him that the thing was all a joke — a 
good frolic — that it would be worse than madness to 
persist in. But he found Joseph quite of a different 
opinion, and resolved, at all events, to insist on the 
most ample and public apology being made to his cou- 
sin, or to abide by the result. The other adverted to 
the ridiculous choice made of the weapons, asserting, 
that such a thing was entirely unknown in the laws of 
duelling. Joseph denied this, and gave him two in- 
stances, on high authority, of the same mode having 
been chosen and acceded to. But he said he had no 
objections in the world what arms were used, only that 
he must persist in the challenger having the right of 
choice, and proposed to speak to his friend, and re- 
quest his consent that muskets might be exchanged for 
pistols in the decision of their quarrel. The other re- 
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;[uested him to do so, assuring him he would find his 
riend reasonable in every thing. 

Joseph went to his cousin Dick, and found him sit- 
ting brooding over his courageous enterprise with the 
utmost satisfaction, and quite impatient for the glorious 
consummation. Joe mentioned the proposed ex- 
change to him, but he refused it indignantly, saying, 
" That he was determined to fight them all with dif- 
ferent weapons, to show them that he was their mas- 
ter in every thing ; and as he knew he would be 
obliged to fight Galium Gun with pistols, which was a 
great pity, he insisted on fighting M'lon with muskets, 
or small fowling-pieces. But," added he, " gie raj 
compliments to him, and tell him, if he be the least 
frighted, Til allow him a tree." 

A tree !" said Joseph ; u What do you mean by 
that ?» 

u Whoy, I joost means this," said Dick, with the 
most perfect seriousness, " that I'll allow him to stand 
behind a tree. I'll never object to that, and I'm sure, 
that's very fair." 

" Why, my dear cousin," said Joseph, laughing like 
to fall, " that gives you no chance whatever." 

" Never you fear that, man," returned Dick ; "when 
he sets by his head to take his aim at me, I'll hold you 
that I have him first for a guinea." 

Such a proposal was the elixir of the soul to Jo- 
seph ; he went away and delivered it straight. The 
message, as may well be supposed, put both the second 
and principal into a notorious rage, and they resolved, 
that they would no more be mocked by a fool, but 
meet him on his own terms, and be done with it. Bu- 
siness accumulated on Dick's hand, as well as on that 
of his second. The latter was left to the sole manage- 
ment of the duelling part, while his heroic cousin was 
obliged to go and appear in the Council Chamber, to 
save his bail, and answer to the charges lodged against 
him. His friend, the lawyer, undertook the manage- 
ment of every thing, else it would have been the worse 
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for the aggressor. He spoke to the people into whose 
house Dick had forced his way— -told them the gen- 
tleman was in liquor, and mistook the door, but was 
willing to make any reasonable reparation ; conse- 
quently, that part of the business was soon got over, 
with a few slight fines, But the attack of the old 
lieutenant, who sat as judge in the police-court, was 
like to prove a more serious matter, and it required 
the young lawyer's utmost cunning to get his client 
off. A judge, in every sentence he pronounces, keeps 
an eye to his own dignity, which was apparent in this 
instance ; for even the proof that the lieutenant had 
called him a scoundrel, proved no excuse for Richard's 
ebullition of rage. Of this, the young limh of the 
law was aware, and had been at pains to ferret out 
every word and action of this old nocturnal judge, 
from twelve at noon till midnight ; and then, fully sa- 
tisfied of these, and finding that nothing else would do, 
he charged the police judge with having been drunk, 
beastly drunk, at the time he mounted the bench to 
pronounce judgment on his client. The Sheriff-sub- 
stitute, who sat as judge, asked the lieutenant of the 
ruth of this. He denied it with indignation. The 
Sheriff next examined the policemen, who were pre- 
lent ; they denied it positively ; on which the judge 
;ave the young lawyer, (or writer, I do not recollect 
flrhich,) a severe reprimand, for thus attempting to ca- 
umniate a respectable and venerable public officer. 
3e was just about to follow up this stricture with the 
>ronouncing of a heavy judgment on our friend Dick, 
when the young lawyer got up and made a speech in 
irrest of judgment. I was present at this trial, as well 
is five or six friends, whom I could name, and to whom 
ill the circumstances of the case must occur on the 
>erusal of this ; in particular, that young man's speech; 
nrhich drew forth peals of laughter and applause. 
I'he judge deprecated the interruption, but the former 
nsisted on giving an explanation so peremptorily, that 
ie was permitted to do it, though not without reluc* 
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tance on the part of the court. His speech was 
fraught with irony, but any recapitulation that I can 
give of it, from memory, at this distance of time, is no- 
thing but as the shadow to the substance. It was 
something to the following effect: — 

" My Lord, 

" Having been impeached here publicly, from the 
bench of justice, with a disgraceful and foul attempt 
to degrade a faithful and judicious public officer, and 
being sensible, that, as matters now stand, I must ap- 
pear in your eyes, and the eyes of all present, highly 
culpable, I beg leave to state the evidence on which 
my charge of drunkenness was founded, by which I 
hope not only to justify myself in part, but also to les- 
sen the atrocity of my friend's offence. 

" In the first place then, my Lord, I will prove by ^ 
the testimony of sufficient witnesses, whom I have 
here in court, that this same worthy officer went, at 
one o'clock yesterday, with other two friends, (naming 
the individuals and tavern keeper,) into a house at the 
foot of the Horse Wynd, on public duty no doubt, and 
drank each of them a gill of whiskey as a forenoon 
caulker, or as one of the party expressed it, a hair of tk 
dog that had bitten them. 1 will prove farther, that thk 
same venerable public officer went with another per- 
son into a house in the Lawnmarket, at about ten 
minutes past three, and called for a sliarpening stone, 
which was brought, and which it appears they made 
good use of, for they swallowed it up totally, and were 
obliged to pay the landlady Is. 4d. by way of damages: 
this sharpening stone being neither more nor less than 
a half mutchkin of strong ardent spirits. 

"I will likewise prove, to your Lordship's satisfac- 
tion, that the same faithful and judicious public officer 
dined with other four, at a place denominated by them 
the Cheap Shop, in Candlemaker Row ; and I have 
been at the pains to procure the individual bills pro- 
duced to the party at the said cheap shop. At eight 
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Mock, the following one was brought in, but not 
tetited. 

Dinner for 5, .... 

Porter and ale, . . 

Whiskey — Highland, 
Whiskey tody, 24 gills, at 9d. 

£13 7 

" The worthy officer was thus obliged to be absent 
for a short time, still on public duty, which, it is to be 
supposed, he never once lost sight of all this while ; 
and on his return, four of the party, he being one, sat 
down to a strenuous rubber at whist. Now, my Lord, 
you know this is a public duty that requires a good 
deal of mental operation, and one that no venerable 
man, grown gray in the service, can support without a 
proper stimulus. Accordingly, I find that each of the 
party played his hand, with a smoking tumbler at his 
right elbow, which never got time either to cool or 
tend empty. 1 will prove, my Lord, that the party 
at at that severe and debilitating public duty, till the 
ery moment this venerable officer was called away to 
dount the tribunal of justice* It will appear farther, 
ay Lord, from this other bill which was then produced 
t the cheap shop, that the party had not been idle. 
Dast your eye over it, my Lord. It is shortly this. 
To 44 tumblers tody, 15s. 6d. But it so happened, 
hat this public officer and judge chanced to have a 
►ad run of luck. He actually got hands which (as he 
expressed it again and again) the devil could not play: 
o that, though they only played at three-penny points, 
he honest gentleman was pigeon'd, and reduced so 
ow that he could not pay his shot, which stands over 
undischarged at this hour! One can hardly help re- 
gretting such a hard dispensation, nor wondering that 
.he result turned out no worse. For you will see, my 
Lord, by comparing rates, that the venerable officer, 
provided he drank his fair proportion, had swallowed 
no less than the contents of two bottles of whiskey that 
afternoon, before he sat in judgment on my friend Ueve 
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at the bar, exclusive of the porter and strong ale. Now, 
I appeal to yourself ; my Lord, if you could have 
mounted the bench of justice at ail after such a re* 
freshment? Or provided that, from bodily prowess, 
you could have effected the ascent, whether or not 
you could have been a proper judge of right for wrong 
in such a state ? I contend that the thing is not in hu- 
man nature. It is 1 impossible. And to authenticate 
this, and show how our judge behaved, I shall prove) j 
that when my friend here, a gentleman of property 
from the sister kingdom, was brought before him for 
having been guilty of a small mistake — a mistaking of 
one door for another — why, the first thing that this h 
sober and upright judge told him, was, that he was a L 
drunken scoundrel* The gentleman denied the charge, Jjt 
as well he might ; whereon this sublime and indignant L 
judge flew into a high passion, and asserted, with great % 
vociferation, that he was a scoundrel, and this without L 
either trial or proof. My Lord, this is treatment to % 
which no free-born Englishman is called on to submit 
And had the gentleman dragged him from a seat that 
he prostituted and disgraced, and trampled him in the 
kennel, he would have deserved the approbation of 
our magistrates, instead of their censure." 

The judge made reply, that no breach of decorum 1/ 
in one person was warrant for any outrage committed |j 
by another ; but at the same time he dismissed the 
charge, on account of the provocation given, and sub- 
jected Dick only to two or three small fines to the 
wounded policemen. 

The witnesses against Wagstaff were next examined* 
The first of whom was the young lady of his most ar- 
dent and sublime affection. Her appearance had a 
wonderful effect on Richard, who, as he had anticipa- 
ted, was quite overcome by her beauty and accom- 
plishments. She was tall, blooming, and animated, 
and gave her evidence in a manner so humorous, and 
withal so good naturedly, that every one present was 
moved to laughter against the poet, and to be on good 
terms with her. Richard was perfectly delighted, and 
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resolved on finding some mean of introducing himself, 
perceiving from the evidences produced, that no de- 
pendence was to be placed on the interest of his 
friend the poet. 

The history of this lady was shortly as follows : — 
She was the daughter of a sober citizen, and was 
rather inclined to dress and dissipation ; insomuch that 
her character was becoming every day more and more 
equivocal, when an uncle of hers dying at Hull, left 
ber a considerable fortune, independent of her parents, 
or any other trustee. From that time forth, there 
was no lady who had so many followers and admirers, 
although her manner of life was nothing amended, but 
rather, at least with regard to one married gentleman, 
either worse, or less guarded. No matter ; wooers 
flocked from all quarters, and, among the rest, our no- 
table poet tried all the powers of his blank verse to 
gain her affections; and when (hat would not do, he 
made a bold effort to carry her by a coup de main. He 
was only adjudged to find securities for his good beha- 
viour, and got plenty of the Burns' Cl\ib to sign their 
securities — men who had as little to lose as himself. 
Richard whispered him to meet him in half an hour at 
his hotel, and resolving to see this fair heiress home 
from the Sheriff-court, he made straight up to her as 
she left the Council Chamber. Beaus and gallants of 
most curious description were crowding around her. 
contending for the honour of her arm, and elbowing 
one another in no very ceremonious way to obtain 
this. There was the collegiate dandy, a thing of stays, 
laces, and perfumes ; the greasy citizen, and the for- 
ward impertinent bagman ; the fraudulent bankrupt, 
and the vender of blue Utt, alias indigo, ail yearning 
to touch the lady's beautiful hand, and her far more 
beautiful and pure golden ore. What chance was 
there for the blunt and homely professions of love, es- 
teem, or admiration, from the lips of a herculean and 
obtuse-witted countryman, any one may guess. But 
Dick was a man of resolution, and never dreamed of 
being baulked in any thing he had set his heart on, 
Vol. I. 10 
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without giving it a fair trial. So, casting himself in 
before the club of needy wooers, he bustled through 
them, making up to the lady's right-hand, and pushing 
such as ventured to oppose him, aside with such 
violence, that some of them tumbled on the ground 
with their heels up, and some overthrew others. One 
great lubber!)' bagman to a bibliopole lifted his cane, 
and tried to knock our champion down, never doubting 
that he would be joined by all his opponents, thus 
held at bay as well as himself; but the Borderer lent 
him such a blow, that he staggered backward for the 
space of ten or twelve yards, and then fell flat on the 
street* The boys huzzaed, and Richard was quite 
uplifted. All this was done in a few seconds, before he 
ever got time to accost the lady ; and the mob being 
gathered around, he did not wait on offering her his 
arm ; but taking hers, he hurried her off. She gazed 
up in his face, articulating some words of surprise, but 
apparently not at all displeased at the abruptness and 
singularity of the introduction ; and the rest of her 
lovers having been all driven back and mixed with the 
crowd, she was glad to accept of such powerful pro- 
tection ; so, to put a stop to farther opposition or out- 
rage, she disengaged her arm, and putting it into his, 
walked lightly along with her new admirer. 

They got plenty of attendance all the way to her 
father- s house, and, among the rest, some of the baffled 
lovers ; but the dangerous appearance and demeanour 
of Richard kept all at a due distance. When they 
reached the door, he kept hold of her hand, as with a 
determination to enter into some explanation ; but she, 
casting her eye on the number of their attendants, and 
afraid of a farther exposure, said, with a good-na- 
tured smile, ." Pray, walk in, sir." Richard com- 
plied in a moment; and. ere ever he had time to ap- 
preciate his luck, he found himself in a small elegantly- 
furnished drawing-room, alone with the object of his 
admiration. The most part of men would have felt a 
little awkward after such an introduction, and recep- 
tion ; but Richard, who was awkwardness itself, felt 
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none. Ho turned round full on his strapping beauty, 
whose looks were as little daunted as his own, took both 
her hands in his, and with a certain nodding motion of 
his head accompanying every word, he began his 
courtship asYollow: — 

u Naw — rabbit me! lady, if ever I beheld soochan 
a wooman all the days of my life !" 

" In what respect, sir ?" 

" D — n it, in every respect ! So handsome and 
weel coosten in lith and limb! So clever! So good- 
natured ! And so sensible! And then, sooch a pair of 
eyes — sooch a brow — and soochan bonny dimpled 
cheeks. Rabbit me! an ever 1 knowed what it was 
to be in love with a woman before ! Nay, now, that 
smile is not to be bworne ; it gangs through anc like 
an elshin and a lingel/' And with that he catched 
her in his arms, and gave her a hearty smack. 

" Please, sir," said she, " consider where you are, 
and who it is that you treat with such freedom. 1 
know nothing about you, neither do you about me, 1 
suppose." 

"And what should I ken about thee, pray now ? All 
that I knows about thee is, that thy name's Keatie 
M fc Nab ; that thou was in the Council Chamber the 
day as weel as myself ; and that thou's the ae bonniest 
and blithest lassie tbat ever I set mine eyne on. Now, 
thou's angry, like a fool, because I gied thee a single 
kiss ; but dis thou ken, an 9 gie me my will, I could find 
in my heart to kis thee twenty years without intermis- 
sion, and without weariness ? Thou shalt soon ken 
all about me that either thou or any bwody else can 
ken. Ps Richard Rickleton, Esquire — the laird of 
Burlhope — a trustee on the turnpikes — freeholder 
of the coonty of Northoomberland — and tenant of 
17,000 acres of land in England and Scotland. Now, 
What does thou think now? Does thou ken Simey 
Dodd of Kameshope ?" 
" No." 

" Thy loss is no great — He's a baughle. He pre- 
tends to be richer than I, but I wish 1 heard him say 
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sae. The chiel is gayan rich ; but, an I doosna count 
acre for acre, sheep for sheep, and poond for poohd 
with him, my name shan't be Richard Rickleton, Esq. 
and I shall not be laird of Burlhope neither, nor a 
troostee on the toornpikes — heh! Him !" 

" I perceive there is a degree of rivalry between 
you and Mr. Dodd," said she, — " But perhaps you do 
not know that I am but a poor girl, and unmeet to be 
the companion of so great a man." 

" Whoy, woman, what's thou on about ? Ps sure I 
has plenty for thee and I baith ! I disna care, an I had 
thee, whether thou had a sark to the back o' thee or 
no." 

" Is it true that you know no more of me than you 
have said ?" said she, with apparent curiosity. 

" Whoy, how should I ?" said he, — " I came butto 
town last night, and got into an unlucky fray. And 
now it minds me I have three combats on my hands, 
and may be a dead man afore the morn* But, if i 
live, wilt thou let mc come and see thee again before 
I go ?» 

" Certainly ,*' was the answer. But the lady's mo- 
ther coming in, the conversation became too miscel- 
laneous for insertion, and the redoubted Richard, af- 
ter ingratiating himself with the old dame prodigiously, 
on account of his estate, his flocks of sheep, and a 
twae thoosan poons in Sir William's Bank, lying at a 
percentage, went off so much elated, that he ran along 
the street ; and hasting to the hotel where the Prin- 
gleton fly stopped, he there found his friend the poet 
standing on the steps. The great Shakspeare had 
been inquiring for Richard, but, on proffering to wait 
in the coffee-room till his arrival, was refused admit- 
tance, and had been compelled to take up his rest on 
the stone stair. Richard, in his full flow of spirits, 
shook him by the hand, and then led him by the shoul- 
der, first into one room and then another, and after- 
ward a third, in all of which there was company. 
The son of Apollo was quite confounded at the origi- 
nal manner of his new acquaintance ; he knew no- 
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thing about ringing a door-bell, or calling a waiter, 
but went, with unblushing front, into every room that 
came in his way, always addressing the company in 
each as the people of the house, and never either un- 
covering, or quitting hold of the collar of his compa- 
nion's coat. The poet objected going into the third 
room, and drew back ; but Richard pulled him in, 
vociferating at the same time, " Cwome along, mun, 
cwome along ! — What is thou hanging back for, like a 
teyke in a tether? — I say, sir, is thou the landlord of 
this house ?" The nobleman whom he accosted point- 
ed to the door. " I beg thee pardon, sir," rejoined 
Dick — " IVas only gaun to gie this chap here a bottle 
of port wine ; and, in a public house, I fancy ae 
man's money's as good's another's." Without more 
ado, he helped himself to a seat at the farther end of 
the room, after compelling the poet to sit down on the 
one next it ; and, without quitting his hold, he thump- 
ed with his heel on the floor, as they do in country 
inns, to make the waiter attend. The nobleman rang 
the bell furiously, and a powdered waiter coming in, 
pointed to the intruders. The little spruce fellow 
came close up to Richard, and with an inclination of 
his body, and a subsequent, taper in a reverse direc- 
tion, articulated the comprehensive question, " Sur ?" 
as Richard thought, in a very haughty manner. 

" Surr !" returned he — " Dis thou ken whae thou's 
calling surr, with soochan a snooster as that ?" 

" What are your commands, sur, if you please ?" 
rejoined the man of the towel, in the same authorita- 
tive style — a style that Dick could not brook. 

" Why, sur," said he, "my commands are, that thou 
take theeself off, clout and all, and bring us a bottle of 
thee best port wine, and some cauld water — Thou un- 
derstands that, dis thou ?" 

<c Please to walk this way, sur," said the waiter, 
bowing, and leading the way with an unconscionable 
strut. 

Richard held down the poet, and would not move. 
— w Whoy, where is thou gaun, with all them ca* 

1Q* 
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pers ?" cried he ; " this here place will do well 
enough." 

" 1 insist on my room being instantly cleared of such 
cattle !" cried his lordship, addressing the waiter. 

si Whoy, what's thou saying about, cattle, mun ?" 
said Dick, rising up, and coming a few steps nearer bis 
lordship ; " whae is it that thou's calling cattle, I would 
like to ken ? — I say, landlord, bring the wine here that 
I have ordered ; and if thou disna clear this room for 
me, whoy, I kens of one that shall soon do it for thee, 
that's all!" 

The waiter was astounded. The poet tried to make 
his escape ; but Richard seized him with a grasp that 
interrupted his flight. The wily servant then, to save 
the credit of his master's house, brushed up, and whis- 
pered something in Richard's ear, that at once over- 
came his pride and obstinacy, and he actually follow- 
ed Princox out of the room, nodding to the nobleman, 
by way of begging his pardon ; and being conducted 
to a retired place down stairs, the poet and he had 
their wine, and their extravagant conversation toge- 
ther. It was all, for a time, about the lovely and adora- 
ble Miss Catherine M 4 Nab, whom the poet declared 
he would follow till death ; and afterward about the 
nine Muses, the mistresses of the latter, whom Richard 
supposed to be the chandler of Kelso's beautiful 
daughters, the Moyses; and being desirous of taking 
one or two of them off his friend Shakspeare's hand 
while he remained in town, Richard plied him with 
wine, and the most fulsome flattery about his personal 
appearance ; for of all mental qualifications our Bor- 
derer was totally ignorant, not being at all apprized of 
their nature', or what to say concerning them* 

But the outrageous adventures of this bullyquashcr 
have led us too long away from the thread of our tale, 
and, owing to the way in which he came to be con- 
nected in it, must, it is to be feared, lead us farther 
still. In the mean time, we must return to the point 
where we broke off, in pursuit of his fortunes. 

There was nothing but bad humour, and a sort of 
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v mystery prevailed at the lodgings of the Bells, 
3 ladies found out that there had been some serious 
understanding among the party, and that it had 
n on account of their kinsman Richard. They 
ceived that old Daniel, who was for the most part 
with them, was in the Gdgets, and irritated at 
on ; and this discovery fell on poor lovelorn Gat* 
heart like an untimely frost on a flower that had 
te to its blossom too early, exposing its delicate 
Dm to the fervid ray, before the guardian leaves of 
erience had closed around it. Love was the fer- 
ray that made this bud blossom too rathely, and 
ppointment the chilling blast that made it blench 
>fe its time. 

" Let simple maid the lesson read — 
The weird may be her ain." 

saw as if the hand of fate was raised against her 
3, and felt as if some overruling power had corn- 
ed her to take offence where none was meant, and 
ire no cause could be rationally assigned why the 
nee was taken. Now the parting with him who 
all the world to her, whom she felt she had in- 
d, and dreaded also that he had been insulted by- 
father and kinsman, melted her heart. What 
ild she have given for oblivion of the past ! — of the 
2 when she had repelled all the advances of her 
;r, from maidenly pride and jealousy, and again to 
ve the attentions and attachment of their early ac- 
intance ! As matters stood, however, she could 
n no line of conduct for herself but one, and that 
5 not to go and leave him, — even this she had not 
exclusive power of fulfilling ; she had brought her 
er all the way from home, for the express purpose 
aking her with him, and how was she now to evade 
ipliance ? A maiden in love moves always in ex- 
ies, she is either all coyness, pride, and jealousy, 
ill tenderness and complacency. Gatty was quite 
rceme with conflicting feelings, and betook her to 
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her bed a little past the hour of noon, expecting to 
find repose of spirit in the place where she daily found 
repose of body, and no sooner was she laid down, than 
she desired Mrs. Johnson and Cherry to leave her, 
that she might sleep. But slumber was far distant 
from that couch, and would not be wooed to return* 
She was exceedingly unhappy, and soon sought relief 
of heart in a flood of scalding tears. Futurity pre- 
sented nothing to her distempered fancy but disap- 
pointment, sorrow, and a broken heart, if she retired 
again to the country, now that the last hold she had 
of her lover's society there was broken short by this 
misunderstanding betwixt hint and her father. And 
even if she remained, she could hardly see how mat- 
ters could be again made up between M'lon and her, 
without too much humiliation on her part, which, if 
yielded, might breed contempt. 

Such were the thoughts that preyed on her mind, as 
she lay sobbing, and drowned in tears ; and just when 
her cogitations were at the bitterest, her father enter* 
cd to inquire how she was, and when she would be 
ready for taking her departure ; — for he was just going 
to take out tickets for the fly., he said, and would take 
them out for to-morrow, or next day, as she inclined. 
— She was not very well, she said, and doubted much 
if she would be able to take the journey at this time, 
if indeed she was ever able. She supposed her dear 
father would be under the necessity of leaving her 
where she was for a while, and returning without 
her. 

" Ye will be waur than you look like, and waur than 
I think ye are, lassie," said he " if ye canna hurl out 
in the fly wi' your cousin and me — An ye were at your 
last gasp, ye wad rather be the better than the waur 
o' sic a canny and a pleasant jaunt. If ye turn sick 
or squamish, your cousin and 1 will take ye on our 
knees time about, and ye shall lie on our bosoms as 
easy as ye war on a feather-bed." 

"Me lie on Dick Rickleton's breast!" exclaimed 
she ; " I would sooner lie on a bed of cut flint"! Oh. 
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father, how could you bring that bear along with you ? 
We will be all affronted with him, every one of us, 
before you get him out of town again." 

" It is needless to make a short tale a lang ane, 
daughter," said he ; " 1 brought in that same bear to be 
a husband to you. Your mother is set on the match, 
and I am nacthing against it. We suspect there is 
some whaup i' the raip wi' ye — some bit love dilemma 
that is hingin heavy on your spirits, and we ken but o' 
ae cure for sic a melody ; — that cure is come to our 
hand, in a rich, strong, hard-headed chiel, that kens 
bow to stand for his ain against a' the warld ; and if ye 
dinna approve o' marrying him offhand, why, ye ken, 
ye can be nae the waur o' being weel Courtit, — it will 
maybe spur on some other that ye like better." 

During this speech, Gatty was lying burning and 
shivering in restless indignation, but the latter clause 
restrained for a moment what she was about to say, 
and set her a-thinking, instead of making any reply, 
Daniel went on — u But as for leaving you here, daugh- 
ter, never speak o' that, for it's the thing I winna do, 
— I hae neither money nor time to spend to be coming 
touning a 7 the way to Edinburgh for a wench's whim* 
sies. Ye shall gang hame to your mother at present 
— that baith she and 1 are determined on ; and I'm gaun 
to leave your cousin Cherry and Joseph under the care 
of the nurse." 

Gatty was still silent, for she found it vain to reply; 
and she had no one to blame but herself for this reso- 
lution of her father's, nor indeed, as she now felt, for 
all the griefs that belaid her. O love ! what inconsis- 
tent things canst thou not make a maiden to do ? And 
what gnawing pains canst thou not make her feel, by 
way of retribution ! 

"1 shall take out the tickets for to-morrow," said 
Daniel, as he left the room. 

" I wish I were dead !" said Gatty, and turned her- 
self over in the bed. 

She had not lain long, before she heard the stento- 
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rian voice of her cousin in the dining-room, which add- 
ed to her mental agony ; for her heart was so thoroughly 
softened down, that it was too much alive to every 
impression* He was elevated with love, wine, and 
warfare, — these had the effect of exalting his voice, at 
the same time that they threw every idea in his addle 
pate into a chaos of utter confusion. With all this 
multiplicity of business on his hands, he was buoyed 
up with the hope, that, in and through his friend the 
poet's interest, he was to have an assignment with one 
at least of the chandler's beautiful daughters that same 
evening* He asked carelessly for his cousin Aggy, and, 
though told that she was in bed. and much indisposed, 
be heard not the reply, but asked other twice in the 
same words, and always the next minute* He was now 
quite in the fidgets to meet Joseph, and, for all his un- 
daunted courage, he was occasionally seized with a 
sort of anxiety, gripes that fastened on his loins and 
shoulder-blades, and held him yawning and racking 
himself on every short interval* Joseph at last came 
in, and the two retired to their sleeping-room; and 
there our bully was informed that all the three chal- 
lenges were accepted on his own terms, and all the 
meetings to take place early next morning, at different 
places on the shore of the Frith, a mile west from 
Newhaven, and each of them within twenty minutes 
of another* fc4 So that you see, cousin," added Joseph, 
" you will have hot work of it ; and the worst of it is, 
that if you fall in the first encounter, both the remain- 
ing rascals will escape with impunity." 

44 Punity or no punity," said Richard, " I wish the 
Gombats had been the nitiht ; for I's no perfectly at my 
ease, and I would have liked to have been sae, for 
certain reasons. Rabbit me, if 1 dare venture on them 
Kelso lasses the night! they may drive a body 
stupid." 

44 Ay, without driving him very far," said Joseph. 
" But if you have an appointment with any Border la- 
dies, it is certainly proper that I escort you ; for, as 
your second in affairs of death and life, I must watch 
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er all your actions to-night, that you may be in per- 
ct and complete trim to-morrow morning, and that 
ir country be not disgraced. " 
" Nay, nay, be thou nae feared, man," said Dick. 
Fs no very ill for taking fright ; and as for either 
ncing or firing, I'll stand a match with any in thethree 
ngdoms. What, mun ! does thou no ken that I fen- 
d twelve weeks under Stewart the Highlandman ? 
11 tak in hand to hit ony man in the king's dominions, 
ith sword or cudgel ; and for a vizzy, 1 winna yield 
< man living ! How far a distance does thou mean to 
low us with muskets?" 

" You said fair battle distance," said Joseph, " and 
was thinking of giving you a space between of sixty 
trds." 

u You may as well give us sixty feet, cousin," said 
ichard. — u Whoy, man, I'll take a bet of forty 
tineas, that, at a hundred and forty yards, I shall hit 
ithin an inch of any button on his coat. But I'll tell 
ee, Joseph ; change pistols or change words with 
ie seconds as thou likes, but keep thou a grip of the 
usket I gies thee, for the de'il a ane I'll fire but that. 
x thou me nae questions, but do as I bid thee there, 
id do all the rest as thou likes the sel o' thee." 
Joseph promised that he would, observing, that a 
;ntleman had a right to use his own pistols, and why 
}t his own gnn. 

The rest of the day was spent in languor and rest- 
issness, although they visited several of the sights, as 
>aniel termed them, which were then exhibiting in 
Idin burgh. At half past four they dined at an ordi- 
ary, where they met with gentlemen from every 
uarter of the United Kingdom ;• and as their dialect 
ras the same as Greek to Richard, and his only a de- 
ree better understood by them, their conversation was 
erfectly good humoured, and as amusing and edyfving 
8 the greater part of conversations that one generally 
tears. At seven they went to the theatre, where, by 
ppointment, they met the poet, he having a free 
icket, for writing scraps of theatrical criticisms in 
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the newspapers. At eleven they went to see the nine 
Mouses, the tallow-chandler's beautiful daughters; and, 
although they were not all at home, Richard was de- 
lighted beyond all bounds with those that were. But, 
he being obliged io treat the party, remarked that they 
kept an expensive house, them Kelso ladies, and 
seemed to ken very little either about their native 
place or their native tongue. 

Gatty continued in bed all that day and night ; and, 
as Richard absolutely refused to leave town for another 
day at least, the tickets were not taken out. 

The next morning Joseph and he were on the 
ground a little after the break of day. It had been 
always that mischievous boy's plan to turn the whole 
of the business of the challenge into a farce, to the de- 
triment of his cousin Dick, to make him take fright, to 
have him filled drunk, or otherwise to make him miss 
his appointment ; and if all these failed, as they now 
had done, he had hopes of making it up with the 
friends to fire blunt shot, or to call a parley at some 
unfair motion with the swords, or otherwise, so as to 
put a stop to all violent proceedings. He had hinted 
this to his friend M'lon the evening before, but was 
confounded at the sharp indignant answer he received. 
— " You may make a fool of yourself, or any of your 
relations, as far as you please for me, Joseph," said 
he ; " but, in doing so, you ought not to have involved 
others, who do not choose to be mocked by either you 
or them. You and he must now abide by the con- 
sequences of your foolish and absurd measures ; and 
I have only farther to inform you, that if any other 

Jerson but yourselfhad proposed such a motion to me, 
would have kicked him down stairs." 
Joseph was, therefore, exceedingly disconcerted 
and downhearted as they proceeded to the field next 
morning. He had meant only a practical joke, never 
thinking, from the ludicrous manner in which the 
challenges were given and expressed, that they could 

{)0ssibly be viewed in a serious light. Besides, the 
oss of his friend M'lon, by his own folly, was what he 
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could not endure to think of. The meeting between 
that gentleman and Richard having been appointed 
the first to take place, Joseph endeavoured all that 
was in his power to persuade his cousin to make some 
apology, assuring him, that though M'lon had insulted 
him, it was altogether unintentionally — that he knew 
nothing whatever of the story of the little wolf-dog, 
but merely mentioned it at his instigation. Richard 
would make no apology ; nor did he even seem much 
inclined to accept of one. He had been insulted, he 
said, and turned out of a door, and he would fight 
twenty combats on the same ground. He had done 
nothing that required an apology, and he would com- 
pel his antagonist to make one, or do worse. Joseph 
tried to intimidate him by urging the necessity of his 
making a will, and of saying his prayers ; but Rich- 
ard's comprehension could not take in these — he re- 
mained immoveable. 

I chanced to meet with Mr. Joseph Bell at Captain 
Rodgers's lodgings, in Drummond-Street, the day after 
this extraordinary encounter but one ; and, though the 
Conversation was wholly about the duels, there was 
so much said about them that I am uncertain if I re- 
member the story so as to relate all the circumstances 
according as they happened ; and I entreat that the 
parties will excuse me if, in some small particulars, I 
may be incorrect. It was agreed between the se- 
conds, on what grounds I have forgot, that the parties 
should fire alternately. But I think it likely that it 
was because they conceived there was no danger to 
either party at the distance agreed on. M'lon's se- 
cond at first proposed forty yards, but Joseph would 
not listen to such an arrangement ; and that he might 
have room for a fair mediocrity, proposed 160 yards* 
The gentleman laughed at him, and said he would 
stand for a mark to any man at that distance for a 
shilling a time ; and, thinking Joseph's caution pro- 
ceeded from fear, he became the more obstinate, 
seeming to value himself on the nearness to which he 

Vol. I. 11 
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could bring the combatants to each other ; so that in 
spite of all Joseph could say, 85 paces was the dis- 
tance to which he was obliged to consent. They cast 
lots for the first fire, and M'lou got it ; and as the se- 
conds, on presenting them with their muskets loaded, 
foolishly persisted in keeping their ground, quite nigh 
to their several friends, Richard gallantly held up bis 
bat, to direct the fire of his opponent to the right per- 
son. Joseph then fired a pistol as the signal, and in- 
stantly M'lon'3 ball whistled by, apparently at a good 
distance. Richard mocked the piping sound that it 
made with a loud " whew ! there he goes ! I wish all 
the fishwives about Newhaven be safe. D — n bis 
blind eyne, if he's within a tether-length of his mark.'' 
M'lon held up his hat as it behooved him, for both his 

second and Dr. L were within a few yards of 

him. Richard made himself ready. " I'll let him 
see how a man shoots," said he. The second fired his 
pistol, and ere the sound reached the Borderer's ear, 
his musket was discharged. He instantly set off, and 
was going to run to see the effect produced ; but Jo- 
seph made him return and keep his ground. He cur- 
sed the etiquette that would not suffer a man to go 
and see his shot ; and said to Joseph as he left him, 
" I ettled at the crown of his hat, but I could as easily 
have taken his right eye." 

Joseph laughed at the absurdity of his daft cousin, 
as he often styled him ; but what was his astonish- 
ment, on going up to the other second, to learn that 
the ball had actually gone neatly through the hat, in the 
very middle of the crown* Joseph said in my hear- 
ing, that he behaved very ill on this occasion, by 
boasting that M'lon's life had been fairly in his cou- 
sin's power, and insisting that no farther exchange of 
fires should be allowed. The pride of the Highland- 
ers was moved by this. They would not submit to 
lie under any obligation. M'lon was appealed to ; 
but all the satisfaction that Joseph could get, was, that 
he was willing, as before, to accept of an apology, but 
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declined offering any. Joseph was piqued at the ob- 
stinacy of his friend, and at his utter unreasonable- 
ness, and begged of him to offer any thing that could 
be accepted, as he well knew his cousin was not the 
aggressor ; and as he himself, out of mere frolic, had 
been tfoe occasion of the misunderstanding, he en- 
treated that he might likewise be instrumental in 
making up the difference. He likewise stated to him, 
with great simplicity, what he dreaded would be the 
consequence ; but there he touched on ticklish ground 
that instantly broke off the negotiation. M'ion spoke 
kindly and respectfully to Joseph, but remained obsti- 
nate. He felt that, as matters stood, he could not 
yield an inch without being liable to the imputation of 
cowardice ; and, after much vain remonstrance, no 
other expedient could be found but a second (ire ; on 
which the seconds retired and loaded the muskets and 
the signal pistols once more ; but M'lon's second was 
not mocking about the length of the distance that 
time. 

All this while no one consulted honest Dick, who, 
conceiving himself in honour tied to the spot, and not 
at liberty to move an inch, stood in the most desperate 
state of impatience all the time this needless colloquy 
was going on. He several times waved his hat as a 
signal for the conference to be broken off; and at 
length he put forth such a voice as made the travel- 
lers on the Fifan shore pause and listen, and all the 
boatmen on the Frith lean upon their oars : u Hilloa ! 
come out the gate here! What are ye waiting on ?" 
This he shouted with a tone that awakened an hun- 
dred echoes along the wooded coast ; but then, tramp- 
ing through impatience, he spoke to himself as follows : 
— u Ye hae mookle to make work about. 1 could 
have laid all the three oop at ither's sides in the hoff 
o' th' time thou's taking consoolting of it. Sutor me, 
if I could not." 

" You must stand another fire, and return it too, 
cousin," said Joseph, as he came up and restored to 
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him his piece. " And now that you have shown the 
gentlemen what you can do, I entreat that you will 
fire in the air, or perhaps it would be better to decline 
firing altogether." 

Richard laughed with a loud ha, ha, when told that 
he had put the ball neatly in the centre of the hat's 
crown ; and added, " Whoy, the chap has no chance 
at all, that's undeniable. But we'll see how him 
coomes on this time." 

Joseph retired a small space and fired his pistol, 
while Richard waved his hat around his head, and im- 
mediately Melon's ball grazed the beach, within a foot 
of the place where Richard stood. The latter start- 
ed, uttered some words of approval, and made himself 
ready for returning the fire. Joseph held out both 
hands, and implored him to refrain, but he answered, 
<fc Be nae feared, mun ; be nae feared. He's not hau- 
ding up his hat this time through pride, and it may be 
hard both to hit and miss. But I have a kind of ill 
will at yon high-crowned hat. Be thou nae feared, 
mun." As he pronounced the last word, the signal 
pistol was fired. Richard merely raised the piece to 
his eye ; he did not take the aim of a moment before 
the shot went off, and MMon dropped. 

" Confound your charging," cried Richard. " If 
you have put in three grains too little of powder, the 
man's gone ! Confound your charging, callant! If it 
struck an inch o'er laigh, the man's brains are out ! 
Odd rabbit it, what will be done ?" 

As be said this, he ran toward the spot where the 
friend and surgeon were busily engaged with the body, 
leaving Joseph quite behind, whose knees were be- 
come powerless from grief and terror. Ere ever 
Richard got near the heart-rending scene, he kept 
calling out, "Has't hutten him ? Has't hutten him? 
Lord help us, has't gane through his head ?" 

No one deigned any reply, for they were both too 
busily engaged about their friend, to pay any regard to 
. tfeuch a question put in such a way ; but Richard, un- 
mindful of their disrespect, went on, " Who was't that 
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charged her ? Was't you, Master Second ? Confound 
your stupidity ! I ettled through the crown o' his hat, 
but he disdained to lift it off his head. Thou hast 
naebody to blame but thysel. — Ho, ho ! is that all ? 
He's not a penny the worse. He has gotten a coo* 
founded knap, though. Well done yet, little Blucher." 
That was the name of his gun. It had a patent-threa- 
ded barrel. Richard had practised with it for many 
years, and could almost infallibly hit to a hair's- breadth. 
He had by chance brought it along with him for some 
small repair. M'lon still showed no signs of life ; but 
neither of his two friends had been able to discover 
the wound, until Richard arrived, who put his finger 
on it at the first instant, knowing well beforehand 
whereabout it behooved to be. He had levelled at the 
crown of his hat, and hit it exactly, but the ball, in 
passing through that, had grazed the top of the wearer's 
crown ; and, though the wound was hardly discernible, 
had stunned him so completely, that he was a long 
time deprived of all motion. Richard, however, 
averred still, that " he was not a penny the worse ;" 
and, taking Joseph by the shoulder, he drew him for- 
cibly away from his motionless friend, that they might 
go and fight the next one. 

At a short distance, in one of the lawns of Caroline 
Park, they found Ensign M'Turk, who, with his second, 
entered at the same time with them. These two 
noted Hebrideans had witnessed the duel on the shore 
from a concealment at a short distance, and had seen 
M 4 Ion fall, without knowing whether or not the wound 
was mortal. This had the effect of impressing them 
both with wonder, and a considerable degree of trepi- 
dation ; and though each of the three gentlemen knew 
perfectly of the engagements with the others, it appears 
that it was judged necessary to conduct every one of 
the meetings ostensibly as private, and unconnected 
with the rest, as if none such other existed; conse- 
quently, not a hint passed on the ground with respect 
to the affair with M'lon ; but an experienced second 
might have discerned that an accommodation would 

5 11* 
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have been easily effected with M'Turk. He had been 
obliged to accept of a decision with cot and thrust 
swords, and had never in his life had a lesson of sword 
exercise ; therefore, having witnessed his antagonist's 
success in an encounter so unfeasible, he began to sus- 
pect what really was the case, that our Borderer, with 
all his roughness of manner and rudeness of speech, 
> was a thorough adept in manly and warlike exercises. 
He perceived Richard and Joseph entering the avenue 
without any other arms than a single musket, it having 
been settled before that M'Turk was to bring two 
swords to the field, and give the Borderer his choice. 
Therefore, hefore the parties came in contact, the 
Ensign stepped aside into the wood ; and his second, 
whose name I think was M'Coll, came up to Joseph, 
and, in the most swaggering manner imaginable, de- 
manded that his friend should straight make an apology 
to Captain M'Turk, (as he was pleased to term him,) 
" forte pig tamnation plow tat he had peen kiffing him 
on te side of te clar-an-endainn, tat is te fore-face, 
which was te shaime, and te tisgrase horriple ; and 
which no shentlemans on te whoule creation of te 
arthy wourjd would pe submitting." 

Joseph said he had no commission from his friend to 
treat, or to abate one jot of demanding full satisfac- 
tion ; but that he had himself considerably altered his 
opinion since he last had the honour of speaking with 
him on the subject, and was ready to use all his inte- 
rest in bringing about an amicable adjustment between 
the gentlemen* % 

" Py Cot, sir," exclaimed M'Coll, whose energy was 
still exalted by this condescension in Joseph, " your 
friend has pehaived so fery creatly peyond te pounds 
of te stuamachd, tat is te corum, tat 1 question if my 
friend will even pe exceptin of te pologies. But ten, 
sir, py Cot, te Captain will pe cutting him all into te 
small pieces. Fat ! Do you know, sir? See here. 1 
would not pe gifting tat small sprout of grass for his 
life. Nhow I would not pe having it on my conscience; 
and I am shure you have mhore sense tan to pe wish- 
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ing it on your sowl. Fat ! Will not you pe causing 
him to pe mhaking te pologies such as a shentleman 
cbould be taking home ?" 

" I suppose my friend will choose only to write his 
apology with the sword, 7 ' said Joseph ; " and that on 
full fair parchment. But if Mr. Al'Turk, as the first 
aggressor, chooses to offer an apology, it shall not be 
my blame if it is not accepted. Had we not better 
communicate with the parties ?" 

They accordingly went and consulted their several 
friends. Richard would listen to no accommodation, 
without first trying his antagonist's skill. The other 
two retired farther into the wood, and consulted for 
a good while in Gaelic ; and at length fell upon an in- 
genious plan to bully their opponents off the field. 
M'Turk hid his sword in a bush, and then the two re- 
turned boldly to the field, M'Coll, of ail the four, being 
then only armed ; and the latter gentleman, going 
boldly and resolutely up to Joseph, assured him that 
his friend the Captain undervalued all sort of accom- 
modation, and insisted on the decision of sworts. The 
parties at a signal came up, met, and were desired by 
the seconds to shake hands. Richard started, and he- 
sitated, supposing this to be a final adjustment of all 
differences ; and nodding his head, observed, as he 
thought full shrewdly, that he would keep his hand to 
himself for the present. " Well ten, sir," said M'Coll, 
" since you will pe rhefusing all shentleman descen- 
sions, come on, sir. You shall find te Ghael ready to 
meet you on all places, and on all occhassions, whe- 
ther as frient or fhoe." So saying, he drew out his 
svvcrd with an ireful brandish, and put it into his friend 
M'Turk's hand, at the same time bowing profoundly, 
and adding, with a voice and air quite theatrical, 
t; Thake tat coot blhade, sir, and use it to te confound 
of all te enemies of te praif.and unconquered Ghael." 

Richard and Joseph stared at one another. There 
was but one sword on the field. But M'Coll, conscious 
of the previous agreement, gave them not time either 
to ask or offer an explanation, but first pretending to 
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burst out into a great fit of laughter, to keep down 
their speech entirely by noise, he continued in the same 
key, " Fat ? ha, ha ! Fat, shentlemans ? Come to the 
fhield of pattle without weapon ? Fhery crand indeed! 
Fhery lhike pould fighters, and kheen ! Hu, stay, stay! 
All of a piece ! Fhery crand excuse ! Fhery crand in- 
dheed ! phoo, phoo !" 

" Sir, 9 ' said Joseph, " if I understood you aright, 
you engaged to produce two weapons on the field, and 
give my friend the choice of them," 

"Hu, stay, stay! Fhery cood indeed! Tat ever I 
should tink of promising such a do ? Fhery prhetty 
excuse as could be tinked." 

" Sir," said Joseph, quite angrily, "you did under- 
take to furnish the weapons. I'll take my oath on it; 
and he that denies such an arrangement, is a liar and 
a coward. It is you that have flinched from an agree* 
~ment, which was your own proposal, as an excuse for 
your friend, who dares not meet mine hand to hand, I 
am convinced of it. Gentlemen, no shuffling with me ; 
the affair shall not be laughed off in this manner/ 9 

" Oh ] it fhery cbrand indheed," said AfColl, laugh- 
ing and clapping his hand on his thigh, " to come to 
te field without te swort, and ten cast all te jplame on 
mhe ! Fat ? Is it not a chrand expedition ?" 

" Shentlemans," said the Ensign, coming up and in- 
terfering for the first time, "whoever shoult pe in 
te plame, it is plhain tat te ahrms arc nhot forth- 
coming. Nhow, as no Highland shentleman will con- 
dhescend, or bhow to f hight a mhan witout te ahrms, 
why, sbentlemen, she can dho nothing mhore tan pid 
you a cood mhorningfor te present/' 

" Stop short for a lial bit, an thou 1} kes, mun," said 
Richard, taking up his rifle in both hands, and cock- 
ing her, " what was thou saying about lack of arms !" 
The two Hebrideans ran behind each other alternately, 
calling out, " Ton't pe shooting, coot sir. For Cot's 
sake, tink fat she pe after, and ton't pe shooting." 

" Well, then, I won't shoot," said Richard, " but if 
one of you presumes to roon, or skoolk from the field 
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till I have full satifaction, sutor me, if I doon't toora 

you up. What was thou saying about cooming to 

the place without arms, mun ? Hark, and I'll tell 

thee a bit of a secret. I have only hidden my arms 

in a hazel bush for a little while. Wilt thou stop short 

joost till I run and bring my good sword in my hand ?" 

"Hu, hu!?' exclaimed M'CoIl, shaking his head, 

and looking at his friend with the utmost expression of 

misery, — " Hu, hu ! Cot's creat pig efermore tamn pe 

on te whoule expetition ! Hersel pe coing to be coming 

fery padly off, py Deamhan more! She pegraineil! 

she pe graineil ! 

Matters, however, hardly turned out so ill as her 
nainsel divined. They both deemed that Dick had 
perceived them armed at a distance, and had smelt a 
rat ; that he knew or suspected where the sword was 
hidden, and was going straight to bring it to the en- 
counter, but instead of that, he went away to a bush 
in a contrary direction, on which they laughed and 
spoke Earse to one another, convinced that both 
heroes had fallen upon the same expedient. While 
Richard was absent looking for his sword, Joseph made 
up to M'Coll, and accosting him sternly, asked if he 
did not proffer, and fairly undertake to bring two good 
swords to the field, and to give Mr. Rickleton the 
choice of them ? He denied it positively, with many 
curses and imprecations. " Then, sir," said Joseph, 
;t 1 give you the lie. Before your friend the Captain, 
as you are pleased to call him, I pronounce you a liar 
and a poltron. I supposed I had to do with a gen- 
tleman, and have no other proof of the agreement but 
my own word against yours. I assert, then, on the 

word and honour of a gentleman" 

" A shentleman !" exclaimed MColl, interrupting 
him, " Hu, no ; certainly not a shentleman ! Nho, nor 
a shentleman poy neither. You are, sir, if I may pe 
allhowed to pe shudgement, a fery pase-porn, fulgar, 
and muffianrag lhaddie." 

"Cousin Richard, come hither/' cried Joe, beckon- 
ing him to make haste. Richard came running with his 
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weapon in his hand, which weapon was neither more 
nor less than a large hazel sapling, that he had cut 
from the bush ; and as he came along he kept sned- 
ding the branches from it with his pocket gully. 
14 What's the matter now, mun ?" cried he, addressing 
Joseph; " is ther<* an) thing more wanting?" 

" Yes, there is. cousin Dick," said Joseph, slapping 
him on the showier; " but not on your part. You 
are a man, every inch of jou ; and one too at whose 
side I'll fight or fall any day in the year. But there is 
a want on my part; a want of proof against a mean- 
spirited, bullying poltrou, who denies his word and hi? 
engagement; and here, before you both, I give him the 
lie direct, and I spit in his face. — Now, sir, make the 
most of that that you can. or that you dare." 

" Whoy, cailant. that's excessively impudent," said 
Richard, not wholly comprehending the extent of the 
Hebridean's blame, or rather not aware of its enormi- 
ty ; " thou sees the want of the sword is no great 
matter to quarrel about. A might man never, wants 
a weapon ;" and with that he brandished hfs tree. 
"But an thou likes to kick him, I'll stand he thee. 1 ' 
Joseph, who was as angry at M'Col) as it was possible 
to be, took his cousin's hint, sprung forward, and gave 
M'Col 1 a heart / kick in the rear. The latter made 
an effort to return it, but Joseph was too agile for him, 
and twice he spent his limb's strength in air. The 
indignity made the blood rush to his cheeks and fore- 
head, and he made as though he meditated a furious 
personal attack on his assailant; but his eye chancing 
to rise to llichard's staff, the si°ht cut his sally short at 
once, and he contented himself with turning round on 
his heel, .ind saying, with high and affected disdain. 
" Did not I pe thelling her tat she was te fery fuigar 
poy, without any of te preeding of tc shentleman in 
his whoule pody and shoul ?" 

" Canny, mun ; canny a wee bit, an thou lykes," 
said Dick, brandishing his weapon. a No family re* 
flections here, or here's a bit of a rung will give thee 
thine answer." 4 
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That rung was as uncouth an* dangerous looking a 
reapoh of the sort as could be conceived. It was 
igged and crooked; some of the friubs on it an inch 
ind a half in length; and with this stake he insisted 
>n fighting the Ensign with his long- sword. To this, 
iowever, the acute and genteel Highlander objected ; 
le shook his head, with a mild and forgiving accent, 
1 Ho no, sir! You must be taking my excuse. A 
iighland shentleman nefer takes the advantage ; ne- 
ier, nefer!" 

" Whoy, mun, I'll give thee all the advantage thou 
las," said Richard, " and something into the boot fore- 
by. When ,1's willing to take such a weapon as the 
>lace affords, it is impossible thou can have any objec- 
ions." 

" Hu, not indheed, sir* You mhust be content to 
>e hafing my excuse, it is peine out of all te points of 
lonour and shentleman'* dhuel. She will be putting 
t over to the secondaries." 

" I am quite content, for my part, that my friend 
:ake his chance with bis sapling," said Joseph. 

" Hu, put, shentlemans, I'll not pe content," said 
tf'Coil, " nhor nefer shan't. What de diabhal 
nore! shall it pe said, when my friend, te Captain 
ere, puts his swort trou te hert, and te pody. and te 
ploodof tat prafe shentleman, that she killet a mhan 
prit a swort, who had nothing for def hence put a pranch 
3f a stick ? Cot's creat pig tamm ! she would not con- 
sent for te whoule wourld and mhore. Just pe te con- 
sideration tat she were to pe cutting and slashing 
down through his head* and his prains, and his face. 
\nd nothing put a stick ? Phoo, phoo ! Nhot at all, 
ihot at all. Let us go, let us go." 

44 You shall either fight me here, as you engaged," 
iaid Richard, stepping before them, " or I'll bast you 
both with this caber, till you lie on the spot, and kick 
you with my foot after you are down. Draw out your 
*\vord without another word." ^ 

if Dhear, sir, te mbatter is peyond te law, and pe- 
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yond all shenteel pehaviours," said the Ensign, bow- 
ing in manifest dismay. 

" Draw out your* sword," bellowed Richard, in his 
most tremendous voice, and heaved bis cudgel, as if 
about to fell an ox. The ireful sound actually made 
Peter M'Turk spring a yard from the ground, with a 
sort of backward leap, and when he alighted, it so 
chanced that his back was toward Richard, and his 
eye at the same moment catching a glance of one of 
the impending quivers of the jagged hazel branch, he 
was seized with an involuntary and natural feeling of 
self-preservation ; and as the most obvious way of at- 
taining this, he fell a running with no ordinary degree 
of speed. 

Now all this, though notoriously unlucky, as far as 
it regarded the manhood of the gallant Ensign, was the 
consequence and summary of feelings so spontaneous 
and irresistible, that to have acted otherwise, was, 
without all doubt, out of his power, be blamed for it 
how he may. But the worst thing attending all these 
sudden sensations of danger and dread is, that after a 
man has fairly turned his back, and fallen a running, it 
is all over with his courage for that time, and he thinks 
of nothing but speeding his escape. Without some 
great intervention, such as the Hays with their oxen 
yokes, the warrior's character cannot be retrieved at 
that bout. It is, however, far from being a bad omen 
of a young hero, that extraordinary degree of fright 
that drives him at the first outset to'desperate resour- 
ces; therefore no man will look down on Ensign 
M'Turk for this, after he is informed, that the invincible 
Arthur Wellesley, in one of the first battles ever he 
stood in India, fled in a night attack, and left his regi- 
ment to be cut up ; nor could he find a man of it again 
before daylight, although he disguised himself under 
a war cloak, and went about inquiring for such and 
such a regiment. That gentleman has never again 
turned his back on his enemies from that day to this. 
But a still more pleasant instance of this inverted 
sort of courage was exhibited on board a British man- 
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►f-war, in an engagement in the mouth of the Channel. 
\. good-looking young man, who was employed atone 
>f the guns, got so frightened, that he actually went 
nad, and after uttering two or three great roars, threw 
himself into the sea. An officer on deck, seeing his 
place left vacant, seized a boat-hook, and in one mi- 
nute had him again on board, gave him a kick, and or- 
dered him to stand to his post, or he would blow his 
brains out. The man continued for a while quite 
unsettled and insensible ; but at length, in the utmost 
desperation, he seized a paint-pot, clapped it on his 
head for a helmet, and under this ideal safeguard, all 
fears vanished in one moment. There was no man on 
board who behaved with more spirit during the whole 
of the engagement ; for he not only exerted himself to 
the utmost, but encouraged those about him to do the 
same. The paint ran in streams off at his heels, co- 
vering all his body with long stripes ; yet there was 
he flying about on the deck, like a hero, with his paint- 
pot on his head. That man afterward rose to dis- 
tinction for his undeviating course of steadiness and 
bravery. 

Let no man, therefore, flout at Peter M'Turk ; for 
as the old proverb runs, " He may come to a pouchfu' 
o' peas before he dies, for all that's come and gone. 1 ' 
Whoever had been obliged to encounter Richard 
Rickleton with such a tree over his shoulder, he could 
then have appreciated the justice of Peter's appre- 
hensions; but without such an experiment, it is im- 
possible. Richard's form is to be seen to this day, 
nothing deteriorated, and is well known to be equal in 
dimensions to that of a notable Scotch drover ; while 
the staff that be bore, was of that appalling make, that 
it was evident a long thin shabble of a sword was no 
weapon to oppose it. It was like a weaver's beam. 

When Peter fell a running, Richard could hardly 
believe his eyes ; he gave a broad look at the second, 
as much as to hint that it was his duty to stop him. 
But by this time, Joseph, for the want of something 
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better to do, had lifted one of the secondary hazel 
branches, that his cousin Dick had cut from his tree. 
" Hilloa ?" cried M'Coll; " hilloa ! Captain! Cap- 
tain P' on pretence of stopping him ; but, at the 
same time, he bad likewise begun a running as fast as 
he: — 

" Then there such a chase was, 
As ne'er in that place was." 

The borderers having nothing for it but to start after 
the fugitives at full speed, the pursuit continued 
through several enclosures ; but it was very nigh un- 
availing. Joseph, by dint of great exertion, got so 
near to M'Coll in leaping a fence, that he won him 
one hearty .thwack, which failed in bringing him down; 
and after that, neither of the two could ever lay a 
turn on the fliers more* The gallant Ensign escaped 
altogether with whole bones, and his second, it is sup- 
posed, was not much the worse. They did not how- 
ever, night in Edinburgh, for they went both on board 
of an Aberdeen smack that same day; and from that 
city, M'Coll challenged Joseph, by post, to meet him 
on the North Inch of Perth, on the 24th of Septem- 
ber next, and then and there give him the satisfaction 
of a gentleman. 

Unfeasible as this part of the story may seem, it is 
neither a fiction, nor in any degree sophisticated. I 
have seen the original letter myself, and can produce 
it, although, as I said before, 1 could not swear to the 
proper name ; but is was, doubtless, one of those 
registered in the celebrated old Jacobite song, — 

u Then farewell M'Phersons, M'Flegs, M'Funs 
M'Donalds, M'Drummonds, M'Devils, M'Duns, 
W Dotards', M'Callops, M'Gabbles, M'Guns, 
M'Geordies, M'Yeltocks, M'Rumps, and M Puns.' 

When Richard found himself fairly out of breath, 
he slocd still and held his sides, crying, in broken 
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sentences, What think'st thou o' thy captain now, 
cousin Joe? Rabbit him, if he has not got afleg that 
will stick to his brow-head as lang as there's Highland 
hair on't. Dost thou think that blade is really a cap- 
tain ?" 

t( As much a captain as I am, or as thou art, laird," 
said Joseph ; " some beggarly ensign of local militia, 
>r perhaps actually in views of the noble pension of 
Is. I0d* per diem. The Highlanders are very liberal 
>f their titles, so much so, that these would be ren- 
lered despicable in the eyes of any other people but 
hemselves. I have learned a great deal concerning 
hose people, by my acquaintance with one of the 
jest of them, and one of the best young men alive, 
[God grant that he be safe ;) and I have found, that 
jo eager are they after a sort of grandeur, state, or 
title, that every one of the latter having a high sound, 
>ecomes so very common, as to be given without any 
iiscrimination. Every commissioned officer, every 
naster of a trading vessel, or even of a coal sloop is. 
zaptain. The title is not only gratuitously bestowed, 
but most cordially accepted of as a right ; and every 
itudent at the University of Aberdeen is styled doctor^ 
when he returns to the Highlands in time of the va- 
cation. Your friend Peter, and his sublime second, 
are just as near to the rank of captains, as they are 
to that qC gentlemen ; for neither of them will either 
be the one or the other." 

c ' Od rabbit it now, cousin Joe, thou's speaking 
through ill nature, said Richard. " Now I never 
speaks ill of any one behind his back, except Simey 
Dodd of Ramshope ; for thou sees he always sets 
himsel' aboon me, and I canna thole that ; therefore, 
in faith and troth, 1 cannot keep my tongue off Simey, 
either behind his back, or before his face ; but with 
all others, my worst word is to their noses. Now rab- 
bit it, Joseph, thou kens that we met with the chap in 
gentlemen's company, and it is not fair to hold him so 
mean.'' 

Richard could not bear to have it supposed that he 
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bad only overcome the courage of one with the sight 
of his staff, and chaced him from the field, who was 
no gentleman. 

" There are many such gentlemen in the Highlands, 
as these you last saw, however," said Joseph. " I 
speak only from hearsay, and not from actual obser- 
vation ; but am given to understand of these High* 
landers, that such of them as are gentlemen of good 
families, are the completest gentlemen in the British 
dominions ; polished, benevolent, and high spirited. 
But then, there is not one of these who has not a sort 
of satellites, or better kind of gillies that count kin 
with their superiors, are sometimes out of courtesy 
admitted to their tables, and on that ground, though . 
living in half beggary and starvation, they set up for 
gentlemen. These beings would lic^k the dust from 
the feet of their superiors ; would follow and support 
them through danger, and to death ; but left to act for 
themselves, they are nothing, and no real Highland 
gentlemen considers himself accountable for the be* 
haviour of such men. The cadets of a Highland 
chief, or the immediate circle of his friends, are gen* 
rally all gentlemen ; but there is not one of these who 
has not likewise his circle of dependent gentlemen, 
which last have theirs again, in endless ramifications; so 
that no one knows where the genteel system ends.— 
None of these latter have any individual character to 
support ; they have only a family one, or the charac* 
terof a chief, who generally now cares not a farthing 
about them. There lies the great difference between 
these people and our Borderers. With us, every man, 
from the peer to the meanest peasant, has an indivi- 
dual character of his own to support ; and with all 
their bluntness of manner and address, for honesty, 
integrity, and loyal principles, show me the race that 
will go before them." 

"Ay, show me the man that will stand before us, 

cousin Joe," cried Richard ; u for, rabbit it ! we have 

seen those that can go before us already, and that by 

fair dint of running. But what dost thou think of the 

next chap that I have to fight V* 
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" If I divine aright," said Joseph, " you will find 
lis whole behaviour quite different. It is true the 
runs were only gillies to another powerful name ; but 
bis is a man of education, and that always stamps the 
haracter with the sterling mark ; without it, whatever 
utward impression the man may bear, if he would 
ass himself for gold, ring him, and inspect him well, 
>r it is ten to one that he proves counterfeit. — Beg- 
ingyour pardon, cousin Dick, for I understand, when 
ou went to study the science of mathematics, that 
ou stuck short at vulgar fractions ?" 

44 Whoy, now, hold the tongue of thee, thou im- 
ertinent buck ! Is it not time that we should wait on 
Ir. Gun ?" said Richard, willing to change the sub- 
set. 

" No, it is not yet time, by a quarter of an hour," 
nswered Joseph $ " and therefore I have been trying 
> amuse you, to keep down your intolerant impatience, 
tame, now, give us the history of your progress in 
mthematics. 

44 Whoy, thou kens, Joe, I was seven years at the 
chools, and that's what not many Highlanders can 
rag ; and so, after I had gone through the geography, 
nd the stronomy, the grammar, and the Latin rudi- 
rents, my father, he says to me, 4 Whoy, Dickie, my 
nan, thou hast been a very good lad, and a very good 
cholard, but thou hast never made any progress in the 
cience of Matthew Mattocks, and our rector tells me 
hat there's no man of them a' sae money-making ; 
nd, therefore, I'll send thee to a master that teaches 
othing else. 9 So away 1 goes to the Academy, as my 
ither called it. But the science of figures did not suit 
ny genius ; and my master, a mere shadow of a man, 
i>ok it on him to correct me personally, by striking me 
ometimes with his fist, and sometimes with a mahogany 
tiler, that was no better than a piece of whinstone. I 
ould thump every boy that was at his school, and 1 
ras not sparing of my blows on some of the obstinate 
nes. At length I became convinced in my own mind 
lat 1 could overcome my master, and from that time I 

12* 
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began to cock my eye at him; but my chastisement 
. grew still the more severe, and, notwithstanding all my 
resolutions, I could not for many a day rouse myself to 
a fair rebellion. At length, after a severe drubbing 
one day, 1 retired from him groombling, groombling, 
and ventured to utter a threat. The die was cast. 
After that single word of threatening, 1 found that in 
my heart 1 not only despised, but defied my master,— 
What's thou groombling at, thou numscull ? cried he; 
c an I hear such a thing as a threat within my seminary, 
I'll beat it from thy tongue, though in doing so I 
should beat out thy lubberly soul along with it.' And, 
as he said so, he flew after me with the speed of light- 
ning, seized me by the hair, and pulled me toward him, 
while every inmate of the school trembled at his un- 
governed rage. 1 gave him a blow on the nose that 
made him stagger. He laid at me with a fury that 
weakened him, while I gave it him in his sides and 
breast so roundly, that in one minute he was gasping 
for breath. He then flew to his old friend the ma- 
hogany ruler, but, before he reached it, 1 closed with 
him, and throwing him over a form on his back, I held 
him in spite of his teeth, and at every desperate strug- 
gle that he made, 1 gave him a hearty thump. When 
1 mastered him by throwing him over the bench, the 
whole school saluted me with a loud huzza ; and, of all 
other things, that went most to the tiger heart of him. 
I'll never forget his.jagony of countenance when he 
yielded to me, and begged of me to let him up. 4 Wilt 
thou ever lift a hand to strike me as long as thou livest, 
then?' said I. 

4 " Yes, and I will, if thou deservest it,' said he. 
" * Then,' said 1, ' I'll kill thee on the spot.' 
" ' Well, do so,' said he, 'just kill me on the spot.' 
" ' Oh God help me !' said I, ' what have 1 done ! I 
fear I have done very far wrong, and I'll not lay an- 
other tip on you. — Pray forgive me, sir ; 1 fear 1 have 
done very.much wrong indeed.' 

" 'Wrong, sir!' said he, rising, and putting on his 
usual countenance of proud superiority-—' wrong sir! 
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—yes, you have indeed done that which is so very far 
vrong, that it is unpardonable. Leave my seminary, 
ir, this instant, and let me never see your face 
igain !' 

" ' Is that all the thanks that I have for my forbear- 
nice V said I — 4 1 won't leave the school ; nor will I 
>udge till my time be out, unless 1 please ; — 1 have 
>aid for my quarter." 

" ' I Ml turn you out of it, sir, with shame and dis- 
;race,' said he. 

." ' I'll defy thee/ quoth I, squaring in the middle of 
t ; ' turn me out if th^i canst. 9 

" He went out of the class-room in great indignation, 
tnd wrote to my father ; and there did I remain in my 
naster's house, through perfect obstinacy, in no very 
lesirable situation. But he had high board-wages for 
Tie, and I believe, after all, would have made it up, 
Jfet I could not but pity him, for I saw he felt that he 
was no more master there, for all his lofty deportment ; 
jo I determined to be off the first fair opportunity, 
rather than be the cause of throwing his school into 
complete anarchy. One day he says to me, ' Come, 
Mr. Richard, thou's now perfect at inverse propor* 
tion and interest, I must have thee put into vulgar 
fractions. 5 

" 4 No, no, measter,' says I ; c an they be vulgar frac- 
tions, thou may keep them for thy voolgar scholars ; 
for my part, Ps going to have nothing to do with them. 9 
And off I set to Burlhope that night ; and there was 
an end of my education under honest Matthew Mat* 
tocks. — Coome, coome, Joe, is it not time that we were 
meeting with Mr. Gun ?" 

44 No, it is not yet time," answered Joseph, "but it 
is as good that we be there the first 5 and therefore we 
shall go. But, cousin, you have no manner of quarrel 
against Callum Gun — pray,won't you allow the seconds 
to make up matters there ?" 

" Whoy, now, Joe, how is that possible ?" said 
Richard ; " I have no quarrel with him, it is true, far- 
ther than that 1 have challenedhim to single combat; 
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and wouldst thou have me beg his pardon for doing thai? 
—No, eutor me if I will ! Then he has nothing to beg 
my pardon for. The combat moost go on, Joe — the ' 
combat moost go on. 7 ' 

u You seem to have no sense of danger, nor to 
know what fear is, 9 ' said Joseph. 

" Doos I not ?" answered he — " I knows both of 
them full well. It is absolute nonsense to talk of any 
man being void of fear. Joe, wast thou ever in a bog- 
gly place in the dark thy lane ? — if thou hast, thou 
knows what fear is. But lownly, lad ; for, see, yonder 
are our chaps coming." 

Joseph was about to expostulate with his reckless 
cousin ; but by this time they had reached the ground, 
and perceived their enemies at hand. They met; 
and no explanation being asked or offered on either 
side, the usual formalities were soon performed, and, 
at the distance of twelve paces, the parties fired oo 
each other at the same moment of time without any 
effect. The seconds interposed with as little, for the 
one gentleman was too proud, and the other too fond 
of a bones-breaking, to yield ; so they fired a second 
time, and both were wounded, Richard rather serious- 
ly, his arm being broken, and then they parted, ^er- 
fectly satisfied, although with far less ceremony than is 
usual on such occasions. 

Richard did nothing all the way home but rail against 
the pistols; he said they were nothing but durty vool- 
gar things, and that they had not the half of the sport 
with them that they had in any of the two former com- 
bats. He said, he did not " so mooch mind the hoort, 
but he abhorred to be mangled by them doctors of 
physic, who would be groobing and boring with their 
eoorsed gemlicks into the very marrow of his bones." 

It was now necessary to take lodgings for Richard 
by himself; and in these we shall leave him laid up, 
for the present, under the hands of the doctors ofphyski 
and return to our unfortunate lovers, plunged still 
deeper in adversity by these unfortunate encounter* 

The wound on M'lon's head, slight as it appeared 
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o be, bad a very extraordinary effect ; and, though he * 
vas attended on the field by one of the ablest surgeons 
)f his day, in spite of all that could be done for the re- 
storation of the patient, he continued quite insensible, 
ind almost motionless, till a coach arrived, and con- 
veyed him home to his lodgings. All that day he re- 
mained in a state of utter stupidity, to the amazement 
)f the surgeons, who could discover no fra&ture. To- 
wards evening, he began to converse, and said he was 
juite well ; he appeared likewise as if he had been 
juite well; his eye had all the vigour and intelligence 
that it was wont to have, and yet there was a wild in- 
coherence at times in his speech, thatshowed his intel- 
lects to be only twinkling in a kind of will-o'-wisp 
state without any fixed hold on the base of reason. 
He fell into immoderate fits of laughter, without any 
apparent cause for such risibility, mentioned ofttimes 
his encounter with the heather- blooter, but always 
under an impression that some miscarriage had occur- 
red ; he seemed to conceive that his piece had burnt 
in the pan, and that he was still on the shores of the 
Frith. In short, he appeared excited and happy to a 
boundless degree — felt no painful sensations — mani- 
fested no unpleasant regrets, but was all life and anima- 
tion* At other times, he could neither be brought to 
recollect where he was, nor what he was engaged in ; 
and, though he appeared delighted with all around 
him, if any person had asked him where he lived, or 
what was his name, he could not have told him. The 
surgeons deemed the symptoms bad, and several con- 
sultations were called on the case, at which many 
learned observations were offered on the nature of 
fractures, by far too technical for any body to under- 
stand but the faculty themselves. 

Gatty came to the knowledge of all these outrage- 
ous incidents only by degrees. Joseph was exceeding- 
ly chary in his notices, deeming himself somewhat 
unsafe in the eye of the law. He informed his father 
privately of all that had occurred, and asked his ad-* 
Wee respecting what ought to be his own and his cou- 
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sia's next course ; but in these matters old Daniel was 
but little versant. He had, however, an impression 
that his son would be safer in the country with him 
than in Edinburgh, and advised accordingly ; adding, 
that they would now lose no time in returning home. 
When this resolution came to be known to Miss Bell, 
it wrung her heart to the last degree. She understood 
that M ; Ion was lying in a dangerous state from a 
wound on the head ; that her brother had been in- 
strumental in the affair, and that it was from dread of 
the consequences, that he was now about to retire to 
the country for a space. All her proud offences at 
her lover's supposed behaviour towards her having 
now vanished, she felt nothing towards him but the 
tenderest affection, as well as the deepest regret at 
the manner in which he had been used, both by her- 
self and her kindred ; and that they should all turn 
their backs on him, and leave him in that state, was 
what she could not brook ; so she determined not to 
go. Had the same good understanding still subsisted 
between her lover, father, and brother, as at the time 
when she wrote to her father, to have parted with 
him whom she loved so dearly, would have been no- 
thing, as it would only have been for a season. Bat 
as matters now stood, she perceived not the slightest 
probability that they two should ever meet again } 
and how grievous was the reflection to a mind so sen* 
sitive ! 

All who have ever felt the anxieties of a first love, 
will compassionate the sufferings of Miss Bell, at the 
prospect of such a parting ; and to those who have 
not, it is needless to describe them. To the latter, 
the hopes, fears, jealousies, delights, and despairs of 
such a passion, appear only as existing in the brain of 
the story-teller ; but, alas ! they have a deeper seat 
in thousands of ^oungand ardent minds than the world 
is aware of, and sow the seeds of consumption in 
thousands of rathly, blooming, and delicate frames, 
•where they were never suspected to have taken root, 
and never acknowledged to have sprung ; or where 
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ie sufferers only acknowledged them to their own 
wn hearts. With how many amiable and manly 
ualtficattons did M'lon appear now to Gatty's re- 
retful and distempered imagination to be invested ! 
knd to go and leave him for ever, was a trial to which 
he felt herself unable to give assent. She at first 
objected to accompany her father, on pretence of ill 
lealth, a pain in her side, and a dangerous disposition 
)f late to fall into fainting fits. But all these excuses 
mly rendered her father the more resolute on remov- 
ng her. He said, that neither her mother nor himself 
:ould have any rest or comfort, knowing that she was 
indisposed, at such a distance from them ; and that 
they must have her in their own nursing; and he add- 
ed, at every sentence, " That she wad be a great deal 
the better of a hurl i' the coach, for it wad gar her 
blood circulate through her veins, and gie her stomach 
sic a twinge, that, or she wan hame, she wad be as 
yaup as a yorlin." 

Finding that this resource was going to be of no avail, 
she was obliged, as a last remedy ,to apply to Mrs.John* 
son, and lay open to her the state of her heart. This 
she did over night, when all the rest were sound asleep, 
for she requested her cousin Cherry to sleep by her- 
self that night, and suffer her to remain with her wor- 
thy nurse, saying, that she had something to impart to 
her which she had long wished to tell, and she wished 
to take that opportunity, lest she might never have it 
again. Cherry complied, and the nurse and her be- 
loved foster daughter lay down together. They felt 
attached as they had been in former days ; ceremony 
and subordination were laid aside with the day clothes, 
and it was now no more Miss Bell and Mrs. Johnson, 
but the kind nurse, and her dear little Gat. Mrs* 
Johnson took her in her bosom, and requested her to 
tell her all her heart, which the other did without re- 
serve, and with all the warmth and enthusiasm of the 
most devoted lover. The darkness suited well with 
the tender confession, for there were no blushes to 
hide ; and there being no doubt on the mind of the 
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maiden of her nurse's affection, so there was no equi- 
vocation on the part of the former. Every thing was 
made manifest — her lover's early attachment— his 
kind offices — professions of love — and the tenderest 
esteem for her, expressed on every suitable occasion, 
and in the most delicate way* Mrs. Johnson was pe- 
trified, and scarcely felt herself able to make one re- 
mark, while her darling ran on in the beloved theme. 
All things were the reverse of what the former had 
conceived, and she felt herself totally unable to ac- 
count for any part of her ward's late behaviour. Nor 
would the cause of that haply have come so soon or 
so easily to light, had it not been for a very simple and 
natural question put by the astonished listener. 

" Did he ever proffer you marriage ?" said Mrs. 
Johnson. 

<c There you have struck upon the chord from which 
all the discordance in our love has flowed," said Gat- 
ty ; — u he never did. And after giving him opportunity 
after opportunity, I took a resolution of standing oo my 
guard, lest allhis professions might have no farther mea- 
ning than common gallantry warranted; and of all things, 
I dreaded being made the butt of ridicule by his boast- 
ing of my favours. But I now believe in my heart, 
that I have wronged him, and that he meant honoura- 
bly and kindly toward me, but mistook my reserve for 
scorn ; whereas I meant only to bring him to the test, 
I now regret every step I have taken ; every distaia- 
ful look and word I have bestowed on him." 

" Hold, hold, my beloved Gatty !" said the affec- 
tionate nurse, interrupting her rhapsody: " You have 
acted with the most perfect propriety. When once 
a man has declared himself, reserve may be partly 
laid aside, but not till then ; and it ought to be a lo- 
ver's care to set his mistress's heart at ease op that 
score. Far be it from me to suspect M'lon's honour. 
On the contrary, 1 think him all that is becoming and 
honourable among his contemporaries. Still, I say, 
that you have acted properly in checking his advances, 
till such time as his object be avowed. Had you 
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checked them at an earlier period, the sequel might ' 
have been fraught with less danger to your peace* 
But better late than never ; for oh, my dear Gatty ! 
you little know of the perils and disappointments of 
youthful love, of which I stand this day a blighted and 
forsaken beacon, never more to enjoy hope or happi- 
ness, except in what relates to your welfare. Like 
Iou, I loved early, and but too well ; but then I was 
eloved again with an affection that 1 deemed sincere. 
I was privately married to my lover, a young soldier, 
entirely dependent on his rich relatives, and lived seve- 
ral months with him in this city in the most perfect 
felicity. By what means his relations wrought upon 
him I never knew, but I was abandoned, and never 
more acknowledged, either.as a wife or a mother, to 
this day, although I was both. They bereaved me of 
my child ere ever I knew him-— ere ever I had kissed 
his tender lips, or pressed him to my bosom, and 
all manner of explanation or acknowledgment has 
been denied me. Take warning by my fate, and shun 
that flowery and bewitching path ; for in its labyrinths 
the good, the gentle, the kind-hearted, and the bene* 
volent, are too often lost ; while the sordid and the 
seivish scarcely so much as run a hazard. Fly from 
the danger with your father. If your lover loves as 
he ought to do, and as you deserve to be loved, he 
wiH follow you into your retreats where he first found 
you. If he do not, he is unworthy of being remem- 
bered, and you will soon forget him. Little did I ween 
from your behaviour that your heart was so wholly 
engaged, else how I should have trembled for you ! 
and even yet my heart is ill at ease ; but, if I can, I 
will manage all things right. In the meantime, fly 
with your father, and leave the matter to me, for there 
is one great concern ; — as yet, none of us knows who 
€>r what he is. He is said to spend his money freely, 
and to be named by a property that he possesses in fee. 
But we never so much as heard him name his father^ 
and such a house or clan is entirely unknown. You 
may conceive such a supposition to be ungenereus, 
Vol. I. 13 
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bat it is quite possible that he may be an impostor, ami 
spending the money of others. After what you have 
told me, I need not ask how you affect this new match 
that your parents have provided for you in your rich 
and hopeful cousin ?" 

" Oh, how my soul sickens at the great boisterous 
ragamuffin !" exclaimed Miss Bell* " I would not 
bear his company for one natural day, for all the 
wealth he possesses." 

" Do not say so much, my dear Gatty. I have no* 
ted, from experience, that no mortal fancy can con* 
ceive what a woman will do in. cases of marriage. 
Believe me, I have seen things that! deemed more 
unlikely, come to pass." 

46 The very thought oL such an event being possi- 
ble, is enough to kill me," replied Gatty. " I would 
rather suffer the pangs of dissolution every day, than 
continue to live three days the wife of such a mam 
Compare him with M'lon, — the amiable, the accom- 
plished, the high-spirited M'lon !" 

" I say again hold there," said Mrs. Johnson. " Be- 
lieve me, you have said enough. And, at all events, 
it appears that your cousin Richard does not want cou- 
rage. Such feats as he has performed this morning, 
are not to be found in the annals of duelling." 

" It is for these that 1 hate him still the more," re* 
turned she. "What right had such a savage as he to 
lift his hand against a real gentleman ? The boor ! 
The ruffian ! Would that M'lon had shot him through 
the body !" 

Mrs. Johnson smiled at her extravagance, desiring 
her again to hold her tongue, for she knew not what 
would come to pass ; and as the two never closed their 
eyes that night, all their future operations were arran- 

!red. Mrs. Johnson was to find out, if possible, what 
amily M'lon was of, and, if she found him worthy, 
endeavour by all means to engage him once more to 
visit at Bellsburnfoot ; but, in the meantime, she was 
to keep her ward's love a strict and profound secret, 
btth frtm the object of it, and her cousin Cherry,-' 
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md, indeed, from all the world. Gatty made this im- 
K>rtant disclosure, for the purpose of soliciting the 
nterestof the nurse with her father, that she might be 
uffered to remain where she was, for she could not 
>ear the thought of being separated from him she 
oved. But in place of that, the current of their 
liscourse bore their conclusions to a different 
ssue, and the young lady was persuaded to accompa- 
ny her father and brother home, and trust to her faith- 
ul nurse for the elucidation of the mystery that hung 
>ver her lover's parentage, and scrutinizing the state 
>f his affections. To this Gatty yielded with reluc- 
tance, and with many tears ; for, though she could 
lot tell why, the prospect of the future presented no- 
;hing to her view but scenes of disappointment and wo. 
The morning at length arrived, which was spent in 
he bustle of preparing for their departure. Joseph 
waited both on M'lon and his cousin Dick ; the form- 
er he found looking very ill, but perceived little differ- 
ence in his manner or deportment. The latter he 
Tound intent only on one thing, which had puzzled him 
i good deal. It was what could have become of the 
two balls that Call urn Gun and he had first fired at 
each other. They had proved from the second fire, 
he said, that they were not men likely to miss such 
good marks, and he was therefore full of a theory that 
he seemed to have been impatient to get communica- 
ted. " W hoy, it is my fixed opinion, cousin * Joe,' 5 
said he, " that the two bullets met each other full birr 
by the way, and smashed one another to pieces." Jo- 
seph laughed at the extravagance of the idea, but the 
laird persisted in it, and offered a bet, that if be were 
at the spot, he would find some atoms of the balls ly- 
ing right below where they struck each other. He 
made light of his wound, and seemed much more con- 
cerned how he was to come on with his sweetheart. 
<c For rabbit me, Joe," said he, (i if I has not promised to 
Jour father to marry my cousin Aggy ! But I have some 
doubts that she's rather slender-waisted for me ; and 
»hat have I done, think'st thou ? Whoy, it's Gwod's 
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truth, I hae promised to a lovely lass, a Miss Keaiie 
Ai'Nab, that 1 will marry her ; and I promised to two 
of yon Miss Moys, the chandler's daughters, you 
know, that we drank the toasted wine with, to marry 
them. Now, which of all these promises is the one 
that is to stand good, sutor me if I know !" 

Joseph laughed abundantly at the extraordinary pro- 
gress his cousin had made towards matrimony in a time 
so short, and regretted exceedingly thgft he was obliged 
to leave him, in conformity to his father's mandate; 
for he added, that he did not think there was any dan- 
ger of the law taking hold of them. Richard never 
troubled himself with any fears about the future* He 
had none. But he besought Joe to remain with him, 
for he said he feared he could not do without him, and 
he was sure that they would have fine sport courting 
the lasses. Joseph promised soon to return, and took 
his leave with great reluctance, for he perceived a 
boundless harvest of sport before him ; but the honr 
approached for the fly to run, and he was obliged to 
take himself off. 

Gatty's soul yearned for a meeting with M'lon be- 
fore her departure, and she applied to Mrs. Johnson 
to bring it about. She thought if she could but ex- 
change looks or words with him before leaving town, 
it would give some ease to her heart. But the nurse 
was cautious, afraid of exposing the youthful enthusi- 
ast, and in her caution she missed the effect desired. 
She found M'lon much indisposed, gloomy, and cast 
down ; for he still believed that Miss Bell was leaving 
town on account of a settled aversion that she enter- 
tained towards him, and he received the intelligence 
of her immediate departure with a hopeless apathy, as 
a thing he regretted, but could not control* Whefr 
Gatty left her lodgings, she turned round, and, lifting 
up her beautiful face, fixed an earnest look on M'loo's 
windows, until the tears blinded both eyes* Mrs. 
Johnson seized he*r arm, led her to the coach, and 
seating her beside her father, took a kind adieu ; and 
that night the family supped together at Bellsburnfoot, 
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The mistress received her daughter rather coldly, 
hinting to her that she deemed she had played the tru- 
ant; and likewise, that she never saw her look so 
well. Her first inquiries were about her nephew Ri- 
chard ; for, since Mr. Bell and he had set out together 
to Edinburgh, she had dreamed of nothing but the 
match between him and her daughter, and greatly was 
she shocked at the dangers he bad run with his fool* 
ish duelling. Her husband and son both spoke of her 
favourite in terms of approbation, but all that she 
could get her daughter to say about him was, " Oh — 
Oh!" which threw a sore damp on her visions of affinity, 
In the meantime, the wounded duelists continued 
to get better, but M'lon most slowly of either ; he had 
days and nights of utter oblivion ; indeed, he seemed 
scarcely to retain any distinct recollection of late events 
on these occasions, although he was then most ele- 
vated in his spirits. Mrs. Johnson and Cherry were 
his daily visiters. Since the departure of Joseph and 
Gatty, they stood on no ceremony with him, but spent 
a part of every day and every evening in his room 5 
and be grew that he enjoyed no happiness without them. 
Cherry was delighted to do every little kind office for 
him that lay in her power ; and, perceiving her obli* 

Sing readiness, he employed her very often. Mrs. 
ohnson sat with him for a while every day, when 
Cherry was out attending her masters; and during 
these friendly visits, she tried all her art to find out who 
Were his parents and connexions ; but with what effect 
We must leave it to herself to describe* In the mean- 
time, I have now the pleasure of presenting my readers 
with the. original correspondence 0/ the parties, which 
was put into my hands by Mr. Joseph Sell lft*t year ; 
and which interested me so much, that, for the sake 
«f introducing it, 1 have been at the pains to write 
(fail long and circumstantial prelude. 
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CIRCLE FOURTH. 

" BELLSBURNPOOT, Julj 27, 

" Dear Mrs. Johnson, 

"I shall endeavour to begin the fulfilment of my 
promise of writing to you every week ; but I fear that 
all my writing will only consist of making inquiries; 
for, alas ! I confess, to my shame, that I have left my 
heart and my happiness with you. I never knew till 
now how deeply I was in love. It is become quite a 
disease with me, for I have no happiness in any thing 
in this world, save thinking about one person, and of 
all other things, the thoughts of him give me the most 
tmhappiness. You may therefore conceive to what a 
miserable state of existence my folly has reduced me. 
1 take my accustomed walks — 1 look at the flowers— 
at the fountains — the snowy flocks, and the shadows of 
the little clouds chasing each other over the sunny 
hills — But all to me has the same colour, and the same 
effect. I fix my eyes on them, it is true ; but am do 
more interested in them, than if I looked on vacancy.' 
Then, of course, I come to many spots where he and I 
have sat together, when love was in the bud, and hope 
blossomed without any alloy. In these places I sit 
down and weep ; and then 1 feel that I have no hope 
remaining, save what is placed in your kind heart and 
ingenuous nature* Oh ! my dear friend, do not forget 
me ; for now that I have disclosed my weakness to 
you, I will hide nothing ; the sole happiness of my life, 
and my life itself, depend on the attainment of one ob- 
ject, and of course they now depend upon yon. But 
if you can give me hope, it is enough. I can live and 
luxuriate in that, and desire no higher bliss for the 
present. lib 

" That day that I left you, I cannot describe what life 
felt* From the time that I took my eyes a way from it 
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a certain window, I saw the ground no more, until you 
put me into the coach. Our journey home is all like 
a dream to me. I remember of nothing farther, than 
of once taking my father's arm in my bosom, and lean* 
ing on his shoulder, while my thoughts were on a dif- 
ferent object. I am sure, my dearest friend, that you 
will pity me, when I tell you, that I cannot find com- 
fort even in reading my Bible, or in thinking of a future 
state, to which comfort I every day endeavour to at- 
tain. When I think of the joys of Heaven, then my 
mind turns on a certain comely mortal being ; and I 
feel as if, without his society, my happiness in any state 
would be all incomplete. This is a woful state to be 
in ; but it is past my remedying, and I have no one to 
look to for comfort but to yourself. Therefore, I en- 
treat of you not to forget me, but write, write, write ! 
not every week, but every post ; and if there be two 
posts in the day, take advantage of them both. 

" Things are all going on here much in the usual 
jog-trot way. Joseph is fishing ; my father working 
among his nocks from morning till night, and my mo- 
ther teazingme everlastingly with the qualifications of 
my abominable new lover, cousin Dick ! Would that 
he bad remained among his mosses and muirs, to have 
drunken smuggled whisky-punch, and railed against 
Simey Dodd of Ramshope, for being a richer man than 
he ! Compliments to cousin Cherry, and tell her to 
write to me. I hope her love is not of a very deadly 
sort. Pray, does she ever remind her lover how well 
she likes him now ? I will send over little Jaggs to the 
post-office every day ; for mercy's sake do not let me 
look in vain for letters, but send some daily food for 
your affectionate 

"Agatha Bell." 

"Dearest Gattv. 
" I have waited thus long, in order that I might be 
able to inform you of something you did not know be- 
fore. But hitherto I have waited in vain ; for no in- 
quiries that I have been able to make, have had the 
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least effect in drawing from M'lon the circumstances 
of his birth, parentage, and connexions ; and 1 have 
stronger reasons than ever for believing that he is. an 
impostor ; therefore, 1 have never once attempted to 
sound the state of his affections, though 1 have often 
thought I would take him for one in love, from a sort 
of mellowness that prevails in all his words and senti- 
ments* He is, indeed, a most admirable young man* 
It is impossible to be near him, and not to love him* 
For my part, I have always loved him, and do so still, 
as he were my own child* Cherry is indefatigable in 
her attentions and endeavours to please him, and he 
does seem pleased* Indeed, if the thing were possible 
to be supposed, I could almost conceive he was begin- 
ning to love her* The downright artless simplicity of 
the little elf has a charm with it thaKcannot miss ma- 
king an impression on one of his fine fe&ijngs and pre- 
carious state of health. I think I could persuade him 
to come to the country, but I have not yet tried my art 
I find, however, that your father waited on him, un- 
known to me, before he came away ; took a kind leave 
of him, and invited him to come to the country as j 
usual ; but he only thanked him, and made him no 
positive answer. I am really concerned about the 
state you are in, but hope it is not so ill as you make 
it appear on paper. I see no reason, however, that 
you have for despondence* I never had a hand in the 
making of a match, save in one that ought never to 
have been made, which renders me both ill qualified 
and cautious in such matters. When I take into ac- 
count your personal charms, and other mod qualities, 
which, perhaps, I estimate too highly, I cannot per* ■$ 
ceive a difficulty in your obtaining the hand and heart L 
of your lover* But then your actions must not be 
ruled by caprice, as they have hitherto been, in a 
woful degree* 
" I remain yours* most affectionately, 

" Aguks JeusoN." Ju 
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"Bellsburnfoot, August 2. 
iz My dear Friend. 

u Your letter has given me far more pain than plea* 
sure ; and yet I have felt a sort of animation since 
reading it, that I have not experienced these many 
days. What business has the little ferret Cherry to be 
coaxing and toying with a young gentleman of fortune 
like M'lon ? It is a notorious shame to her, and I won- 
der how you permit it. I have no doubt but he ca- 
resses and kisses her in your absence. I am sure of 
it, for i once saw him kiss her cheek ; and the imper- 
tinent little hussy, instead of resenting it, sat down on 
his knee, with her arm about his neck. This is a thing 
that I cannot endure. You are not to suffer him to 
fall in love with her. I could bear any thing but this. 
I could bear his anger ; nay, I could even like it much 
better than indifference. But were he to fall in love 
with another, 1 could not live. I would not bear life 
for one week ; therefore, dearest Mrs. Johnson, dis- 
charge her from entering his room, or seeing him. It 
is actually a red-burning shame, for a girl in her teens, 
and so little a girl too, without either fortune or qua- 
lifications, to be provoking people to fall in love with 
her. 

44 You must excuse my impatience, but really you 
are managing every thing wrong, and, of course not 
one of them right. Why don't you persuade IVHon 
to come to the country without further delay ? What 
have his connexions ado with a visit to the coun- 
try for his health ? I care little or nothing about his 
family connexions ; and he can never have a better 
excuse for retirement, than just now, when in linger- 
ing illness. Might not 1 tend him as well as Cherry ? 
Could not I bathe his aching temples as well as she ? 
and sing to him, and play to him, which she cannot 
do ? For my sake, then, dear nurse, send him out 
hither with the very next coach. 

u Why have you both become so familiar with him 
after my departure ? Ought you not to have kept up 
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something of the same ceremony as before, for my 
sake ? What must he think of poor Gatty, whose 
pride and aversion kept him from the society of bis 
dearest friends, and whose absence now gives them 
all full liberty to do as they feel inclined ? When I 
think of this, I am quite overcome, and can write no 
farther, as you will see I have almost spoiled the let- 
ter with my tears. Father and mother send their 
kindest love, along with that of their hapless daugh- 
ter, and your affectionate 

" Agatha Bell." 

" Edinburgh, August 15. 

" My dearest, dearest Gatty, 

" I have news to tell you that will make you won- 
der, and please you above all earthly things ; yes, in- 
deed, they will. Oh, goodness to the day ! How 1 
would like to see you figeting and giggling when you 
read this. It comes to let you know, that I am going 
to be married the next week, or the beginning of the 
next again ; so you may come to town as fast as you 
can fly, for none other shall be my bride-maid, and 
draw my glove, but my dear cousin Gatty. There will 
be nobody to trouble you now with their impertinent 
intrusions and languishing looks. Pm sure it will be 
such a relief to you, and you will be so glad ! 1 would 
fain tell you all our courtship to amuse you, for I was 
not so easily courted as you may think. There was 
not a day on which he was not saying some things so 
kind and so affectionate to me, that they made my 
heart-strings all to thrill and quiver ; and at length be 
says to me one day, after I had bathed his wound, 
' My little sweet Cherry, 9 says he, * could you love a 
man who confessed to you that you were his second 
love ; that he had loved another better, but was slight* 
ed and disappointed V 

" I did not know what to say, for I found the tears 
coming itch — itching to my eyes ; and lest they should 
drown my answer altogether, I broke out with great 
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iolence, like a child who was about to be chastised, 
onfesaine her fault. ' Yes, indeed, I could,' said I ; 
I could love some people, if I were their twentieth 
ove : or indeed whether I had any of their love or 
iot/ 

" ' You are a most ingenuous and sweet little girl, 
3herry,' said he ; ' and faith I am not ashamed to con- 
ess that I am in love with you.' 

" 4 1 am very much obliged to you sir,' says I ; ' very 
ouch indeed/ And 1 made him two low courtesies, 
.nd went backward toward the sofa, for I found my 
:nees beginning to strike, and I was afraid I would fall 
tack on the floor, which might have been taken for a 
>iece of bad breediug. However, I made to the sofa, 
nd I says, 4 I'm vety much obliged to you, sir ; but 
hat's a thing will never do* I am but a poor depend- 
mt girl, without fortune, and without a piano, and 
ave but a scanty education beside, so that I can never 
>e the lady of such a gentleman ; and if you were to 
ove me any othet way, you know, you might make 
oe do things that I should not do.' 

44 ' Lord love you, Cherry !' said he ; s if I were to 
rid you do any thing that you should not do, would 
ou be so silly as to comply ?' 

" ' I am sure I would,' says I, ' for there are some 
>eople to whom I could not for my life refuse any 
ting.' 

" ' Then, when I bid you do aught that is in- 
consistent with virtue and prudence, may I be d— d, 
Cherry !' said he. 

" my heart quaked at this, and I could make no an* 
*er ; but 1 fell a picking at my little garnet ring, 
nd looked at the knot on my shoe ; and so I never 
iw, and never wist till he was on the sofa beside me, 
&d had me in his arms ; and then he gave me a kiss, 
id asked me if I would be his wife ; and I said I 
ould with all my heart. 

" * When V said he. 

" 4 Whenever you please, sir,' says I. * To-morrow, 
' next week, or next year, is all the same to me.' 
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V 

" 1 It is cruel in me to bestow a disappointed and 
forlorn heart on so mach innocence and kindness of 
nature, 9 said he. ' But I will love you as I can, Cher- 
ry ; and I am sure that will always be better and bet- 
ter. I therefore offer you my hand, and promise and 
engage, before our Maker, to make you my own mar- 
ried wife, if you are satisfied to take me as I am, and 
give me your hand in return for mine. 

" 4 That I will, sir,' says I, • I will give you thea 
both, and my heart with them ;' and so I held oat 
both my hands, which he took in his ; and it is all 
over with your poor Cherry ! Now you must know, 
that he thinks the sooner the marriage ceremony is put 
by, the better ; and so do I. But then I could not 
set the wedding-day until I heard from you, to knot I 
when you could with certainty be in town to attend I 
me, for I can do nothing without you. And I know Y 
you will be happy to see me his bride, and to wish me ]' 
joy as Mrs. M'lon, lady of Boroland. Do write di* 
rectly, my dearest cousin, and believe me still yosr 
own 

"Cherubina Chalmers." 

When Gatty had finished reading this letter, she 
stood up like a frigid statue. It had all along half be* 
wildered her senses ; and when she came to the name, 
Mrs. M'lon of Boroland, at the end of it, she started 
up like one walking out of a dream. That was a title 
she had often tried, in her own breast, as applicable 
to quite another person than little Cherry, her halt 
despised cousiu. At first she grew pale,' and burst 
into an hysterical laugh ; again the colour mounted 
to her face, and she repeated the title again and again, 
" Mrs. M'lon, lady of Boroland ! She Mrs. M ? Ion, 
lady of Boroland ! And I her maid ! minx ! husij ! 
— But why should I blame her ? She has but done 
what I ought to have done, knowing that true love is 
always diffident. 1 must forgive her. Forgive her! 
No, never ! The impertinent, low, intriguing ape, she 
has been my undoing— -my murderer ! Loro ! take 
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my life ! take my life ! for this world and this light are 
now hateful to my sight. O let me die ! let me die ! 
Bat, then, let me die in peace with all this ungenerous 
world. Nobody has wronged thee but thyself, poor 
Gatty ; and like a flower on the fringe of creation, 
thou shalt be nipped up, and cast aside to wither and 
die, before thou arrivest at thy full blossom. O, kind 
Heaven, wilt thou not pity me ? Pity the most wretch- 
ed creature that looks up to thee from (his abode of 
misery! Let me be his, let me be his ! His, his ! His 
only, and wholly. Though never so wretched, let me 
be but his, to live and die in his arms, and share his 
fate in this world and the next ! Alas ! I fear I am 
blaspheming! if I utter I know not what, thou wilt 
not lay it to my charge." 

All this time no tear came to give her heart relief. 
She stood all alone by the parlour fire ; for she always 
read her letters privately ; and after these wild ejacu- 
lations, she essayed once more to read her letter, but 
ber hand shook, and her eye was unstable. Some of 
the sentences, however, I know not which they were, 
struck on the mazed senses with such force that they 
roused them into phrensy. They were probably those 
that alluded to his love for her ; for she repeated, with 
great vehemence, but quite inarticulately, " First love? 
Second love ! First love ! slighted and disappointed ! 
Oh !— Oh !" 

As she cried thus, she tore the letter into a thou- 
sand pieces, and threw it on the fire, pushing it down 
among the coals till wholly consumed. Her loud 
screams brought her mother from the kitchen, who 
rushed in, scarcely in time to catch her in her arms as. 
she fell down in a swoon. The old lady laid her on a 
bed that was off the parlour. It was her husband's 
and her own ; and with the most perfect composure 
of mind, bolted the parlour door, that she might not 
expose her child to the eyes of servants ; and with all 
assiduity set about reviving her herself. She bad in 
her own youth been subject to such fits, and did not 
account much of them. It was not very long till 
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began to manifest signs of recovery, but she spoke in 
a manner so extravagant, about marriage, and death, 
and heaven, and dead-clothes, and a thousand things 
jumbled together, that her mother still thought proper 
to keep all others at a distance from her. 

In the meanwhile, Daniel had been busied from the 
morning spearing his wedder lambs, and buisting his 
crock ewes with a D and a B on the near loin ; aod 
being very much fatigued, he left the fold, and went 
into the house to get a drink of whiskey and water. 
This beverage of every-day use stood snugly in a wall 
press in (he parlour, to which Daniel knew the 
road so well, that he could actually have gone straight 
to it at midnight when the house was as dark as a pit; 
nnd at all times, and all seasons, he had free access to it. 
But to Daniel's great consternation, he found that, for 
once, the circumstances of the case were altered. 
The parlour door was fast bolted, and no access for 
the thirsty good ma n ! He knocked at it repeatedly, 
and called his wife and daughter's names ; but behold 
there was no voice from within, and none that answer- 
ed or regarded ! He next applied to the housemaid, 
and that in a loud and agitated voice. — " Grizzy ! hil- 
loa, Grizzy! What's come o' your mistress, dame V 9 

" Aw fancy she's ben the house, sir." 

"Ye fancy she's ben the house, ye leeing tawpy! 
she's no ben the house, or else she's faun wi' her heel 
in her neck." 

Daniel went to the door once more, and kneeling 
down on one knee, he tried to peep through the key- 
hole ; but the key was inside, and turned in the lock, so 
that he could scarcely see a glimmering of light ; he, 
however, sent his voice through it, therewith trying 
his wife by every appellation, for he was exceedingly 
thirsty ; but all would not do — " Mistress ! hilloa, mis- 
tress ! Mrs. Bell, I say ! Hilloa L Becka, Becka Rickle- 
ton ! This is extraordinary ! — Lass, ir ye sure you' 
mistress is ben the house ?" 
^ "Ay, for oughts aw ken, sir— aum gayen sur 
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u Why, where is my daughter, then ?" 

" She's ben the house too, sir." 

" And what the devil are they doing ben the house 
wi' the doors steekit ?" 

" O, aw coudna say, sir. Aw fancy it's some 
preevat bizziness. Miss Gatty's ta'en ill or some- 
thing." 

" Ta'en ill ! How ? What ?— How d'ye ken she's 
ta'en ill P 9 

** 'Cause I heard her crying." 

u Crying ! — What was she crying?" 

" She was skreighin like." 

Whoever has seen Henry FuzelPs picture of Satan 
from the first book of Milton, can conceive at once the 
manner in which old Daniel Beil drew himself up. His 
hands sprung upward at his whole arm's length above 
his head, and his face lengthened in proportion to the 
height of his frame. He then clasped his hands toge- 
ther, squeezing them down on his crown, and puffing 
out his cheeks, like two great blown crimson bladders ; 
he sought relief by blowing out his breath like a por- 
poise, with a loud pough ! — One of the most unfeasi- 
ble ideas in the world had in a moment taken posses- 
sion of honest Daniel's obtuse intellect. He conceived 
that his wife and daughter were at that very time en- 
gaged in making him a grandfather ; and turning round, 
be made for the door, clapping his hands with great 
force on the outside of each thigh ; but as he passed 
the parlour door, he was arrested by his wife's voice, 
that said to him, in an angry whisper through the door, 
" What noise is all that, Mr. Bell ?— What is it you 
want ?" 

" What is it I want ? — Why, I wanted a drink, mis- 
tress, that was all. And when you and your daughter 
hae ony unseen wark to work, I beg you will gang out 
o' my room wi't, and then bolt and bar as lang and as 
close as you like." - 

" 1 wish you would make less din, Mr. Bell, and do 
not expose yourself. Our child has been seized with 
a sudden illness, and I can't have her disturbed. But 
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she will soon be better; and then you can have your 
room as much as you please." 

Daniel would have taken to his bed too, out of grief 
and vexation, could he have got to it, but that indul- 
gence was denied him ; so he walked away mechani- 
cally toward the sheepfold again. When there, he 
could transact no business, or went about it in a man- 
ner so singular, that his shepherds thought him gone 
out of his right mind. 

" Look at this ewe, master. Will this ane be to gang 
for a crock ? She's a good lamb-bringer, and gangs in 
the Shcil-grainhead ?" 

" Ay, we have enew o' lamb-bringers foreby her. Let 
her gang." 

u I'm sure ye'll never think o' pitting the crock 
buist on this anc, master ? She's but a twinter ewe, 
and brought a lamb in a gimmer." 

" Ay, ay, she has been a mother rather ower soon, 
like mony ane i' the warld. Let her gang to Kettle- 
wall for her good manners." 

" Dear Master, an ye mak that a crock, ye raaj 
mak them a 7 crocks thegither. Ye hae nae as good 
a breeder in the hirsel." 

" Ay, we hae plenty o' breeders foreby her ; mae 
than we want. Let her gang wi' the rest o' them." 

" I winna grip another sheep to you, master. Ye 
hae ta'en some ill will at them sin' ye gaed into the 
house. An ye be gaun to pit away the tap o' the 
hirsel instead o' the tail, ye may get ony body to herd 
your ewes ye like for me." 

" I'm tired o' thae breeding creatures, Davie. They 
hae made the Iambs ower cheap already, breed— 
breeding. I shall thin them for aince." 

"I winna grip another sheep t'ye, master; for ye 
are just working wark that will be a' to work ower 
again, and pitting us into utter confusion." 

"Weel, weel, Davie, I daresay ye are speaking 
true. Draw them as ye like the night, and I'll gang 
ower them again afore they gang away. I hae ta'en 
an ill will at thae she things, and wad rather hae <* 
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stock o' toops. Troth wad I — He, he, he! — I wad 
rather hae a stock o' toops. 

Daniel went and put on his coat, laughing all the 
way in a strange treble key, while at the same time 
the big tears were coming hopping off at each side of 
his nose. But he pretended to be laughing at the 
stock of tups, till he got out of hearing, and then he 
went away to ruminate by himself, in a different direc- 
tion from the house. 

Daniel went to a little lonely crook on Bellsburn- 
side, where he sat down and conversed with himself. 
He first cursed all Highlandmen, then M'lon in parti- 
cular ; and then he consulted with himself what was 
to be his behaviour to his daughter. u But what can I 
do?" said he, "what can a father do, but forgie his erring 
bairn? Ay, ay, I maun forgie her, and 1 will forgie 
her too. But He that kens the heart, kens weel, that. 
had it been his will, I would rather have laid her head 
in the grave a pure and spotless virgin. Had it been 
sae ordered, I wad never hae grumbled. But to 
think that my Gatty maun just be a lost woman ! Oh, 
that is a hard thought! As Daniel said this, he con- 
tinued boring a hole in the moss with his staff, in a 
slow and melaneholy manner; but by degrees he 
began to strike his stick into the mossy bank with 
quick violent thrusts, as prospects more cheering be- 
gan to open on his mind's dull eye. — u Hout na," he 
continued, "she maunna be lost awthegither; — my 
bairn, and my only ae daughter, maunna just be lost. 
No, nor she saunna be lost either P cried Daniel 
aloud, striking his stick into the earth half way to the 
head, and springing to his feet. u I'll clap another 
ihoosand pund to her tocher, and five years after this* 
she'll no be a preen the waur! But I'll stick the 
Highlandman!" That 1 will! I'll stick— stick— stick 
the confounded fair-fashioned dog of a Highland- 
man !" 

And as he said this, he stabbed the air with mat 
violence, and ran forward, as if pursuing a Highland- 
man, and sticking him through the heart. He went 
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straight home in perfect peace with his daughtei 
What more could Daniel have effected at the verj 
first trial ?" 

By that time her mother had administered some 
composing draughts to her, which had the effect of 
calming her spirits, so that she listened to reason, and 
ceased her ravings. Daniel durst uot knock at the 
parlour door, so he went straight into the kitchen ; 
and when there, he durst not so much as ask for his 
daughter, therefore he began to scold the maid for 
having put too many peats to the fire, and for burning 
an elm clog that might have been of some use. 

" Awm soor aw coodna hae putten^t to a better ooss 
nor boiling your tey-ketlle. Ye hae muckle to flyte 
about." 

" A' alike ! a' alike ! The hale tott o' the she 
creatures maun bae their ain way, and a bonny hand 
they make o't. But I'll tell ye what, Mistress Grizzy, 
if ye be gaun to waste things at that gate, I'll soon set 
ye about your business." 

" Well, aw think the shooner the better. But that's 
just the gate poor fock's guidit. Ye winna gie me eld- 
ing to burn, an' how can aw mak fock's meat wi' nae- 
thing ?" 

" No raise a fire out o' naething, ye jaud ? Be my 
troth can ye ! Ye can raise a fire o' ill nature — outo' 
less than naething. But take the stick, and nae mair 
about it. It is quite true, ye canna make our meat 
without a fire. Heigh-ho, sirs ! Fock are muckle to be 
pitied!" 

" Mr. Bell, what is all this quarrelling and noise 
about ?" said his dame, as she walked into the kitchen; 
with stately composure. " You may come into the 
parlour, if you please, and take a drink." 

Daniel pursed up his mouth, and looked her full in 
the face. He was not sure how it would become him 
to accept of the invitation. He felt a powerful delica- 
cy in the matter; and after exhibiting a ludicrous 
countenance for a full minute, without stirring, he put 
flie following unfatherly and home question :— " Is 
the woman better?" 
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" Come and see," said Mrs. Bell, and led the way 
with a proud and stately demeanour. Daniel follow- 
ed, grumbling some words half into himself, and was 
going to take up his birth at the parlour fire, when the 
dame going into the little bed-room, turned back and 
beckoned to him, saying, " Are you not coming in to 
speak to her, sir ?" 

" Is the fray ower ?" said Daniel, hesitating, and 
clinging rather closer to the chimney frame. 

" O yes, I am better now," said Gatty in a weak 
and tremulous voice. " You may come in and sec 
me, father." 

" Humph!" said Daniel, grunting a loud and most 
eloquent exclamation, without opening his mouth — 
"Humph! Lost nae time either. VVeel, weel, be 
thankfu' that your sins are no visited on ye as they might 
hae been;" and, uttering these emphatic words, Da- 
niel strode into the chamber with his jaws fallen down, 
and his mouth formed into a round hole, as if it had 
been bored with a wimble; he was breathing short, 
and his eyes were rolling in his head. His spouse 
accosted him with some common-place observation, 
but these were not the sort of words that Daniel ex- 
pected, and he heard them not. There was a pillow 
lying on the bed-stock, on which Gatty had been lean- 
ing, and this honest Daniel took for a poor little gran- 
child just come into the world, and well rolled up in 
clean linens ; so, fixing an unstable eye on it, his heart 
immediately began to warm towards the blameless 
and unwelcome guest. His fingers began to spread 
out toward it, although his arms clung to his sides, 
while his big jolly frame was all moving with agita- 
ion. Gatty chanced to utter a slight tremulous soynd 
in clearing her voice to speak. Daniel started so sore, 
that he almost jumped to the ceiling of the room. 
thinking it was the bantling setting up a cry. > 

" What's here ?" said the dame. " I think the 
family is all grown nervish at once." 

" Oh, oh ! it is a sad business this, my bairn," said 
Daniel. " But what is done cannot be undone ; 
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therefore, come to my arms, poor bit little hel^ 
thing, thou saunna remain long unblessed of God ana 
man." So saying, he seized the pillow with both 
hands in the gentlest manner, in order to lift it to his 
bosom ; behold, it was as light as vanity, and had nei- 
ther head nor foot, a month to kiss, or an eye to open. 
He flung it from him into the back of the bed. 
" Poogh !" said Daniel, with terrible force, and rub- 
bed his hands against his sides. " Humph ! I thought 
it was the creature." 

The women were petrified. Gatty screamed, and 
Mrs. Bell held up her hands; then taking his shoulder, 
and turning him about to the light, she said, " I say, 
what has possessed you, Mr. Bell ? Have you been 
drinking yourself drunk with your shepherds, and now 
come here to play the fool ? I want to consult you 
about our daughter's case, which I fear is a bad one." 

" Bad enough, in all conscience !" said Daniel 
" Suffering under the effects of a promise of marriage, 
I'se warrant." 

" However that may be," said Mrs. Bell, u I want 
her to tell us the whole plain and simple truth." 

" O, certainly ! The plain truth !" said Daniel, 
" It signifies nought concealing the truth now. 9 ' 

" Because, from what has taken place to-night," 
rejoined the lady, " I can perceive, that both her con- 
stitution and character stand in the most imminent 
danger." 

u Humph! character?" exclaimed Daniel. "I 
think you may set your heart at rest about that." 

" You are mistaken," said the dame ; " the purest 
virgin on earth, and Pm sure there is none more deli- 
cately pure than our child, shall not escape censure if 
she " 

'' What!" cried Daniel, interrupting her, " is my 
Gatty really an unblemished and pure maiden ? As 
pure and innocent as when she used to sit on my knee, 
and hang about my neck ?" 

" Where exists the debased mind that dares suppose 
anght to the contrary ?" said the lady, proudly, " or 
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the profane tongue that dares so much as mince at a 
meaning so far out of character ?" 

Daniel capered out of the room, singing the reel of 
Tullochgorum, and snapping his fingers to the tune. 
When he had gone over the first part of the tune in 
that style, be danced the highland fling to the second 
part, leaping, wheeling, and singing, with great vi- 
gour,— 

" Umti-tamti-eiden-dee, 
Umli-tumti, urati-tumti," &c. 

Surprised as the ladies were at the pillow scene, 
they were ten times more appalled at the extra va- 

?ince of Mr. Bell's behaviour now, with the reel of 
ullochgorum ; and they both with one voice pro- 
nounced him to be bewitched. To their eyes, he ap- 
peared precisely as if labouring under the effects of 
enchantment; they had never seen him affected in 
the same manner before, and they were both petrified 
nrith astonishment. 

" What has come over you, Mr. Bell ?" said the 
lady ; " have you made yourself drunk at the fold ?" 

" Drunk, mistress !" cried Daniel ; " I hae nae 
tasted aught stronger than raw whey this day. But 
I'll gae back to the fauld again- — I think Davie Shiel 
and I will 'gree better about drawing the ewes now. — 
I hardly like the she-creatures sae ill as I did, and I 
winna despise a breeding gimme, after a', mistress — 
& body may be mistaken about them, ye ken. Griz- 
zy !" cried he, as he went by the kitchen — * k Grizzy, 
jre thrawn, ill-natured, fiery dragon ? — tak a' the sticks 
about the town, and burn them ; and gin they winna 
tire ye o 9 muckle fires, d— n ye, set the peat-stack in 
i lowe, and rin through the reek !" 

" Hech, wow, sirs ! aw wonder what's i' the vf and 
aow ?" quoth Grizzy. — " Aw wuss focks wad kee^ 
some kind o' mids, an 9 no blawter away into 'stremi- 
ties. — Little wutt V the pow hauds the caunnle to the 
lowe." 
Davie Shiel was still busy sorting the «*«& *& ***& 
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as he was able, when he beheld his master coming to- 
wards him with long strides. " Oh, yonder he's 
again!" said Davie ; " if he be nae better tuned than 
he was afore, he'll spoil my hirsel." 

But Daniel had no sooner opened his mouth, than 
his shepherd's confidence in his master returned, and 
the two went on like clock-work, selecting the draughts 
of the season, — save that, in place of being for them 
all away, Daniel could scarcely be induced to part 
with any of them. 

" That's but a singit-looking jaud, master," 
Davie ; u I think ye should be letting her gae her wajs 
—she's really no a gude sheep." 

" Hout ! she'll grow better, Davie," returned he ; 
" I like a good breeder — She brought me a good 
toop lamb." 

" But see, master, here's a toop-eild ewe. Ye maun 
put this ane away." 

" Ah, na, na, Davie, lad ! — I like a toop-eild crea- 
ture, an' canna bide to part wi' that ane." 

" Ye like them a' now (hegither, and yet it's no sac 
lang sin' ye coudna bide ane o' them," said Davie, 
scratching his head. — "I wish fock wadnajust rin to 
extremities." 

" 'Stremities again !" said Daniel — " naething but 
rebuffs gaun ! — But, Davie, it is weel kend ye are as 
good a judge o' the lasses as the crock ewes, ony day; 
an' ye may let a man hae his humours, that seeks them 
only at his ain expense." 

The sheep-fold business then went on very well, till 
its conclusion. 

When Daniel returned home, a different and more 
interesting scene was going on in the parlour. Jaggs 
had brought two letters from the post-office, beside 
the one from Cherry, which had affected her intended 
bride- maid so deeply. One of these was to Joseph, 
requesting his immediate attendance in Edinburgh, 
and was couched in these words : — 
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" Cousin Joe, 

%i Things are coming to a point with me, 60 you 
nust come here, or else they will come to thee. As I 
old you, I have rashly made three promises of mar- 
iage, (fore by that to your sister, which was four, 
rod two others at home, that are not claimed.) But 
lere the people look sharply about them, and words 
vill not pass for wind, although they are little else ; — > 
herefore the beautiful Kate M'Nab, and the two Miss 
Hoys, all claim me for their man, and threaten the law, 

have some strong proofs against the latter of extraor- 
linary freedom of behaviour, going even the length of 
Irinkingand sleeping with sundry gentlemen. I never 
iretcnd to like a woman much (he worst of this last, 
or I think it a quality bespeaking much kindness of 
icart, and I count them the best judges of such things 
hemselvcs; but 1 do not like women that fill them- 
elves drunk with plotty wine, and take one name to 
He tnan, and another name to another; so I'll not 
uvo any one of them, if I can help it, and I do not 
co how the law can oblige me to marry three. I am 
ot afraid of cousin Aggy claiming, but terrified for my 
nclc and aunt ; so, dear Joe, you must bring me off 
here ; for I am determined to marry the lovely and 
aving Miss M'Nab. For all the money and all the 
>cauty that she has, she needs no courting, and has 
ever needed any, but jeers me with a kind of me- 
wcholy good humour every day for not marrying her. 
n t ow, this cast of melancholy about her, that she is 
onstantly trying to overcome, is occasioned by love 5 
—and how can I but adore her ? She has made me 
leed myself anew, and she walks the Prince's Street 
j very day with me, and my wounded arm in a sling, 
vhich is quite the fashion here, and has more effect 
vith the ladies than all things else in the world. I 
hiuk she makes rather too great a show of her affec- 
ion for me, but, as it is all out of true love, I like hi 
lie better — what can 1 do ? In truth, I shall soon be ••. 
carried man ; but, if you do not come to me, I shal 
aeertainty begetting into more scrapes; and, th~'" 
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you will be the last man that will try to keep oat ol 
them, jet, when I have you with me, the more the 
better, — which is all from 

Your most obedient servant, 

Rich. Rickleton.' 

The other letter was to Miss Bell ; but she ha 
thrust it into her pocket on opening Cherry's, and froi 
ihe perplexity into which that had thrown her, she ha 
quite forgot it. Her mother had been teasing her fi 
an explanation of some sentences she had uttered wh< 
in extremity, and ultimately for a perusal of the letti 
that had occasioned them, until at length Gatty yieldc 
and, putting her hand reluctantly into her pocket 
deliver to her mother Cherry's letter, quite forgettii 
that she had burnt it, she took out the followin 
which she put into her hand. Her mother read it alon 
and the interest with which the daughter listened to 
may well be conceived. 

"Edinburgh, August 16. 
" My dearest Child, 
" I have news to send you of no ordinary inters 
and news that 1 hope will make you and me happy t 
gether as long as we live — news, such as never we 
related by one friend to another; so singular in the 
operations have the events been, and so demonstrate 
of an overruling Providence presiding in the affai 
of men. Your lover's genealogy is now no long 
doubtful — the history of his birth and connexions h 
been laid open to me in the fullest manner ; but I mi 
give you it in his own words, else it cannot interest y< 
as it has interested me. 1 had given him hint aft 
hint about it, all on your account, till at length he ft 
that tie lay under some restraint with me ; and yestc 
day, being confined to his bed by a giddiness, procee 
ing from the effects of the wound he received in tl 
head, 1 thought proper to attend him almost the who 
day ; and Cherry being out in the evening, I made t< 
for him. I can never since remember what I w 
saying to him at the time— it might be something abc 
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his kindred, but I do not think it was; however, I 
know it was something in which I felt interested ; it, 
however, vanished from my memory, never to be re- 
called, as he took my hand in his, and said — 

" ' My dear Mrs. Johnson, you have taken such an 
interest in me from the day that we were first ac- 
quainted, and have been so kind to me, that I feel I 
owe you more than any common acknowledgment can 
repay. You have so often made inquiries at me 
about my parents, I am ashamed that I have never let 
you know all about them that I know myself, which is 
but very little. My mother I never beheld, and all that 
ever I heard of her was from my nurse, who was de- 
voted to my father's house, and of course my mother's 
enemy. My father, it seems, made some improper 
connexion in bis youth, while attending the univer- 
sity and the courts of law in this city. Improper it 
must have been, as it displeased his parents, and was 
the cause of many heart-burnings and grievous misfor- 
tunes. According to my nurse's edition of the story, 
he seduced the daughter of a decayed gentleman by a 
sham marriage, and of that marriage I was the fruit. 
My grandfather, being the head of an old family, and 
chief of a once powerful clan, was highly indignant at 
this connexion. He recalled his son instantly from 
Edinburgh, and, in a circle of his proud relations. 
stated the disgrace that he had brought on his family 
and clan, and commanded him peremptorily to re- 
nounce his leman, on pain of being disinherited of two 
properties, his father's own, and his father's brother's, 
to both of whom my father was the heir. Ere ever 
they gave him time to answer for himself, my grand- 
father farther stated to him, that he had procured him 
a high commission in the* army, near the person of the 
British commander himself, and that his services were 
required without any delay. This was what my father 
had all his life desired ; and, on his father promising 
to provide for his mistress till his return, which he did 
with great readiness, my father went on board, and 
joined the army on a foreign station. 
Vol. I. 15 
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" ' I suspect there was some foul play going about 
this time ; for, three years after (hat, my father re- 
turned on a furlough, and there was a fierce quarrel 
between the old chief and him about his mistress. It 
was reported to him that she had deserted her colours, 
and gone off with another lover, but he received the 
report with disdain ; however, all his art had been un- 
able to discover her retreat. I remember of seeing 
my father at that time, and of being delighted with the 
grand plumes on his bonnet, and also something of his 
kissing me, and weeping over me, when he took his 
leave. My nurse said he left me his most fervent 
blessing, and hoped I would live to atone for his com- 
pelled unkindness to my mother. He went away the 
second time, and perished in that cursed expedition, in 
which so many gallant British lives were sacrificed to 
no purpose. Often have I shed tears over the list of 
the dead in which his dear name occurs ; — and that is 
all that I know, or ever knew, about my parents. 

" i My grandfather's second son was then declared 
the heir of the family inheritance ; but my father bad 
seen and conversed with his uncle during the time of 
his furlough in the Highlands, and nothing could move 
that worthy man to join his estate with that of my 
grandfather. — He settled it on me, and declared me j 
the rightful heir of the whole of both properties, and i 
the chief of the clan. My grandfather was dreadfully ' 
nettled at this proceeding of his brother's, and so also 
was his son, the present chief; and they so managed 
matters as to get a decreet of bastardy made out 
against me in the Court of Session, and a prohibition 
from assuming the family name. 9 

" At this piece of information, my dear Gatty, my 
head fell a swimming, my heart beat as if it would 
have broken through its frail tenement, and every part 
of my whole body quivered and crept with a nameless 
sensation. Oh, my dear child, I can never express to 
you the feelings of that moment, neither by word nor 
writing, were I to aim at nothing further all my life ; 
but resolving to contain myself, and act like a rational 
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creature, 1 brought all my powers to the test, and for 
that moment succeeded. 

44 4 Was M'lon not your father's name ?' said I, with 
i voice so faltering, that it amazed him, and he looked 
n my face, as if afraid I was taken ill* 

44 4 No, indeed, it was not,* said he ; 4 my name is 
t patronymic taken from the names of both my father 
md mother.' 

44 This answer threw a chillness over my whole 
rame ; it was the chillness of death — the disappoint- 
nent of all my most ardent and newly-kindled hopes, 
ind I had just strength to utter two or three profound 
tighs, for my heart stood still. May you never expe- 
•ience such a feeling all your life as I did at that mo- 
nent, my dearest Gatty ! for woman's frame is scarcely 
squal to the task. 

444 What is the matter with you, Mrs. Johnson ?' 
.aid he. 

44 4 Nothing — nothing in the world, sir,' answered 
I. 4 But — but — What was I about to ask ? — Ay, it was, 
What is the signification of your name, sir? — of your 
present name, sir— of that name, Mac — Mac — M'lon ? 
— I want to know what is the meaning of that name, 
sir?' I asked the question in this way, and much worse, 
for I durst not let the question run to an end, for fear 
of hearing the answer. 

44 He answered, with the greatest composure, ' It 
signifies the son of John, ma'am, or John's son — it is 
the same name with your own. — What, my dear friend 
— what is the matter with you ?' 

44 Well might he put this question, for I had started 
to my feet, and uttered a scream so piercing, that he 
thought me gone distracted ; and besides, I stood over 
him with my arms stretched out at full length, so 
that he held up his in order to prevent me from falling 
on him. 

44 4 And your father's name was Jofon M' ?' 

said I, naming his family name, though I am compel- 
led, on his account, to write it a blank at present. 

" ; It was indeed, ma'am/ was the reply ; and that 
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moment I had him in my arms, weeping over him with 
inexpressible joy, and repeating two short wonfe, 
which 1 did an hundred times. These were, ' My son! 

MY SON !' 

"Oh, dearest, dearest Gatty ! rejoice and exult with 
me, and think if ever there was so happy a mother. 
I have indeed found my son! — my kind, my grateful, 
my beautiful son ! — so accomplished, so amiable, so 
much of ail I could wish a man, and a highborn gen- 
tleman,- to be ! But he is not without ambition, my 
Gatty. How his eyes glistened with joy when I told 
him I was in possession of all the documents and proofs 
of his father's marriage to me, which was regular in 
every respect. 

" k Then am I the chief of my family and kinsfolk/ 
said be ; ' and I would not change birthrights with the 
first nobleman of the realm ; and how delightful to 
owe all this to my mother — and to such a mother !' 

" He then folded me in his arms, and I cannot tell 
you all the kind and filial expressions that he used to- 
ward me ; but I am the happiest woman in this state 
of existence. I am actually overpowered and drun- 
ken with joy. It is too transcendent to last ; but the 
will of Heaven be done. The great controller of hu- 
man actions, who brought a deserted and disowned 
wife and mother, and her only son together, in a way 
so singular, and dependent on so many casualties, will 
order all things aright in our future destinies, and to 
his mighty hand I leave the events that are wisely hid 
from our eyes. 

" From that time we have only been asunder while 
we slept, and no one yet knows of our relationship. I 
have kept that a secret, that I might disclose it first 
to my other dear child, who I know will enjoy the hap- 
py discovery next to myself, if not in a superior de- 
gree. Every thing shall go now as we would have it, 
for my influence with him is supreme, and you shall 
now be both my children ; and she that was the delight 
and solace of my widowhood, my days of desertion, 
shall be the stay and support of my old age, and the 
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mother of mighty chiefs, to whom the homage of clans 
and kindreds shall be gratefully yielded. Rejoice with 
me, my dear Gatty, and thank Heaven for all its boun- 
ties to your poor old nurse. You shall hear from me 
perhaps by next post, as soon as I have consulted him 
about the state of his affections ; but of that I have 
no manner of dread. 

" Yours ever, &c. 

«' Agnes M< ." 

" By my troth, my woman." quoth Daniel, when 
his wife had finished, " that is siccan a letter as I never 
heard. Our worthy friend is now a great lady ! My 
certy ! Wee), I dinna ken o' ane that better deserves 
sic a turn o' fortune. And our daughter is likely to 
be a great Highland lady too ; indeed 1 dinna see how 
she can miss ; and I think it will be a. better specula- 
tion, after a', than Mrs. Rickleton of Burlhope ; for 
ye see, by way o' tocher good, I shall double M' Ion's 
yearly income to him.'' 

' ( Now, dear father, how is it possible you can do 
that ?" said Gatty, who was quite delighted with the 
extraordinary news. " His uncle's estate, the estate of 
Boroland alone, 1 have heard say, is worth four thou- 
sand a year •, and the great estate of M'— must 
he worth six times that sum." 

" And were it six times six I would double it, daugh- 
ter," said he. " Hae ye nae doubts o' that." 

" You are getting into your ravings again, Mr, 
Bell," said his dame. " Be so good as explain your 
meaning, for it is a paradox to me." 

" It's nae docks ava, mistress," said Daniel. " It 
is na the land that pays rent to the laird ; it is the far- 
mer o' the land ; and I'll wager a' I'm worth, that I'll 
gar a breed o' toops double, if no triple, the value of 
ony Highland property that's farmed in the auld way, 
Gude help me ! If ye saw siccan creatures as they 
send down to Yorkshire ! sheep that I wadna kick out 
o' my gate, wi' pin tails, faces like foomarts, and a' 
kivered wi' hair, like the breeks o' gaits. I hae selled 

15* 
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my ewes at three times the price, again and again ; 
and wasna that doubling the laird's income ? The 
breed o' my toop Duff, in the country of the M'lons, 
wad be worth twice his weight in goud. And though 
I say't mysel, I'm the only man that could double sic 
a gentleman's income. I'll no even except Mat Cul- 
ley himsel." 

This dissertation on the breeds of sheep proving a 
great bore to the two ladies, as it is indeed to every 
body beside, they took an opportunity of slipping up 
stairs to consult on matters more congenial to their 
sanguine minds. In the meantime, old Daniel pot 
both his hands in his waistcoat pockets, set his hat up 
upon his crown behind, with the forepart of the rim 
drawn over his eyes, and went out to the large field 
behind the house, to look at his tups, and select those 
he meant to send to the Highlands. There is no life 
so easy as that of a sheep farmer, but there is none 
so monotonous. No stirring, no animation ; but the 
same routine from day to day, and from year to year; 
looking at tups ; takingaglass of toddy ; talking of rents, 
dogs, and shepherds ; buttoning and unbuttoning ; ly* 
ing down in bed, and rising up again, from generation 
to generation. There is more interest excited by farm* 
ing seven acres of arable land, sown with various crops 
of grain, than seventeen hundred of pasture land *d 
both sides of the Border. 
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CIRCLE FIFTH. 

" How do you affect this young gentleman, now that 
you have been long acquainted with him, daughter ?" 
said Mrs. Bell : " for I perceive that you are likely to 
have both him and these immense properties in your 
offer." 

" Nay, how do you affect him, dear mother ? You 
know I wont be either courted or married without 
your consent, and I cannot have it here. For, tell 
me, have you not already given your consent to my 
wedding with your gallant nephew — nay, proffered 
me on him ? And how can you, in conscience, propose 
another match, while that understanding remains in 
force ?" 

" I will take the responsibility of that on myself, 
daughter. He is a man to be used by us, not we by 
him. In the mean time, I want to know seriously how 
matters stand between you and this Squire M'lon ; for 
during your fit, you raved of him without intermission, 
and in a strain of vehemence that almost frightened 
me." 

" Oh me ! did I speak of him when I was ill ? But I 
did not know what 1 said then, so you need not mind 
that." 

u But you were going to show me a letter from him, 
which you have forgot." 

" Oh no, indeed ! — Not from him ! — I never had a 
letter from him." 

" I know, Gatty, that Jaggs brought you two letters, 
and that one of these had agitated you so much that it 
threw you into a swoon. And, moreover, you were 
going to show me that letter, when the unopened one 
from Mrs. Johnson popped into your hand." 

" Surely I had a letter," said Gatty, trembling, and 
fumbling about her pocket and clothes. " Surely I 
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had a letter ; but the contents of it are like a dres 
me. No, the thing is impossible ! — Did Jaggs say 
he gave me two letters ?" 

" He did, he did. Where is the letter that i 
you scream out, and faint in the reading ?" 

" Surely 1 had a letter ; but it is gone if I had, 9 
Gatty. "If 1 had another letter, it was from a 
Cherry, and I am the most unfortunate and mise 
being that has life. But I cannot believe it. I 
no other letter ; and must have had a strange d 
about one when I was in a trance. She had a sin 
dream about a precipice of glass, the name of v 
was Love ; but it was not that that was in my h 
for, I think, I dreamed that Cherry Elliot was a t 
and that I was to be bride-maid, and pull her g 
and walk with her to church. — Are you sure I re 
ed another letter by the post to-day ?" 

" Quite certain, child. Call the boy, he will in 
you as he did me. 9 ' . 

4< No, I dare not ask him. — What time of the 
is it?" 

" It is dinner time. We shall "have a walk ir 
afternoon." 

" The letters will not yet be put into the post-( 
at Edinburgh. Oh, what a dreary time must el 
before they reach this ! — Bring me my Bible, 
suffer me to lie down ; I am not very well. Co 
but turn my mind to any thing but that ! — Good ] 
vens ! if the thing be possible, what a proud, pre 
tate, and wretched fool I have been ! But I shal 
the sufferer, and it is but justice that I should. I 
go and lie down* I have often taken to my be 
late." 

" Child, your behaviour, and the cause of your 
tress, are mysteries to me ; and, between a mothei 
only daughter, such things should not be." 

" It will all come to light time enough, dearest 
thsr ; all time enough, both for thee and me. I s 
merchant, whose venture is all in one ship ; and, v 
the gallant vessel is come within sight of the bay 
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freight that eye ever greeted, I know of one 
at must prove fatal to all my splendid hopes. — 
romise of marriage be broken on the part of a 
an • 

no ; on the part of a real gentleman it cannot. 
:> fears about that." 
en farewell, mother ! I am going to sleep, and 

heaven that 1 never lifted my eyes again!" 
threw herself on the bed, and turned her face 

all ; and, unmoved and unmoving as Mrs. Bell's 
was, which was like a frozen sea, that suns 
thaw nor storms ruffle, she was for a time ren- 
totionless. It was while trying to guess at the 
cumstances of her daughter's case ; but she 
ot, and went on in her usual way. 
)aniel came in from the tup-park to a late din- 

1 in high glee, pleased that in such hard times 
id no addition been made to his family in the 
>f the day ; but the parlour table stood unco- 
ind the ladies were not there. 

zzy, ye muckle unfarrant besom ; what forhae 
3t down the dinner ?" 

thought it was endless to clap down a dinner, 
aw somebody to eat it. Aw never saw naebody 
speed as awm ; for it's aye Orizzy this, an' 
that, an' Grizzy every thing. Aw wuss some- 
id Grizzy pinned up atween their een." 
tat ! for a pair o' spectacles, ye jaud ? I think 
iat see through you will hae clear een." 
kens some that wad see nocht o' their's there, 
r sheame to them.'' 

me now, Grizzy, my sonsy woman, ye ken I 
encounter your wit, it is sae biting. But, in 
; place, tell me what ye hae for dinner ; in the 
place, how lang we'll be o' getting it ; and, in 
d place, where your auld and young mistresses 
e?" 

the first pleace, than, ye sail get a haggis an' a 
spoon ; an' in the second pleace, gin ye dinna 
will burn ye ; an' in the third pleace, the mis- 
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tress an 9 the miss are at the auld trade o' Uaskels- 
meakin\ Now, aw thinks aw haegien ye as good as 
ye gae." 

" My certy, woman, but ye hae done that! Why, 
Grizzy, thou's a perfect razor, an 9 cuts through bane 
an 9 gristle. But what do you mean, ye collup, about 
baskets-making ?" 

" Whoy, what does aw mean ? Ye ken that afore 
ane meakes baskets, he maun cut wands to be them?" 

" Weel ?" 

" Weel ; an' in cutting the wands, ane whiles cuts 
a finger." 

" Weel, an' what then ?" 

u Whoy then the blood comes, an' it maun be row- 
ed up wi' a clout. Ha, ha, ha ! aw thinks aw'H 
learn grit focks to snap wi' me !" 

" You will sae ; for sicca n wit I never heard flee 
frae a pair o' lips. Pray drop it, lovely maid, and 
let us mind the ae thing needfu'. Is Gat quite bet- 
ter ?» . 

" O na, na ! Ower again ; siching and sabbing as 
sair as ever. Some focks leykes the bed unco weel. 
But aw needsna tell you that ; ower him an 9 ower 
him meakes a gude shear, an 9 focks maun fail some 
time." 

" That wit o' yours has carried you quite up among 
the mist the day, Grizzy ; I dinna understand a word 
o' your meaning." 

" O, unco leykely ! An the cat rin away wi' the 
haggis-bag i' the time o' the grace, where wull ye be 
than ? — Are ye settled yet, measter ? How's the pain 
i' your midriff? Ha, ha, ha, ha !" 

" That's what we get for joking wi' our servants,' 5 
said Daniel, grumbling, as he went ben the house ; 
" naething but impertinence. An I took mair o' the 
mistresnes's advice, I wad get mair honour." 

His wife joined him at table, and they had a long 
consultation about their daughter's case, of which 
Daniel could not comprehend one item : for he still 
asserted, that " as long as she was free maid an' leal, 
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he wad laugh at a' ither stuff, about love, an 1 promi- 
ses, an' siccan flirry-flarry ; for an ane wadna anither 
wad, an 9 that made farms sae dear, an 9 toops sac 
cheap." 

Gatty spent a restless and unhappy night and morn* 
ing. To use. a homely expression, she lay among 
nettles all the time ; and her mother perceiving that 
a letter of some importance was expected, had got it 
fettled with her daughter that she was to be made ac- 

Juainted with the contents. She saw nought in Mrs. 
ohnson's former letter that tended to aught but good ; 
and, resolved to find out the source of her daughter's 
mental distress, she took care to be present both when 
the boy was despatched to the post-office, and when 
he returned. 

Two letters actually arrived ; and one of them be- 
ing directed to Miss Bell, her mother carried it up, 
and presented it to her in her little bed-chamber : for 
Gatty had been two or three times up and down that 
morning, and. at that instant reclined on her bed 
dressed in her wearing apparel. 

She took the letter with a smiling countenance, but 
it was almost the smile of vacancy that dilated the 
lovely and glowing features. With a trembling and 
hurried hand she opened the seal, cast her eyes rapid- 
ly from the head to the bottom of every page, and 
then, flinging it to her mother, she hid her head in the 
counterpane to listen. The old lady read as fol- 
lows : — 

s 

" My dearest Chtld, 
" Did 1 not say to you, that my happiness was too 
transcendent to be enjoyed without alloy ? Alas ! how 
shall I express to you my grief and disappointment! 
The union of my two children, that on which, of all 
earthly things, my heart was the most set, is strange- 
ly and fatally obstructed ; so strangely, that it seems 
to have been the will of the Almighty to counteract 
it, — and that is all the plea of reconciliation to the dis- 
appointment which I have to offer either to mj own 
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heart or yours. What do you think, my improvident 
Gatty ? From the first hour that my son knew you, 
you were the sole object of all his love and all his am- 
bition. There never was living man who loved with* 
more pure and ardent affection ; and it was only from 
a full conviction of your settled and growing aversion 
that he was of late reluctantly compelled to abaodoa 
the happy prospect, in which he had indulged, of I m 
union with you. Would you believe it ? I wept like Jj 
a child, when, with tears in his manly eyes, he re- 
counted to me the plans of life he had laid out, with 
you, and himself, and Joseph united ; and to think 
how all these have been blasted by a shy and maiden- 
ly misunderstanding, is enough to rend the misguided 
heart ! When he saw that you had fled from his soci- 
ety, as a thing no longer to be borne, it seems he had 
tyegun to cast about for happiness elsewhere ; and, ta- 
ken with the unaffected kindness and childish simpli- 
city of little Cherry, what does he, but, in the bitter- 
ness of disappointment, offer her his heart and his 
hand ; which were at once accepted with gratitude, 
and without either a blush or a frown. He has pro- 
mised her marriage immediately, and the poor little-in- 
nocent being is all on tiptoe expecting the wedding 
day ; so that, instead of my own darling, the pride ana 
flower of the Lowland Border, the simple, half-witted, 
fortuneless Cherry Elliot is to be my daughter-in-law. 
The very idea is absolutely insufferable. I told him 
you loved him — loved him with an affection so ar- 
dent, that it had rendered you scarcely mistress of your 
words or actions, and that you were not accountable 
for them" 

" is this true ?" said Mrs. Bell, laying the letter on 
her knee. 

Gatty was so dreadfully agitated that she could not 
answer her. 

" You have indeed been a silly girl, and acted the 
part of a fool," continued she. 4< Love, fortune, and 
titles all sacrificed for what ?" 

She lifted the letter, and went on : — 
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Id biro farther, that your heart would break ; 
knew it from the araour and warmth of your 
1 for him, — you were incapable of supporting 
out him. — I would rather die myself, 9 said he, 
iolaled the affections of that inestimable young 
But what, can I do f I would willingly lay 
y life for her ; but my honour is engaged, and 
t lay down that.' n 

' uttered a long and profound groan, and there 
doubt it was from the heart, 
etter went on : — 

hy did none of you tell me of this sooner ? It 
lered me wretched for life ! Let me act which 
ill, I must now be wretched !' — 4 Cherry is a 
laything,' said I ; * a creature so light, so 
less, and so volatile, that she will be as glad to 
ffilh you to-day, as she was to be on with you 
preceding.' ( If I thought that, 9 said be.— 
lay think so with safety,' added I. ' And is 
of Agatha Bell to be thrown away for a toy? 
dear son, you must not think of it ! The hap* 
nay, the life of her you love, your own happi- 
id that of your only surviving parent, all ae- 
i this one act of yours? and you must arouse 
•irit to its accomplishment. Consider that, 
lerry's lightness of heart, the alteration in the 
ment can in nowise affect her ; and consider 
slice you would do to Cherry, were you to 
icr while your heart is wholly another's. It is 
e prostitution, and must not be thought of. 9 " 
r turned herself twice ovleron the couch ; and, 
p on her elbow, desired her mother to read 
mtences over again* 

old lady complied, and added, that the worthy 
as quite right, the thing was not to be thought 

d keep me from being selfish !" said Gatty. 
le try to put myself in my cousin's place, and 
as I could wish her to behave to me : but one 
help her heart's wishes.— I think, mother, I 
I. 16 
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shall get up. I am wearying to be out, to get a light 
some walk." 

" Do, my dear," said Mrs. Bell. " But I have 
only a few lines to read ; remain where you are till 
you hear the letter out." 

She went on : — 

" ' It is absolute prostitution, and must not be 
thought of.' — When I said this, my dear son eyed me 
with a piteous look, and, groaning in spirit, said, ' Con- 
sider, my dearest friend and parent, that my word of 
honour is engaged, — my hand is pledged to an amia- 
ble child of nature. Bid me do any thing, but do not 
compel me to break my word of honour. How could 
I address poor Cherry, and tell her that she must give 
up her claim, or that I had retracted? No, not 
wretched I must be ; but my kind and sweet little 
Cherry must not be kicked aside, and left to perish 
as a thing of no value !' — And with thajt he rose and 
left me ; but he was so much moved, that ray heart 
bled for him. 

" I have begged of him to come and see you ; to 
write to you ; to write to your father ; to Joseph ; io 
short to do any thing to keep up the connexion witS 
you, and postpone the consummation of his arrange- 
ments with Cherry ; but hitherto, as far as I can judge, 
I have entreated in vain. What is to be the issue I 
cannot foresee, but I dread it will be nothing good. 
Be assured, my dear Gatty, you have always one sin- 
cere friend, who will never lose sight of your interests* 
or of your wronged affections for a moment. 

• " Yours ever, &c. 

w Agnes M' ." 

" Well, child, how do you feel now in this dilemma?" 
said Mrs. Bell. 

" As one whose hope is utterly lost," replied her 
daughter. u 1 have now done with every thing in this 
world, one only excepted ; and it is time I were turn- 
ing my mind seriously to that." 
. " I think otherwise," rejoined the dame ; " but if 
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>u bad asked my advice, matters had never come to 
lis pass. Still, I conceive, that, with a little coer- 
ion, your lover may be reclaimed. What is Cheru- 
ina Elliot, that she should be suffered to derange the 
(Fairs of her betters ? A toy ! that we sent, at our 
wu expense, to get a little education, and be a sort 
fa companion, or rather an upper wailing maid to 
ttend to you : and she to set up her baby-face to be 
in obstacle to the desires of so many people of quali- 
y ! I will tell you what I think should be done with 
ler. She should be well skelped with a pair of good 
ftws, burnt on the tips, and sent home to her crazy 
mother. I'll write Mrs. Johnson without delay, and 
order her to do so : — to yerk the fingers of the urchin 
till the blood follows the operation, and then to send 
ter home with the carrier. Yes, I'll tell her to send 
fer home with the carrier. She set up to be a bride, 
tad unite the titles of M fc — and Boroland in one, for- 
ooth ! I wish I had the taws in my own hand, or a 
ood ducking of the monkey before her lover." 

44 Cease, dear mother," said Gatty, " and do not 
Titate me against my cousin. I feel I can hardly re* 
*in from hating her, anil it is neither my duty nor my 
ght to do so. Yet I cannot say she is blameless, for 

was she who told my lover all my unguarded expres- 
ons, which provoked him so much — things that I ut- 
sred when I hardly knew what I said. You have 
ow found out the latent cause of all my inconsisten- 
ies and disorders. 1 have behaved worse than a 
hild, and it is but. justice I should be the sufferer. 
Veil, Cherry is the happy girl ! what would I give this 
ight to be the poor little friendless, fortuneless Cher- 
y!» 

" How can you say so, daughter ? such a wish shows 
he meanness of your spirit. I declare that little cub 
-I have no patience with her!" 

At this part of the colloquy they heard Daniel's foot 
oming thumping up the stair, and instantly he was 
nth them. " What, in bed again, daughter?" said 
-e. " I wish you had a good companion to keep you 
ompany in it, since you like it s&e n*«\% \taX vfca^ 
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lass ! ye're no sae far forret as some o' your neigh* 
boure that you little think of. I hae braw news wr 
ye the day. Hear siccan a letter as I hae gotten.-* C 
Hem !» 

" Dearest Uncle," — Hem ! 

" I wrote to my cousin the other day, and expected 
a letter back with the post-carrier, but it is not corns, 
and I therefore address myself to you to let you know, 
that I am to be married as soon as I get your count* 
nance, and my aunt's, and my cousin's consent to at' 
tend me. But O, dear uncle, you never heard such 
news as I have to tell you. That M'lon, you know, 
who persecuted cousin so much with his love, that he 
made her fly the town, finding that he could not get 
her, has made love to me ; and I once thought of slay- 
ing till I took your advice ; but you know 1 was an or- 
phan, and unprovided, and I could not find in my heart 
to refuse him ; so I took him at his word. Now, I wait 
but on my cousin coming in to be my best maid, for 1 
cannot do without her, and I know she will enjoy mj 
good fortune so much ! And my aunt must also come 
in, and countenance me, and help me to buy my wed- 
ding things ; for though I must now be far above them 
in the world, and keep my coach and all that, yet they 
are above me as yet, and I wish to pay them all the 
attention I can as long as I have it my power." 

All the time that Daniel had been reading, his dame 
kept making a chicking sound with her tongue by wijf 
of derision. But at this part she lost all patience; 
and, snatching at the letter, she tore a piece out of it, 
but he wheeled about with his shoulder to her, and 
kept his hold. " The chit!" the baby ! the imperii- 
nent little cub!" exclaimed she. Heard any person 
ever the like of that ? Give me the scrawl, Mr. Bell* 
I say, give me that provoking hateful scrawl," 

" What to do wi't, mistress ?" said Daniel, turning 
still round as she advanced on him. "Stay till I read 
it out, and then light your pipe wi't, for aught I caret 
What ails ye at our poor fatherless niece's bit wedding 
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letter, that it pits ye in sic a humstrumpery ? Every 
M>e for her ain hand, and Cherry Elliot for hers." He 
irent on with the letter. — 

" But, dear uncle, as I said, you never heard such 
news ! Is not this M'lon, who is my betrothed brige- 
groom and husband 9 ' — 

" I say, give me the letter, Mr. Bell, that I may nip 
it to pieces and burn it." 

"Pray do, dear father, burn it before you read 
irther." 

Daniel turned his shoulder to them and went 
>n. 

" M'lon who is my betrothed bridegroom and hus- 
>and, Mrs. Johnson's son — her own jeetimate son ? 
Ind he is turning out to be a lord, and a baron, and a 
might, and a double chief, and has all the land in the 
>lace they call the Highlands. And 1 am to be his lady, 

he right honourable Lady M' • Cherry Elliot, 

he poor widow's daughter at Gattonside, is to be the 
ight honourable Lady M 4 — — -5 and is not that very 
xtraordinary, uncle ?" 

" Upon my word it is, niece," said Daniel, interrupt- 
rig himself. a And I cannot say but I rejoice in it as 
luch as if the fortune had fallen to our own family." 

" Now, uncle, you must send in my aunt and cousin 
me directly, for I cannot enjoy my fortune without 
lixing my joy with theirs. And you must come youf- 
elf, good uncle Dan, and give me in marriage; and 
oseph must come and wear the ribbons, and they shall 
e knotted with pease of silver and gold. Think not 
►f the expenses by the way, for I will pay all the ex- 
penses ; I have whole banks at my command. My 
over has given me an order on the king's bank here 
or a thousand pounds, and I have lifted thirty shillings 
>f it already. The king's great banker smiled as he 
;ave me it, and said, 'Wasl not feared I would soon 
;et through my fortune if I drew such sums at a time? 9 
suppose these men are like. all others, they do not 
ike to part with money ; but I'll astonish him some 
lay, for I'll draw double the sum, though I should make 
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him borrow it. Indeed, you know better about these 
things, but 1 wish my lover's money may be safe 
enough, for I think the man had to go into another 
room and borrow the money that he gave me. 

" Now, I again charge you, uncle, that you most aot 
neglect me. And if you cannot get from your tups** 
my aunt and cousins must not neglect me ; for tbqr 
must think what honour I am bringing into the family, 
which, I assure you, I enjoy as much on your accounts, . 
who were always high-looking people, as my own; 
and I know my dear aunt will enjoy the honour veiy 
much. You may tell her, that when. I am married 1 
am to ride with my husband in one coach, and ourscr* 
vants are to ride behind us in another coach, so that 
my very servants will be above her. So I hope she 
will think well of her affectionate niece, for bringing 
so much respect and riches, to her house* I am very, 
very happy, uncle, but I cannot enjoy it without the 
company of yourself and the whole dear family. 
" Your affectionate niece, 

" CiiERUBiNA Elliot. 7 ' 

Daniel took off his spectacles and looked his spouse & 
full in the face. There was nothing to be seen there I 
but gloooii and rage, and despair. The equanimity of p 
her cold still temper seemed to be ruffled, as Daniel 
had never seen it before, and the first thing to which 
that irritation impelled her was to snatch the letter 
from him, and to tear and thrimble it to pieces, for 
fire {there was none in the room. " Och-! what's the 
matter?" said Daniel, rubbing his beard with the one 
hand, and giving his corduroy bfeeches a hitch up with 
the other. " 1 canna understand this ! Come, mis- 
tress, you and Gat, ye see, maun make ready for your 
journey directly." 

" Must I, indeed, Mr. Bell ! And if I do go, it shall 
be to whip the urchin with a pair of leathern taws, 
and send her home to her daft mother yammering and 
blubbering like a truant school-girl as she is. Sftea 
bride ! a right honourable ! and ride in her coach, and 
her servants above me 1 Tta maggrt. t The mite of 
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t Gattonside cheese ! How Til yerk her and yether 
bar ! for the house she lives in is my own !" 

" Hout !" said Daniel, " that will never do. A 
bride, ye ken, she is. If none of you will go and 
countenance my little Cherry, I'll gang myself 

" Mr. Bell, are you not a dunderpate ? Did you 
Qtar see farther in your life than the tail of a tup ?" 
': " Ay, by my certy, have I, mistress ! Show me the 
Man that will measure ane better wi' his ee frae the 
bob o' the tail to the tib of the nose, an' a' at ae looH 
too!' 

" But, for all that, Mr. Bell, you do not see that 
this minx, Cherry, has undermined you and me, and 
all of us ; and niched the fortune and the titles that 
of right should have been our daughter's." 
. " 1 dinna see that at a', mistress ; that depends entire* 
ly on the man's fancy that the fortune an' titles belang 
to. I say again, as Tammy Laidlaw said o' the toop, 
4 Tammy,' said I, ' ye hae gotten fairly the better in 
(hat cut, ye maun gie me up that good toop again.' 
* Na, na, friend,' says he, ' I want to tak the advantage 
o' nae man alive ; but when I get the advantage fairly 
an' honestly, d — n me but I'll keep it !' So say I of 
my poor friendless niece ; since the gentleman has 
thought proper to slight our saucy miss, an' bestow a' 
that greatness - % on her cousin, I canna see how she is 
to blame in accepting o't. It's never lost that a friend 
gets." 

*' That has been your mode all your life, Mr. Bell, 
else you might have been the richest commoner on the 
Border — to slubber every thing over that related to 
your own interest, above a tup, and a dose of whisky 
toddy." 

Daniel set up bis hat behind, put both his hands 
into his waistcoat pockets, and, seizing the waist-band 
of his breeches through them, he went jut of the 
room whistling, " When the sheep were in the fauld," 
very loud. But his spouse had not done with him. 
She seized him by the angle of the arm, and in a sooth- 
ing manner besought him to stay, and she would let 
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him see the matter in a new light. He complied, and 
she read him Mrs. Johnson's last letter, making many 
sapient remarks on every sentence. Daniel listened 
with great attention ; and when he found that hj 
daughter really was the best beloved, and that the 
breaking off of this grand match had originated in 
some misconception, he gave a great gramph ; made 
his eyes reel round all the ceiling of the little cham- 
ber; took a quid of tobacco, and spit furiously on the 
Carpet. " Mr. Bell, that is perfectly intolerable,* 
said his spouse. 

" Weel, gang on, mistress. Never mind," said 
Daniel, and thrust his hands into his waistcoat-pock* 
ets. When she had concluded, he gave another grant} 
and added, u It's rather a hard case this, mistress ; but 
I think I could manage it an it warn a ae thing. What 
is to become o' poor Cherry, wi' a 1 her wedding braws, 
an 9 her order on the Royal Bank ? Confound it, it 
will never do. Things maun just take their course." 

" Cherry !" exclaimed the dame ; " let her be whip- 
ped for her presumption, say I." 

" Na, na, mistress," cried Daniel, " nane of your 
sklatching in a case of this. kind. The waur jou guide 
her, the mair is he bound in honour to protect her. I 
hae another scheme than that, which', I think, canna 
miss. I wonder gin this M'lon kens aught at a 9 about 
the value of a breed of toops ? Na, na, mistress, ye 
needna gape an 9 glowr an 9 haud up your hands. The 
doubling or tripling of a Highland gentleman's yearly 
income is nae flea to be casten to the wa' ! I'll take 
in hand to do it, or my name is not Daniel Bell ;" and 
with that he pulled his right-hand from his vest pocket, 
heaved it above his head as he spoke, spit out his quid 
of tobacco altogether, and came a knock on the little 
dressing-table that frightened all the crows from about 
the mansion, for they thought it was the shot of a gun. 
; ' An' mair than that, mistress, I'll settle a bit hand- 
some portion on my niece, that she may not miss a 
venture awthegither ; an' wha is it that says that's no 
a mair feasible application to a disappointed bride 
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ban a pair o' taws burnt hard at the ends ?" Then in 
he pride and plenitude of his wisdom, Daniel gave 
he table another blow ; made his eyes goggle once 
nore round the ceiling, and put his hand again into 
lis waistcoat- pocket. His wife reasoned long and 
:learly on the subject, but Daniel heard nothing of 
that she said, so full was his head of his own grand 
>rojects, and victory ; for after she had spoken a very 
"easonable time, all the answer he made was, — " D — d 
lonsense thae taws ! The toops an 9 tocher for me." 
With that he departed out of the room, crooning, as 
le went, " Ca' the ewes to the knowes ;" for all Da- 
liel's songs add tunes were those of a pastoral des- 
cription, but of those he had a goodly share, such as 
hey were. 

u Now, rise and take your walk, daughter, and let 
18 digest what next is to be done," said Mrs. Bell. 
4 For as to your father, he will scheme and contrive $ 
ind then go whistling his tune, and admiring his tups, 
irithout moving a jot farther in the business. 9 ' 

" I cannot enter into any farther scheme," said Gat* 
y, " nor can I rise to-day. I hope I shall never rise 
Jom this bed again." 

" There is little fear of that," said her mother. " I 
im happy you take it so resignedly, without these vio- 
lent fainting-fits." 

" These are all over now,' v said Gatty. " I am re- 
signed to my fate. I will do nothing against my poor 
cousin ; for it is I who deserve to suffer, and not she. 
My hope is lost, utterly lost ; and with this plairt as- 
surance before my eyes, my heart is broken. I give 
up all the maddening vanities of this world ; — a first 
love, with all its pains 'and jealousies. And now, 
dearest mother, if you would give me heartVease, 
speak to me of the world that is yet to come." 

Mrs. Bell was not very good at that. She com- 
mended religion, but she had not much to say anent 
being better at vending long abstract rules of pru- 
dence anl economy. She, therefore, tried first to jest 
off her daughter's hopeless despair, and afterward to 
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reason it off, but without producing the least < 
The victim of love remained sunk in apathy, ai 
dared that she would never rise from that bed. " 
I cannot have him with honour," said she, " 
him up; and if you knew how I have loved, you 
then have some idea of the pangs I suffer in rend 
image from my bosom. Oh, could I but this day 
as heartily of my sins, as I do of my behaviour t 
but to do that of myself is impossible ; all oth< 
ings melt before the intensity of that regret, 
wrings and gnaws this poor heart without intern 
All that I now have to beg of you, mother, is tfc 
will not torment me farther by speaking of that 
can only give me pain, or by meddling any fartht 
it ; for, as the case now stands, no intermeddli 
bring it to good." 

Mrs. Bell walked about the house in her usual 
and sailing way, giving orders about this and th 
her heart was far from being at ease about her 
ter,who was going to give up love, fortune, and h< 
at one throw. But that was not the worst ; 
felt that her skin was become moist and wan 
her pulse fallen into a quick, fluttering, and in 
tent motion, and these were symptoms that agn 
well with her daughter's asseverations. When 
rest retired to sleep, therefore, the careful mat 
up, and wrote a long letter to Mrs. Johnson, 
her daughter's couch at regular intervals, but 
nothing of what she had been writing. She r 
however, ordered Mrs. Johnson to whip Cher 
to send her home with the carrier ; but she 
to her her darling's case, and the effect that the i 
her lover's marriage had made on her health, c 
her own words, that her heart was broken, and t 
would never again lift her head from that couc 
the day he was wedded to another. She then ac 
to the great joy and happiness that such a cor 
with her, (Mrs. Johnson,) would confer on tfi 
and conjured her, as she valued all their we'll 
both in this world and the next, to urge her utn 
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fluence in breaking off the one match, and furthering 
the other. No pains were to be spared. No stone 
left unturnec}. No fortune refused to Cherry that she 
or her crazy mother though proper to ask. The letter 
is too long and formal to be copied, but that was the 
latatance of it. 

Alas for poor little Cherry ! Who will not pity her, 
with such a power and influence against her, and no 
one on her side ? Had her lover's heart been fixed, 
she would then bave been safe, but unluckily that had 
been early devoted to another. Ah love ! Into what 
Diazes of grief dost thou lead lovely woman, without 
whose angelic form and eye thou thyself had'st never 
had a name, nor beauty a term whereby to distin- 
guish it ! 

The next post brought the following letter to Mrs. 

■ ■ 

" Mr dear Friend and Benefactress, 
" I needed not your letter to put me on the alert in 
frustrating this unlucky affair; and in promoting the 
alliance between my brave, my matchless son, and 
your daughter, for my heart was as much set on it be- 
fore as it was possible to be. 1 have fought a hard 
battle for you. and I think I have prevailed ; but it 
has been a heart-breaking business, and I shall hardly 
forgive myself for the part I have acted as long as I 
live. 1 must give you the particulars, and then you 
tnay judge of the event.— In the first place, I en- 
treated, 1 conjured my son, as he valued his peace of 
mind, not to throw away his first love ; assuring him, 
that her precious life was at stake. It was impossible 
for man to be in a more miserable situation than he 
"was, between his engagement to simple and unsuspect- 
ing innocence on the one hand, and strongly rooted af- 
fection on the other, and my heart pitied him 5 never- 
theless, I pressed him without forbearance to thecourse 
1 judged the most proper. In the mean time, Cherry 
was never from his side ; and such looks of gratitude 
and affection I never saw cast from one human being 
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to another. Her eye watched his continually ; and 
when his chanced to turn on her, she neither blushed 
nor looked down, but met his glance with a smile tt 
full of love, joy, and benevolence, that it pierced ttt] 
soul with sorrow to think of the critical verge on 
which she stood. I knew that my son was incapable 
of mentioning a separation to her, perhaps even of 

fiving assent to it ; and, therefore, as a last resource, 
resolved to take the hard task on myself* 

" ' Well, Cherry,' said 1, * so it seems you purpose 
becoming my daughter-in-law one of these days ? nhj 
did you never inform me of this V 

u She answered with great readiness, and as modi 
propriety, ' Because, you know, 1 thought that did not 
belong to me. I informed my own mother and near 
relations, and left Mr. M'lon to inform his or not if 
he liked.' 

" ( But, dear Cherry, 9 said I, ' do you really presume 
to become a lady of quality, and act a part among the 
first nobility of the land !' 

" ( It is no presumption of mine,' returned she, very 
readily. ' The plan and the proposal came from one 
whom 1 thought a better judge of gentility than either 
you or me/ 

" This poignant answer gave me rather a better edge 
for proceeding, and I said, ' My dear Cherry, I an 
sorry to inform you that you can never be my sotfi 
bride. I am perfectly sincere ; the thing is impossible. 1 

If you had seen how she looked in my face ! What 
amazement was in that look, mixqd with a little offend- 
ed pride ! Stilljher answer was hot wanting* ' It may 
be so, 9 said she ; ' but I will take nobody's word for 
that but his own." 

" * You may take my word for it, dear Cherry," said 
I ; * I know that it would be madness in me to tell you 
aught but the truth in this, which is, that his heart was 
betrothed to another, and it was only in the chagrin of 
imaginary disappointment that he made a rash offer of 
his hand to you, which was accepted ere ever he had 
time to reflect on the consequences.' 
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*• The colour then began to part from her lips, and 
tier cheek grew pale* ' 1 knew so much before,' said 
*ahe ; ' for he was too candid not to tell me that he had 
loved another better. But I thought that was all over; 
and it was to please him that I took him at his offer. 
Whenever he likes to cast me off, to oblige him I'll 
submit to it cheerfully, but only on the condition that 
he is to let me love him all my days.' 

44 How gtad was I that my son did not hear these 
words! If he had, the whole world would not have 
made him cast off Cherry. But I am cruel. My heart 
is adamant, when set on obtaining a desirable purpose, 
else I never could have stood this. I could not speak, 
but I took her little hand and kissed it. 'Ah! I see 
you are going to relent and let me keep him,' said she, 
with a pathos that is inexpressible, save from lips so 
simple. 

" c The thing is utterly impossible,' said I. 6 His 
heart is otherwise engaged ; and it would be the most 
flagrant injustice to you, were he to give you his hand, 
while his heart is devoted to another.' 
■' " *I will take my chance of that,' said she. 'His 
heart can never be any thing but kind to me. Who 
can it be that he loves so much better than me ?' 

" * All concealment is now vain,' answered I. c It is 
your cousin, Miss Bell, who has the sole possession of 
his heart.' 

" i I suspected as touch !' said she with great viva- 
City ; ' but then I love him a thousand times better 
than she, so the quantity of love will still be made up 
between us. I'll not give him up to her ; for she des- 
pises him, and has used him vilely. I will not give him 
up for one who disdains him.' 

" * So far from that being the case,' said I ; ' the 
news of your espousals have affected her so deeply, 
that she has taken to her bed, and is very ill ; and her 
mother writes me that she is afraid she cannot sur- 
vive it.' 

" The good creature's countenance altered again into 
a shape of the deepest sorrow. ' Ah ! mercy on me f 
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that's terrible,' exclaimed she. ' My dear cousin does 
not deserve that at my hand, for she has always been 
a good friend to me ; and it was she that made her pa* 
rents first take notice of me, when I was very low in- 
deed. I cannot kill my cousin. But I hope, after all, 
it is only a fit of chagrin at my good fortune. She was 
rather apt to take the pet whiles, and go to her Jbed. 
But 1 need not say that. 1 find too well how I could 
bear it myself* Poor Gatty, I cannot kill her! 9 

" 1 then read to her that part of your letter which 
related to your daughter's illness, and her own words, 
that, ' she had laid down her head on the pillow, and 
should never lift it again, after her lover became the , 
possession of another. 9 ( So that you see, my dear 
girl,' added 1, ' if you persist in holding my son at his 
word, which he never will break, you will be the mur- 
derer both of your cousin and him. How could ever 
you be happy, or how could he be happy with you. 
and such a crime upon your heads !' Then, for the first 
time, she fell a sobbing deeply, and the tears rolled io 
her large blue eyes, but did not drop. ' I see how it 
is, 9 said she. — 4 i am forsaken. I am just now like a 
young bird, that some vagrant boy has reaved from the 
nest, and after carrying it faraway from its parents, he 
finds a richer covey, tires of the poor little orphan, 
and flings it away to shift for itself, a prey to any hawk 
or buzzard that likes to kill it. Well, well ! lie shall 
buy me a yellow gown, the true forsaken colour ; and 
pull me a willow-flower to wear for his sake. I wonder, 
if he were Gatty Bell's husband, if I might love 
him ?' 

" I could hardly speak; but I said, ' Yes, Cherry, 
you shall love him, and he shall love you too.' 

'"Ah! but then I cannot love him as I do now,* 
said she ; ' else it would be a sin. And if he would 
love me, Gatty would not let him. I could be content 
with any share of his heart, for it is more than I ever 
deserved ; but I am afraid she knows the value of it 
too well to suffer me to share it with her. 9 

" ' You can always love and caress him as a brother/ 
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said I ; 4 and he will love you as a sister, far more 
dearly than it is possible for him ever to do as his wife, 
circumstanced as he now is. 9 

44 4 Well, well !' said he ; and then the tears burst 
from her eyes inrtorrents, although her tongue scarcely 
filtered as she spoke. ' Well, well ! My resolution is 
taken. I do not know if she, or any one, would do as 
much for me.' 

44 1 put my arm about her neck and tried to sooth 
her, by telling her, that she should have a fortune set- 
tled on her that should render her independent. But 
she cut me short, by saying, that any fortune that 
would have the effect of making her independent of 
him would only add to her misery ; and that she would 
spurn it. Then she interrupted herself, 4 Ah ! but I 
had forgot, he must forgive me the sum that I lifted 
from the king's banker in his name, for I am so poor 
I cannot repay it.' 

44 4 My dear ingenuous girl,' I replied, 4 take no 
thought about such a trifle ; for I promise you on my 
honour/ that you shall have liberty to draw on the king's 
banker as long as you live ; and that for any sum that 
you may either require for yourself, your mother, or 
little brothers.' 

44 ' That will indeed be a great matter, on their ac- 
count, 9 said she, * for I told them I was going to be a 
great lady, and would provide for them all ; but disap- 
pointments never come single-handed.' 

44 At that moment, who should come in but my son 
himself, all unconscious of what had been going on ? 
My blood ran cold to think of the scene that was likely 
to take place ; and in what way the painful subject 
would be introduced between them. But Cherry soon 
put an end to my perplexity on that score. The little 
elf is absolutely a heroine. There is something in the 
constitution of her mind capable of being raised to a 
height that would render her one of the first order of 
mortal beings. She rose at his approach, as she al- 
ways does, and extending her hand to him with a smile 
of the utmost benevolence and good nature, said ta 
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him, ' Ah ! Mr. M'lon, I am so glad that you are come 
just now, for I have a request to make of you. You 
are to buy me a yellow gown with green trimmings, 
and green and yellow ribbons for my hair. These are 
the true colours for forsaken damsels, you know, Mr. 
M'lon ; and you are to pull me a sprig of the weeping 
willow, too, to twine with these ribbons. I'll not have 
a green leafy sprig, but one of the early yellow bud* 
that hang down their heads, and nod and fade so soon. 
They are likest myself. Now, will you promise to get 
all these forme, Mr. M'lon ?' 

" * Certainly I will, my love,' said he, c once you art 
forsaken. But who could have the heart to forsake so 
much sweetness and innocence V With that he drew 
her to his side as he sat down, thinking she was toying 
with him ; for she said it all with so much case of 
manner that he had no suspicions of the trial to whicb 
she alluded. 

" ' You once told me,' rejoined- she, looking in his 
face with the most perfect serenity, ' that you had 
loved another better than me ; but you did not tell me 
that you still loved another better, and had rued your 
promise to me.' His colour changed as she said these 
words, and he appeared in the utmost distress. 'It 
would have been cruel to have informed you of this, 
my loved Cherry,' said he, ' and yet you must have 
come to the knowledge of it all too soon, if not also 
too late. I have, indeed, rendered myself wretched; 
but my sentiments of love and esteem for you are, and 
ever shall be, the same ; and, as for my promise to 
you, that shall remain inviolate till the day of my 
death. 7 

" ' So you neither have rued on me, nor broken 
your word to me V said she, with the same resolute 
equanimity. 'But, hark, and I'll tell you a piece of 
strange news. I have both rued my promise to you, 
and broken it. Nay, you are not to look so distressed, 
for I cannot stand that. I know the whole case ; and 
think you I do not study the happiness of some others 
more than my own V As she said these words she drew 
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the Bible to her, merely as if she had done so mecha- 
nically, without knowing what she did, and opening it 
somewhere about the writings of the evangelists, she 
continued speaking; for she seemed afraid that he 
ihduld-begin before her purpose was fully made mani- 
fest. ' See ! Do you see this holy book in my hand V 
:ontinued she. ' Before Him, and by Him, who dic- 
ated the words of this good book, with my hand upon 
ts most sacred page, 1 swear never to give you my 
3and in wedlock as long as Agatha Bell is living ; and 
ill the world shall not make me break this oath. 9 We 
joth sat still in utter consternation at the heroism of 
this simple child of nature, without saying a single 
word. 'Come now, give me your hand as a friend,' 
continued she, ' as a betrothed lover no more. That 
is over. And give me a kiss into the bargain ; it shall 
be the last I shall ever ask but oneS 

" Never did I behold any thing so transcendent as 
the whole demeanour of that extraordinary girl on this 
trying occasion ; and, by the way in which my son 
took her in his arms and embraced her, I could easily 
perceive that he was abouf to follow her example, by 
also entering into some rash vow. Therefore, I di- 
verted it by taking Cherry in my arms, and embracing 
her in my turn ; commending her for the sacrifice she 
had made of riches and honours for the happiness of 
others ; and forthwith proposed, that my son, having 
no sisters of his own, should adopt her as a beloved 
sister, and protect and cherish her for life as his second 
self,' For, Diarmid,' said I, addressing him, 'you are 
not yet aware of the sacrifice she has made. 9 

" ' 1 would sacrifice a thousand times more for his 
peace and comfort, 9 said she, 'were that possible, but 
it is now out of my power. I first gave up myself for 
what 1 conceived to be his happiness ; but now for the 
same object 1 have given up him ; and, compared with 
that sacrifice, riches, honours, and the whole world, 
are to me as nothing. ' 

" Thus ended the most affecting scene I ever wit- 
nessed between two lovers, and 1 am still uncertain 
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him. ■ Ah ! Mr. M'lon, J am s^ ,*e watches him with 
just now, for I have a reo* ^,/ter looks seem to be 
are to buy me a yel^ ^, t ^fcdly of accompanying 
and green and yello* . ^ ;>'*ng her dear friends, since 
the true colours f '. ;0er, and of being her cousin's 
M'lon ; and you "'sift matters take no other turn, 
willow, too, to ' V;;j^» a day or two. Forgive this 1 
a green leafy , 'j'JjAto cost me near a night and a day 
that hang Ac r °$^Sl not give it up ; and while it was 
They are ' , /f^J/Thought it proper to let you know 
all these $Zgeto little Cherry, should our future 
" 4 C J*$!lovl according to our hopes. I remain 
forsal **L* " Your ever grateful 
mur fi* "Agnes M 4 . v 

he 

v 5,.^-Call my son still by his former name. 

00<? w'H do so till his rights and titles are fair- 

&**Lq out. These arc not so much as to be dispu- 

l/Jj^s uncle's counsel having given up the plea on 

(Vnf6<iuction of the documents. 

mf "A. M.» 

fhe effect that the reading of this epistle produced 
0g the family group at Bcllsburnfoot may be concei- 
ted. The ladies apparently felt mortified at the re- 
solute behaviour of Cherry ; and, though they spoke 
kindly of her, it is probable they wished she would 
remain at a distance from them. Not so old Daniel ; 
he expressed himself in the most rapturous terms ot 
approbation he was master of, on the heroic conduct 
of his niece. " 1 kend she was a fine lassie, my little 
Bieny," cried he ; " shame light on the tongue that 
wad speak o' taking the taws to siccan a good crea- 
ture ! Let me see whan ane o' you will do sic a deed. 
Either you wi' a' your sees and your saws, mistress, or 
your daughter wi' her skirlin (its of love, that amaist 
gart me trow ae thing was twae. But I'll deed my 
little niece a 9 wi' the silk for this ; and gin the callant, 
Joe, likes to take her, he shanna want a bit tocher wt 
her, For though her minny was a crazy limraer, and 
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frae me wi' a red-wad Elliot, little Bieny has 
^ blood o' the Bells in her for a' that." 

ensuing three days there were no let- 
. made the Bells conclude that the party 
j a certainty be with them ; and within doors 
. was a good deal of bustle and preparation, so 

xt honest Daniel could not get any body to speak a 
word to, save fat Grizzy, the kitchen-woman, (for the 
Border farmers, very properly, never style any of 
their servants maids,) and Davie Shiel, the ewe-herd. 
The one broke her incomprehensible wit on her master, 
and the other would have talked about tups with him 
from morn to even. 

44 Grizzy, my sonsy lass, come an' gie me a lift wi' 
the toop-heck ; it's on the wrang side o' the dyke sin* 
the wind changed." 

44 Na, na ; ye may get ilka ane o' them a wife to 
beild him. " They wad maybe lie on the wrang side o* 
Lhem too, like somebody that aw kens. Like draws 
aye to like, as the deil said to the blackamoor ; an 
that be the case, ae toop might gie another a lift." 

44 Come away, come away, when I bid ye. I'm no 
disposed for a jaw just now." 

44 Ir ye no ? The water might be cauld for your lugs 
sae soon i' the day. He's a poor laird wha has nae- 
thing but tripes an 9 puddings to pride himsel o\" 

44 What are ye jaundcrin about, ye haverel ?" 

44 Aw has seen a greater haverel ca' a meer out o ? 
the corn though, an' ca' down the tether-stake too. 
Take ye that, Maister Bell." 

44 Come away, like a good lass. I'll no keep ye 
frae your house-wark aboon ten minutes." 

44 Some focks might do a great deal in ten minutes $ 
but aw thinks aw may gang wi' you, gin ye'll promise 
to mind me in your prayers." 

44 That I will, that 1 will 5 provided ye'll tell me 
what to pray for." 

46 O, aw joost prays aye for three things. D'ye tak 

me up ?" 
41 Brawly, brawly." 
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' ' Aw joost prays aye to be keepit frae the men, the 
de'il, an' a breed o' toops. Focks soudna sin their 
mercies, ye ken, maister. — Gude mornin' t'ye, sir. — 
An little dogs hae the langest tails, what's to come o' 
the maskis ?" 

Grizzy went off giggling, and left her master ; for 
Daniel's servants stood little in awe of him. He spit 
out his quid, cursed her heartily, and then, bursting 
out a laughing, he went out to his tups, whistling 
cc Tarry woo." Such colloquies were occurring at 
Bellsburnfoot every hour of the day. 

One evening as Mrs. Bell and Gatty were walking 
by the burn side, they beheld the Pringleton post- 
chaise leave the turnpike, and come lumbering up the 
cart-road. The two ladies made for home as fast as 
they could ; but Gatty's limbs failed so much, that her 
mother had* almost to drag her in. When there she 
had every appearance of fainting, for her colour went 
and came as quick as the passing shadows of the clouds 
over the mountains, when the rack of heaven flies 
quickest on the wind. 

" I shall never gather courage to meet him again, 7 ' 
said she, " after the way in which I have behaved. I 
followed the course which I thought became the dig- 
nity of my sex, but there never was one who exposed 
its weakness so much. Dearest mother, what shall 1 
do ? for I feel 1 cannot look him in the face." 

" Why, child, you have shown too much of that 
shyness already, which has been to make up again with 
interest," said the dame. "Drop it now for ever: 
and meet him with open arms, as an old and beloved 
acquaintance, taking no notice of any thing that has 
befallen, till an explanation fall in naturally of its own 
accord." 

Gatty approved of the advice, but was unable to put 
it in practice. When the sound of the coach-wheels 
fell on her ears she was obliged to retire ; but in a few 
minutes Cherry had her in her arms. There was no 
reserve of kindness and generosity in Cherry's whole 
disposition 5 they flowed so freely that they ran beyond 
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heir supply. Gatty returned her embrace with great 
iffection ; but as soon as Cherry's eyes fixed on her 
:ousin's face, she started back, still gazing at her, ex- 
claiming with great fervour, " Ah! I have indeed not 
>een deceived ! you have suffered much more than 
vas represented to me. Such a change, in so short a 
ime, 1 never beheld !" 

" 1 was just about to make the same remark of you," 
aid Gatty in return ; " 1 think your looks greatly al- 
ercd for the worse." 

" Me ! 1 never was so well in my life, nor so merry, 
ior so happy. Believe me, cousin, you have taken a 
oad of greatness from my shoulders that would have 
rushed me to nothing." 

" Dearest Cherry, how shall 1 ever repay your ge- 
lerosity ? I am utterly ashamed of it." 

" Ay, but your generosity to me began first, cousin. 
V body that studies no one's happiness but her own, 
loes not deserve that any friend should study hers. 
Think you, 1 will not be happier as I am, seeing you 
til so happy, than if I had proved a mere selfish crea- 
ure ? But indeed you did very wrong in leaving us ; 
\h, you did indeed. You do not yet know the extent 
>f the evil, but you will know it ere long. I — I mean, 
>ecause he did not deserve such treatment at your 
lands, that's all." 

Mrs. Johnson at this moment came in, and stopped 
arther remarks on that delicate point. 

It would be endless to recount all that passed among 
hese attached friends ; but the meeting of the two 
overs, after so long a misunderstanding, was truly af- 
ecting. It is impossible for me to delineate the em* 
larrassment of Gatty 's looks, or the poignancy of the 
eelings that warred in her bosom, where love, shame, 
ind gratitude, were all in motion. His behaviour to 
ler was marked with that deference and respect by 
rhich it had always been distinguished ; till, by de- 
rees, the reserve wore off, and then the two indulged 
ti the fullest enjoyment of mutual love. . 
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Cherry's manner was so marked with hilarity, either 
real or affected, that her disappointed hopes scarcely 
seemed to mar their cup of bliss. Daniel's attention* 
to her were unintermitted. He caressed her more 
than he did all the rest of his family put together ; and 
not being able to contain his grand project in her fa* 
vour, he told her, that he intended her for his daughter- 
in-law, by bringing about a marriage between her and 
his son Joseph. Mrs. Bell cast her head very high 
at this without any farther remark ; but the theme 
served Cherry for many an apparently merry hour 
with Joseph, when mirth was far from her heart. 
She contrived to keep up that or some joke inces- 
santly ; yet, at times, when the lovers were walking 
by themselves, she would sometimes cross her hands 
and sigh ; and then she could not refrain from al- 
ways going to the window, and looking out after 
them. On their return into the house, M'lon never 
failed to caress her, toying with her, and calling 
her his sister; thereby pouring the only balm of 
consolation on her wounded heart that was in his 
power to bestow, and kindling her sunken eye with 
a beam of delight. These beams on her counte- 
nance were always as brilliant as they were short- 
lived, for, alas ! they were tasted with a bitter 
alloy. 

Every explanation having been previously extract- 
ed by letter, the obvious progress of events was 
perfectly apparent, and perfectly understood between 
the two lovers. There were no preliminaries to 
be agreed upon save one, which Daniel judged to 
be incumbent on himself, namely, the doubling of 
his son-in-law's income; and M'lon was actually 
bored, night after night, with dissertations on the 
value of different breeds of tups,, till there is little 
doubt of his joining most fervently in a portion of fat 
Grizzy's prayer. 

I know of no topic so utterly disgusting to people 
not interested in it ; yet, over a part of Scotland, 
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: defy a stranger to hear aught else at a social 
ng. Converse with our hinds and shepherds, 
will find men willing to communicate, and 
lis to learn ; but with the store-farmers, it is 
ambs, crock-ewes, and prices, without end, and 
ut mitigation. I would rather sit in a cottage, 
in old wife smoking tobacco, and listen to Ralph 
ne's Gospel Sonnets. 
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CIRCLE SIXTH. 

The wedding-day at length arrived, and Dr. Kid 
came up well-powdered to Bellsburnfoot, where a 
number of genteel associates were collected, to wish 
the young chief and his lady much joy, and dine with 
them. 

There was nothing particular happened that day, 
save that the bride-maid seemed peculiary absent and 
thoughtful, caring for nothing, and attending to nothing. 
What were the secret workings of her heart it is hard 
to say. Perhaps she had still cherished some feeble 
spark of hope, that, through the workings of an in- 
scrutable Providence, M'lon might yet be her own; 
perhaps it was some hard reflection that Mrs. Bell had 
thrown out to her in private ; or perhaps it was some 
inward malady preying on her vitals. But certain it 
was, that, from that day her manner changed from 
the height of apparent gayety to a sedate and languid 
thoughtfulness. 

During the time of the momentous ceremony, when 
the Doctor desired the parties to join hands. Cherry, 
being principal bride-maid, was standing at the bride** 
left hand, like a comely statue of Corinthian marble, 
as pale and as motionless. 

" Join hands," said the Doctor. 

Gatty turned her right hand across her bosom that 
her cousin might draw her glove, but Cherry took no 
notice of it. A pause ensued in the ceremony ; which 
Cherry never so much as perceived, but kept her still 
and statue-like position. 

"The parties will please to join hands," repeated 
the Doctor. 

M'lon's hand was already extended : the bride gave 
her maiden a quick tap on the arm to remind her of, 
her duty ; Cherry started as from a dream, but, in- 
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stead of pulling off her cousin's glove, she stretched 
out her hand to put it into the bridegroom's. That 
hand did not open to receive hers. Poor little Cher- 
ry's hand was turned aside ; and the bride, ashamed 
of the delay on her part, was obliged to pull off her 
own glove with her left hand, and finally gave her 
hand to her lover, and with it herself for ever.— Cher- 
ry clasped her hands together, cowered down, and 
looked in their faces ; then, again assuming her up- 
right position, her eyes rolled about from one face to 
another so rapidly as to show that her mind was be- 
wildered. These looks spake as plainly, as if she 
had said in words, " Where are we ? what have we 
been about?" 

Was it indeed true, that Cherry's generosity had 
outrun her capability ? That she had exerted it to a 
degree, in favour of those she loved, that she was no 
longer able to sustain? If she indeed assumed all 
that gayety to lull asleep every anxiety in the breasts 
of the two lovers on her Account, it was a stretch of 
generosity almost unequalled in the interminable an- 
nals of love. — That exertion to conceal her real sen- 
timents was a thing so opposite to her downright truth- 
ful nature, that it must have cost her much. But now 
that it was no longer necessary, she was weary of it ) 
and the next day after that of the bridal, she made her- 
self ready, and manifested her desire of going home 
to her mother* She best knew, and she only knew, 
the state of her internal feelings, and she felt that she 
was sinking into a state that would render her presence 
a great drawback on the happiness of the young 
couple, therefore she entreated her uncle to let her 
return home. 

Daniel declared off in a moment. " He would ra- 
ther .part with his whole family, Duff's seven sons and 
altogether, before he parted with his dear little daugh- 
ter Bieny ; for his daughter she should be, whether 
me became Joseph's wife or not. Now that he had 
n a manner lost Gatty, he could not live with* 
»ut a daughter, and he would not live without one; 
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and he would let them a 9 see, that she should be the 
best tochered lass o' the twa." 

44 What you say, and what you propose, is all very 
proper, Mr. Bell," said his cautious and selfish dame. 
" You have a right to protect Miss Elliot, becausejou 
know, she's your sister's daughter" 

" An' hae I nae mair powerfu' right nor that ?" cried 
Daniel fiercely, interrupting her. 

" Not that 1 perceive, sir," said Mrs. Bell with the 
utmost mildness and suavity of manners; "for as to 
the promise of marriage, that the young people have 
been pleased to make a great deal about, why, you 
know, if Miss Elliot felt herself injured in the slightest 
degree, she could have pursued for damages." 

u Heard ever ony mortal soul the like o' that ?" ex- 
claimed Daniel : " Od, woman, ye wad provoke a 
saunt ! — when ye hear me say I'll part wi' yow, or wi 1 
this or that ordinary thing, that's neither here nor 
there ; but when I say I'll part wi' my seven best toops 
afore I part wi' sic or sic a thing, ye may be sure I'm 
serious then." 

" Well, a most beautiful and concise explanation you 
have given, Mr. Bell," returned she ; " and that brings 
me to what I was going to say ; which was, that 
although there is no person whom we like so well to 
have about the house as Miss Elliot, — no person what- 
ever, — yet, if she have urgent and private motives for 
going home, I see no right you havc^o detain her." 

"Never speak to me, woman ! Ye're enough to pit 
a body mad," cried Daniel, spitting on the grand dining 
room carpet. " I tell ye aince for a', that my Bieny is 
never gaun to be a Gattonsidc lady ony mair. I'll gar 
her baud up her head wi' the best o' the land yet." 

During this bold asseveration, Mrs. Bell wrung, and 
desired Grizzy to bring a cloth and wipe the carpet. 

" Aih me ! aw thinks we'll haurdly ken the track o 1 
a foumart frae that o' a hare shune," said Grizzy, and 
cast a triumphant glance at her master as she left the 
room. 

Cherry still persisted in her resolution, which w£ 
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nothing weakened by Ihe hints that fell from the aunt, 
until M'lon and his brfde entered, who soon turned the 
scale in Daniel's favour. Gatty requested her to re- 
main, and accompany her to church, and on some visit- 
ing expeditions ; and M'lon brought forward an ar- 
rangement that was to take up a whole season, of a 
journey through the Highlands as far as Skye, the party 
to returnby Boroland, and remain there till the 
begin nirflPof the winter, which they were to spend in 
Edinburgh. In all these arrangements, he said, he had 
made up his mind that his loved sister Cherry was to 
bear a part ; and he would not only be disappointed but 
offended if &he refused him. She had no power to 
refuse M'lon any thing. A hint from him was to her a 
supreme law, as it was become indeed to every one 
about Bellsburnfoot. Old Daniel said no more about 
detaining his little new daughter, nor Mrs. Bell about 
parting with her ; so Cherry yielded to the bride- 
groom s plan without expostulation, but, at the same 
time, it was with a rueful smile, as much as to say, that 
he had made many kind arrangements that would 
never be accomplished. 

The mistake that she committed at the marriage, of 
offering her hand to the bridegroom in place of draw- 
ing the bride's glove, was mentioned to her privately 
by Mrs. Johnson ; for though that worthy lady was now 

Lady-Dowager M' , yet, for uniformity's sake, we 

shall denominate her by her old name to the end of 
the narrative. Cherry did not remember having done 
it, but was greatly shocked at her behaviour ; and said 
she could not account for her inadvertency otherwise, 
than by having thought so often about going through 
that ceremony herself with him. " It was a thing that 
constantly haunted my mind," said she, " with a mixture 
of terror and boundless delight, and I was always 
thinking and thinking how I should get through it. So, 
you see, I had somehow forgot myself, and thought I 
was acting the part I had so often contemplated,— But 
that never had been to be," added she, with a deep 
sigh ; " and I had aye some bodings within me that it 
never would." 
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Mrs. Johnson turned away her face, wiped a tear 
from her eye, and changed the subject. 

The journey to the Highlands was deferred from 
day to day, and from week to week, no one said posi- 
tively why, though doubtless some perceived the 
reason. The hilarity at Bellsburnfoo.t died gradually 
away after the wedding, till at length it subsided into 
a sedate melancholy gloom. It was in vain tig! Daniel 
invited jovial neighbours, pushed the bottlSrtt even, 
and tried jokes about lasses 9 tochers, and stocking the 
Highlands with young M 'Puffs; the shade of melan- 
choly that pervaded the family was so apparent, that 
he could not even keep his company together ; and 
long before bedtime, on such evenings, he had often no 
other amusement, than sitting at the parlour fire by 
himself, turning a quid, about. five inches long, from 
one cheek to the other, and squirting in the grate — or, 
at times, by a great exertion to keep up his spirits, 
crooning a stave of " Tarry woo,** or " The Tup of 
Durham." Daniel could perceive nothing wrong, 
honest man ; but, for all that, he found himself involved 
in an atmosphere of gloom that had something in it 
contagious, and could not help making the remark, 
that " they looked a' rather as if they had had a burial 
at his house in place of a bridal." 

There was indeed much looked, but little said at 
Bellsburnfoot for a good space at that time ; a circum- 
stance that puzzled both the neighbouring gentry, and 
the servants of the family. All were eager to know 
something of the cause ; but none could learn any thing, 
save what Davie Shiel, the ewe-herd, wrung from fat 
Grizzy, the witty kitchen- woman ; and we doubt if 
our readers will be much enlightened by what passed 
between these worthies, although it proved matter of 
abundant rumours in the district. 

(s Od sauf us ! Grizzy r woman, what ails our master? 
1 never saw him gang as often wi* his hands in bis 
pouches, an' his hat cockit up ahint, a' my life. An 9 
then, instead o' looking at his toops or his ewes, (an/ 
though I say't, there's no a better btrsel i 9 the coo&try,} 
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he's aye gaun looking o'er his shoulders as he had lost 
something." 

" Maybe sae he has, mun. Aw has kend a body lose 
a filly an' find a foal afore now." 

" Dear Grizzy, d'ye see aughts wrang about the 
family, or about this grand match ?" 

" Ey ; aw sees better out at the hole o' my neck 
than some focks that aw kens dis out at their lookin' 
feaces." 

" What d'ye see, Grizzy ?" 

" Aw sees mair that soudna be seen than a eel dis in 
a doock dub. An ye war a miller's naig, whether 
wad ye eat out o' the sack ye were tied to, or the ane 
neist it ?" 

Davie began to cock his ears at these two short 
sentences. " That depends on what stuff was in the 
two sacks," said he, answering to the point, in order to 
keep Grizzy likewise to it. y 

" Ey ; or whulk o' them had mucklest in't," added 
she. "A hen rins aye to the heap, an' sae dis a fool 
til a fat lee. Aw can tell ye, lad, for a secret, — but 
ye maunna be telling it again, — there's some deeds o' 
darkness gawn on no very farfrae this. Heard ye nae 
tell of a herd stealing a fat haggis naoe o' thae 
nights ?" 

" Nae." 

v Ye'll may be hear time eneugh. Ye had better 
keep a hare lug, an' an ee i' the hole o'your neck, as 
I do. Now, lad, take ye thae news to your bed wi' 
ye, an take care an' dinna let them cool. Aw has 
kend as wee a pultice turn out a brikken plaster afore 
this." 

Davie smelt a rat ; and, after many fruitless inquiries, 
he ventured, on the faith of Grizzy 's hints, to spread 
a report that " it was suspectit the young lord thought 
as muckle o' the wee lass as the lang ane." — The 
ilanderflew abroad like fire, and in a short time came 
back to Bellsburnfoot with many shameful aggrava- 
tions, reaching by some means or other the ears of 
Mrs. Bell. That worthy dame, perceiving the unrc- 

18* 
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mitted attentions of her son-in-law to Cherry, which 
were restricted to no bounds, early nor late, began to 
wish more than ever to have them separated* But as 
she was not like to have much say in these matter* 
herself, she applied to her daughter, very unwarranta- 
bly ; for she measured every body's feelings by her 

own. 

" I sometimes think this has rather been a forced 

match on your part, Lady M fc • Do you find that 

your husband has all that kindness and attention that 
you expected ?" 

" What a mortifying insinuation, dearest mother! 
What 1 have done, I have done ; and, as we cannot 
call back time to re-model our actions, wherefore 
wound my feelings by such unkind hints ? As for the 
attentions of my husband, they are all and more than 
I ever expected of man. He suffers me not to have a 
wish that is not gratified." 

" Very well, my dear ; that is quite comfortable for 
a parent to hear. Therefore, let the world say what 
it will, I shall be contented." 

" What a singular perversity of disposition ! Why, 
what has the world to say to that ? The world knows 
nothing of what is done here ; nor can you know its 
opinion if it did." 

" It is quite needless to regard what the world says ; 
but there be plenty of tongues reporting, that your ac- 
complished and noble husband is more attached to 
your cousin than to yourself; and that he devotes those 
attentions to the maid that should be paid to the mar- 
ried wife. Now, though there is no one pays less re- 
gard to the vague opinions of the world than I do, still 
1 think, that, out of deference to its opinion, the sooner 
that little languishing, insinuating elf is separated from 
you and your husband the better." 

" Do you consider how unkind and how cruel to 
me such hints as these, are, mother ? My husband has 
reasons for his attentions to Cherry, and those of the 
most delicate nature* That he has those reasons is to 
me sufficient, knowing his honourable and affectionate 
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nature. I therefore beg, and entreat, and pray of you, 
that while we remain here i may never again hear aa 
insinuation of any kind against my husband." 

Mrs. Bell, somewhat alarmed at the vehement man* 
ner of her daughter, changed the subject with th* 
greatest indifference ; but she had planted a thorn in 
her daughter's too susceptible breast, that soon began 
to take root and fester incessantly. She had suffered 
much already through dread of the world's opinion ; 
and now to have it supposed that she had forced a match, 
and that her husband already neglected her for the 
sake of another; to know that such a report was ban- 
died about the parish, and among their associates, wad 
a mortification that she could not endure, and she be- 
gan to long with impatience for a removal, or an alter- 
ation of circumstances by some mode or other. She 
sounded her husband several times, but found that in 
every motion Cherry was included ; and, in spite of all 
her love, and all her efforts, the spirits of the young 
and comely bride sunk so low, that she became in a 
manner the leader of the funeral array at the gloomy 
mansion of Bellsburnfoot. 

The attentions both of M'lon and his mother to 
Cherry were every day more and more obvious. Mrs. 
Bell perceived it with equally increasing discontent ; 
and, finding no other safe point of attack, she fired 
on her husband, and laid open the circumstances, 
and the obvious consequences of the case to him with 
much perspicuity. The thing was all so new to 
Daniel, that he heard her to the end as with the 
deepest concern ; but the truth was, that when she had 
done, the atrocity of the offence was but beginning to 
graze on the surface of his apprehension ; and after all 
her elaborate harangue about the deference due to the 
opinion of the world, &c, the answer that Daniel made 
was no more than this: — u Hout, mistress! 1 dinna 
think there can be aught wrang atween them." 

She then began to declaim against the coarseness of 
his ideas, and to speak of sentiments — and divided of* 
fections— and the universal sovereignty of public opinion; 
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— which when Daniel heard, he rose with uncommon 
agility — looked out at the window that faced the tup 
park — put on his hat, with its hinder brim almost in a 
vertical direction, and went out, whistling " The ewe 
bughts, Marion." Daniel was never heard to whistle 
it so loud 1n his life. 

Mrs* Bell, thus baulked in every attempt to get quit 
4>f her husband's affectionate niece, laid the plan of a 
last great manoeuvre, which was, to lay the circum- 
stances before Miss Elliot ; and then she flattered her- 
self, that, from the disposition she had already shown 
to oblige others, she was sure of success. But before 
a fit opportunity offered, there were some things occur- 
red that puzzled her sapient and calculating head a 
good deal* M'lon complained of some serious ailment, 
although he said not what it was, only that he was not 
well* He took his meat, his drink, and exercise, much 
as usual ; yet nothing would satisfy him, although he 
had studied medicine and surgery himself, but sending 
for one of the first-rate professional gentlemen from 
Edinburgh to consult with on his case. His mother 
urged the fulfilment of the proposal without delay. He 
laad prepared his lady not to be alarmed; but honest 
Daniel and his spouse thought it was an extraordinary 
business that a doctor should send for another doctor 
so far, to cure a disease of which nobody could per* 
ceive any symptoms. It is true, his perceptions were 
jiot over acute, but then her discernment ! what could 
equal that? — Alas! there were some there who saw 
what was totally concealed from them both. 

The great doctor from Edinburgh arrived, and had 
a long consultation with Mion ; and, pretending in a 
jocular manner that the latter had now constituted him 
the family surgeon at Bellsburnfoot, he felt all their 
pulses, looked at their tongues, and at the pupils of 
their eyes through a glass. To each of them he pres- 
cribed some regimen, or some mode of life ; other* 
-wise, he said, he would not be accountable for their 
lives, far less for their health, for a single day. Tp 
Daniel he prescribed that he should drink two-thirds 
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less than his ordinary quantum of whiskey-toddy, else 
there was nothing more likely than that he should be 
in heaven in a fortnight. 

"Lord forbid?" said Daniel. "But I'll tell ye, 
doctor, it has been my cure, an' my father's din' grand- 
father's afore me, for a' diseases, either o' the flesh or 
the spirit, an' fient ane o' us ever had to send for a 
doctor frae Edinburgh a' the days o' our lives. There 
is an a u Id say ower this country, that ' a Bell never 
dies but either for drought or auld age ;' an' though I 
winna swear to the truth o' that, doctor, ye may tak 
back your prescription for me." 

The doctor pronounced him a hopeless patient, and 
hoped the rest of the family would be more tractable, 
as it was easier to stop a disease by taking it by the 
forelock, than by running after it and holding it by the 
tail. Daniel said, u he believed that was true, as it 
was exactly the case with a Strang toop." — To Mrs. 
Bell the doctor prescribed abstinence from weak dilu- 
ted diet ; to Gatty and her husband travel ; to Mrs. 
Johnson more sleep and a little poj*t wine ; but although 
he examined Cherry with more minuteness than any 
of them, to her he prescribed nothing, observing, that 
it was out of his power to make her better than she 
was. He then left the family, all highly delighted 
with him as a jocular and good-humoured gentleman, 
and was accompanied part of the way by M'lon. 

u From that day forth, the attentions of the young 
chief to his adopted sister became more exclusive than 
ever ; so also were those of his mother. Cherry wa* 
never from his side, and seemed to live and breathe 
only in the light of his countenance, while his exer- 
tions to sooth and keep her in spirits knew no bounds. 
Mrs* Bell became absolutely impatient, conceiving 
that she saw her daughter drooping through neglect, 
and determined on telling Cherry her sentiments, and 
that roundly ; but she was anxious that it should be in 
private, and so constantly were some of them by her 
side, early and late, that for a good while she could find 
no opportunity. 
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It chanced one day that Cherry was pronounced in- 
disposed, and unable to come down to breakfast. M'lon 
tasted not a morsel that day, but stalked about the 
room like a troubled ghost. Mrs. Bell actually began 
a " nursing her wrath to keep it warm, 9 ' conceiving 
that her son-in-law would not have been half so much 
discomposed if all the Bells of Burnsfoot bad been un- 
able to come down to breakfast ; and she longed not 
only to have a little dispassionate talk with Miss Elliot 
on the subject, but with M'lon himself, should the 
other not avail. Accordingly, as soon as she had 
finished her breakfast, she went to Cherry's room, and 
desiring Mrs. Johnson to go to her breakfast, said she 
would remain with her dear niece until her return. 

They were no sooner alone than Mrs. Bell began 
thus : — " 1 have often regretted, my dear Miss Elliot, 
that, my husband's and son-in-law's officiousness de- 
tained you here against your inclination ; for I per- 
ceive that there is something in the climate, or the so- 
ciety, that does not agree with your spirits and con- 
stitution." 

" Dear aunt, 1 entreat that you will entertain no 
anxiety about me. I declare 1 never was in better 
spirits. Do not you see that my spirits are all buoy- 
ancy ?" 

" Never tell me, niece. It is evident to any one 
who will suffer herself to see things as they are, that 
it would have added greatly to your happiness to 
have been removed from this place — as well as to the 
happiness of others." 

" Well, dear aunt, I believe you are right. I thought 
so at first, and now I think so again, since you say it. 
But you know I am but a young ignorant creature, 
and only knpw what is right by being told it. I was 
made to believe that my remaining here would add to 
the happiness of others, for with that my own was so 
interwoven that I had no other ; but if it has proved 
the reverse, then have I done far amiss, and I shall be 
very miserable for having done it during the short, 
$hort interval that I shall now remain with you." 
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"Nay, sweet Cherry, never think of hastening 
your departure a day on account of my information, 
which has no other aim but your peace and honour* 
But I caunot help seeing, nor can 1 prevent the world 
from seeing and blabbing it again — nor can 1 prevent 
my daughter from seeing that the attentions of her 
husband, which a young wife expects should be her 
own, are all lavished on you. I assure you it has 
caused a great sensation in this family, and all over 
the country ; and your own good sense, and genuine 
honourable disposition, will at once point out to you 
the only path that it is prudent in you to pursue/' 

44 Say no more, dear aunt, I pray you say no more ; 
you have said quite sufficient for me, and perhaps ra- 
ther too much already. One thing only I crave to 
know — Does my cousin wish me away ?" 

44 Why, child, she would be loath to say so, and sorry 
to consent to it. But must I say the truth? — Eve<< 
ry one may judge of her feelings by considering what 
her own would be in such a case." 

44 Thank you, kind aunt, it is enough. And so my 
dear cousin wishes me away ? Well, I have suffered 
something for her ; but such things, I suppose, are ex* 
pected from poor relations. Ah ! but my Gatty would 
not wish her Cherry away, if she but knew what I 
have suffered for her happiness. But she will know- 
she will know before she die yet. — Well, dear aunt, 
you may give my kind love to my cousin, and tell her 
that I am very soon going to leave her now. I thought 
to have remained with her and her husband, and with 
you, dear aunt, and my kind indulgent uncle, for a lit- 
tle while — a week or two, perhaps, or a few days at the. 
least ; but now I shall take my leave of you very 90011 
indeed, and may God forgive you all, as I hope to be 
forgiven at the last ; and may you all be happy with 
one another, when my insignificant and presuming 
face appears no more among you ! — I hear Mrs. John* 
son coming. Adieu, dear aunt, you have gained your 
point ; but give me your hand, and embrace me before 
you go away." 
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Mrs. Bell gave her her hand, saying, " That I will 
my prudent and sensible little girl; and then stooping 
down she saluted her cheek. But Cherry easily per- 
ceived that it was not only a cold formal embrace, but 
a compelled one ; and then the excellent dame went 
out of the room sailing in stately majesty, at one time 
carrying her head very high, and at another glancing 
at her feet with great complacency, having, as she 
deemed, accomplished a master-stroke of policy. 
When she joined the rest of the family in the break- 
fasting room, the satisfaction that beamed from her 
benign countenance was apparent to them all ; and 
as soon as M'lon withdrew, she could not contain the 
relation of her success longer. From her husband 
she expected a bold countercheck, and was not mis- 
taken; but expecting a thankful acquiescence from her 
daughter, she found she had overshot the mark, and 
that Gatty was very much hurt at her mother's inter- 
ference. Then the good dame went on with argu- 
ments in justification of what she had done, till sbe 
sent Daniel out to the fields with his hands in his vest 
pockets, and her daughter up stairs in tears. 

When Mrs. Johnson entered Cherry's room, she 
turned her face to the wall, and the nurse thinking 
she wanted repose, fell a reading in the Bible, and 
continued without speaking for the space of an hour; 
but hearing her from time to time fetching deep sighs, 
she at length inquired how she did, and if she felt her- 
self any worse ? 

" O no, lama great deal better," said she. li But I 
have been thinking about preparing for my journey.'' 

" It will, indeed, be a romantic and delightful jour* 
ney," said Mrs. Johnson, u by the braes of Athol, the 
glens of Lorn, and the wild Hebrides." 

" It is not that journey I mean," said Cherry, " but 
the journey to my father's house." 

Mrs. Johnson gazed for a moment in silence, and 
felt as if an arrow of ice had pierced her heart. 
" Will you sit up and take a little of this cordial that 
your own doctor has composed for you, my dear ?' said 
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she. Ci You have been asleep, and your senses seem 
to be wavering.' 1 

u Not at all," returned she. " I have all my senses 
at my command. But it is true, if it were any mat* 
ter, that I am proscribed from that delightful Highland 
journey. My aunt wants to send me otf without de- 
Jay to my mother's house ; but I say she is wrong, it 
is oiy Father's house that she is sending me to." 

" Take a little of this cordial, fjny dear Cherry* 
Your voice is altered ; it is vapours that affect you. 19 

" I tell you not at all," said she, turning round her 
face and smiling languidly. u Do you not see that I 
am perfectly collected ? You think I am dreaming, 
and that nobody is sending me away ? well, let that 
rest. Perhaps so I was. But do you not think, on 
the whole, there is a good deal of ingratitude in this 
world ?" 

u Too much, without doubt." 

u It is a pity, too, for it is a beautiful world, and 
a great deal of goodness in it. What time of the day 
is it ?" 

"It is, I suppose, about noon. Do you wish to 
rise ?" 

" Yes, when the sun is in middle of the arch of 
heaven, I want to have one look at the sky, and an- 
other at this goodly world. It seems a bright day, and 
yet a tempestuous wind ; it is a day of all others that 
I like to contemplate. — I'll not have that frock to-day, 
bring me the one I wore on the seventh of July — the 
white one trimmed with pink — I'll wear it to-day, for 
the sake of something that passed between another 
and me that day — and I'll have my hair trimmed and 
shaded in the same manner, too ; for this day is the 
winding up of the trivial scene that was that day be- 
gun." 

" Let me do all these little things for you, dearest 
Cherry, for your hand is trembling, and you are in un- 
wonted agitation to-day. Now, shall I sit with you a 
while at the window ?" 

" If you please. What a bright, and yet what a 

Vol. I. 19 
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tempestuous day ! It is, indeed, an auspicious day for 
setting out on a journey ! How easily a bird might 
scale these stories of the heavens on such a day, ta- 
king the direction of yon bright marbled cloud, that 
slumbers in perfect stillness above the flying ones! 
Ah, my dear friend, do but look how these little dark 
specks are chasing one another up that steep hill — with 
what amazing swiftness they are speeding on their 
course ! Will an unbodied soul climb the steeps of 
the firmament with as much ease and velocity, think 
you, as these little flying shadows ?" 

" With as much case, and with ten times more speed, 
will a happy spirit wing its way to the abodes of 
bliss." 

" What i3 a soul, Mrs. Johnson ? or how does it 
journey ? Has it wings of air, or of down ? or does it 
swim the air as a fish does the sea ? — I cannot tell 
what a soul is." 

" Nor can any one, my dearest girl ; and if I could 
define it, your mind is not in a capacity to listen ; for 
I perceive it is roaming wild as the tempest, and frill- 
ing with impatience over some ideal separation." 

"Tell me this of the soul — can it go and come at 

Eleasurc ? watch over a beloved object and walk with 
im ? sit by his side — hear his sighs — see his looks- 
listen to his words, and perhaps lie in his bosom ?" 

" I often fondly believe all these." 

" So do 1 ! so do 1 ! I believe them too, and will be- 
lieve them— wherefore should I not? Come, shall we 
go?" 

" Whither, my dear ? whither are you going ? You 
cannot go abroad to-day ; indeed, believe me, you 
cannot. Let me put you to bed ; for though I never 
saw you look so lovely, your countenance has under- 
gone a strange alteration. I say, listen to me ; you 
cannot go abroad to-day." 

" Ah ! I had forgot ! I have to change my raiment be- 
fore I go. Come, let us set about it ; come, come.'' 

Mrs. Johnson rung the bell violently, and ordering 
the servant to tell her son to come to her, she took hold 
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of Cherry, and half carrying, half leading her, placed 
her on a couch : for her looks and motions had become 
so wild and irregular, she knew not what she meditated, 
and therefore she sat down with her arms around her* 
M'lon had gone out, but Gatty attended, the tears 
scarcely dry on her cheek that she had shed on ac- 
count of what her mother had said to Cherry and her- 
self ; for the insinuation fell on her with a double 
pang* When she came in, Cherry held out her hand, 
and addressed her in a faint and tremulous voice. 
' Ah ! are you indeed come to see me, and take fare- 
well of me before I set out ?" 

Gatty gave her her hand in amazement, without 
speaking. "It is very kind of you, but it was not 
io to wish your poor cousin away, was it?" 

" It shall be the last wish of my heart but one, Cher- 
ry, to part with }0U." 

" Is that true ? then I have been deceived. But 
what a weight that word has taken from my heart, 
which can bear any thing but unkindness* I wwh this 
assurance may not make me defer my journey yet. 
But I hope not — I hope not. Cousin, I am strangely 
given to speaking to-day, and Mrs. Johnson will have 
it that I am raving, though I can scarcely give her cre- 
dit for it* But do you remember of a dream that I 
once told you ?" 

" Perfectly well — every circumstance of it. It has 
never for one day been absent from my memory." 

" Well, that is amazing; it has never once been in 
my head from that day to this. But I witnessed some 
icenes in the heavens and the earth to-day, that were 
ill in my, dream ; and every part of it recurred to my 
nemory as fresh as at the moment I saw it. Well, 
here are strange things in this world, and communi- 
cations that I cannot comprehend — I wish I could ! 
But do you not see, cousin, how that dream is wear- 
ng to its fulfilment ?" 

" 1 hope it will never wear to its final fulfilment. 
But in some respects it may be said to have done sp 
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already. Of all things I have ever known, that dream 
has appeared to me the most remarkable." 

" It is so-— It is so. When I think of it it is wonder- 
ful. But you do not know it all. The very hills, and 
clouds, and shadows. — I have nothing to, rest my 
head on here — that day and this are the same— And 
now I feel I am going to dream it over again." 

She articulated these broken sentences in a voice so 
feeble, that at the last it became inaudible, and died 
away ; and leaning back on the couch, with her head 
on Mrs. Johnson's arms, she fell into a slumber so soft 
and so still, that it almost appeared like the sleep of 
death. The head was thrown back, with the face turn- 
ed towards Mrs. Johnson's cheek, and yet the breath- 
ing was so soft she could not feel it. Neither of the 
two attendants were in any alarm. They had remark- 
ed that her spirits had been, in a tumult, and had 
hopes that this calm sleep would restore them to their 
wonted sweetness of motion. 

It was during this period of calm relaxation that 
M'lon entered. He had been ruminating in the gar- 
den, when the servant came hastily and delivered his 
mother's message ; and knowing that she was in at* 
tendance in Cherry's room, he went straight thitber. 
The alarm that he testified on viewing the condition 
of the sweet slumberer, appeared to them both mat- 
ter of surprise. To his lady, in particular, it seemed 
unaccountably mistimed ; and she could not help smi- 
ling at his perturbation. He held a downy feather to 
her lips — her breath moved its fibres, but could not 
heave it from its place. He felt her pulse long and 
gently, keeping a steadfast eye on her face, and ever 
and anon his heart throbbed as it would have mounted 
from its place. 

" What do you mean, Diarmid ?" whispered Gat- 
ty, in some alarm ; " It is nothing but a sleep, and as 
peaceful a one as 1 ever heheld." 

4c Yes, my love, I know it is a sleep ; but I pray you 
retire, and do it softly, for there is more depends upon 
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her awakening out of such a sleep, than you are 
aware of. 5 ' 

" If there is any danger whatever, I will wait with 
my cousin and you. Why should I leave her ?" 

He then took his mother's place with great caution, 
desiring her to go with all expedition, and compound 
some cordial that he named ; he also motioned to 
Gatty to go with her, but she lingered beside him, cu- 
rious to see the issue of that slumber that so much dis- 
composed her husband. He had his left arm under 
the pale slumberer's head, and with his right-hand he 
held her arm, apparently counting, with the utmost 
anxiety, every movement of her pulse, and having his 
eye still fixed on her mild relaxed features. Gatty 
sat down at a distance, folded her arms, and watched 
in silence. Mrs. Johnson came into the room on tip- 
toe with the cordial ; but M'lon saw neither, his eager 
eyes were fixed on one object alone. While in that 
interesting attitude, one of those which a painter would 
choose, Cherry at once opened her serene blue eyes, 
and fixed them with a steady but hesitating gaze on the 
face of him she loved above all the world* She awaked, 
as it were, mechanically, without so much as a sigh, in 
the same way that a flame or spark, which seems quite 
extinct, will all at once glimmer up with a radiance so 
bright, as to astonish the beholders. His face was all 
sadness and despair, but hers instantly beamed with a 
smile of joy. " Am I here already ?" said she. 
u What a blessed and happy state this is, and how ea- 
sily 1 have attained it !" 

x With that she started— -looked at her clothes — at 
his — at all their faces with a hasty glance, and then 
added, " Already ! No, I should have said, am I here 
yet? It is well, though — it is well. Ah! how for- 
tunate it is, for if I had gone away without this inter- 
view, 1 should have been compelled to return." Then 
stretching out her hand, on one of the fingers of which 
there was a ruby ring, that he had put on that day he 
pledged her his troth — she pointed to it, and said, 
u See, do yon know this ?" He could not answer her. 

19* 
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for his bosom was bursting with anguish. " And these 
simple robes — do you know these 7" — Why, you can- 
not answer me ; but I know you do. Now, do you 
remember that on that day I returned you your faith 
and troth, and released you from your rash pledge of 
honour, that 1 said, I should never ask another kiss of 
you but one ? 1 crave it now/' 

" This is more than human heart can support,' 9 ex- 
claimed he ; and taking her on his bosom, he impress- 
ed a long and burning kiss on her lips, as they colour- 
ed with a momeutary hue of the beryl, in the soul's 
last embrace with the heart. 

" Now, with that kind kiss, have you loosed my bond 
with mortality — Do jou love me still ?" 

" The Almighty knows how I love you, dear, dear, 
and dying sufferer!" cried he, through an agqny of 
sobs and tears. 

" Then my last feeling of mortal life is the sweet- 
est," said she ; and laying her head on bis bosom, she 
breathed a few low inarticulate sounds as of prayer, 
and again sunk asleep to awaken no more. 

" What does all this mean ?" cried Gatty, starting 
to her feet, and holding up her hands in amazement. 
u Diarmid ! Husband ! 1 say, tell me the meaning of 
this ?" 

" Be composed, my love ! Be composed ! The 
meaning is but too obvious. There fled the sweetest 
soul that ever held intercourse with humanity." 

" Fled ! How fled ? She only slumbers, husband. 
She will awake. She will awake. Tell me, Diarmid 
— tell me, Mrs. Johnson, will not my cousin awake?" 
" Yes, my dear child, she will awake," said Mrs. 
Johnson, leading Gatty to a seat, and soothing her. 
Mion scarcely heeded them ; but he answered the 
question involuntarily, still holding the body in bis 
arms. " Yes, she will awake, but not till the great 
day of retribution, when I shall stand accountable for 
her early doom. — Yes, dear departed maid ! I have in- 
deed been thy destroyer. — We are all guilty ! We are 
all guilty — art and part in thy death ; bat none of 
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js knew the delicacy of the flower with which we 
svere toying, till it was too late. My kind — my inno- 
cent — my guiltless Cherubina ! My earthly happiness 
ihall be buried in thy early grave." 

The violence of his grief was here checked by his 
ady kneeling at his knee, supported by Mrs. Johnson, 
who was alarmed lest she should fall into fits, for her 
;rief was extravagant, and overstepped her husband's, 
is the flame does the burning pile. " Is my cousin 
;one ?" cried she, in shrieks of despair. " Has the 
companion of my youth departed without bestowing 
ane kiss, or one benediction on her Gatty ? But I have 
murdered her ! I am accused as one of her murder- 
ers! And now, would to God that we were both laid 
in one grave on the same day !" 

It was altogether a scene of deep dismay. M'lon's 
grief was the most impressive. Gatty's was extrava- 
gance itself. Mrs. Johnson's was profound, but sway- 
ed by reason and experience. Mrs. Bell, perhaps, for 
once in her life, acknowledged to her own heart that 
she had behaved improperly that morning ; but she 
went about her household affairs, and ordered every 
thing about the body with the most perfect serenity. 
Indeed, the servants remarked that they never saw 
her walk so upright, nor carry her head so high before* 

But of all their griefs, there was none more sincere 
than that of honest Daniel, although, it must be con- 
fessed, it had something in it bordering on the ludi- 
crous. He was walking in the tup-park, when he saw 
Srizzy coming running toward him, always waving her 
[land as a signal for him to come, but so sore out of 
breath that she could not call. Daniel never regard- 
ed her, but kept on his step and whistled his air, smi- 
ling to himself at seeing how fat Grizzy was puffing. 

" Ye maun come awa in, sir, directly. Ye're wan- 
tit i' the house." 

" Ay ; ye may tell them that I'll be there present- 
ly-" 

" Naw, but ye maun come directly, sir. Ye maunna 

gang whittling your tune there." 
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" What's a' the hurry, ye jaud ? What's asteer 
now ?" 

" Od, sir, there's naelhing good asteer. It's Miss 
Elliot, aw fancy, that's asteer. She has eoupit the 
buckit, it seems; an's dead vera hastily." 

i€ Dead ? The woman's mad ! That's impossible." 

"Naw, it's nae siccan a thing, sir. Come ye an' 
see. There's an awsome day yonder, skirlin an' yow- 
lin, an' runnin but an' ben for winding-sheets." 

" Lord help me! Is the dear lassie really dead? 
Then they may a' do as they like for me. Oh dear ! 
oh dear! I wish we have nae brought a bit favourite 
lamb frae itsminnyjustto be its death." 

Daniel took off his hat with the one hand, hung his 
head all on one side, and scratched it with the other; 
and Grizzy, seeing the intensity of his grief, left him, 
with an injunction to "come away." He obeyed: 
but his step, that but a minute before had the firmness 
of health, and the spring of independence, was now 
changed to a creeping, broken-down pace, as if every 
nerve had lost its elasticity. He entered the chamber 
of death with his hat in his hand ; his frame quite pat- 
-sied; his red jolly face all over freckled as if with the 
meazles; his nose the colour of blood, and his mouth 
wide open. Gatty kneeled at the bed-side and wept 
JVlMon was endeavouring to take her away and speak 
Comfort to her, but he himself had the most need of 
Comfort; the two elder females were busied about the 
lovely corpse, which they had not yet begun to un« 
dress, so that Daniel was close at the bedside ere anj 
one perceived him. " Ah! this is a heart-breaking 
dispensation, Mr. Bell," said Mrs. Johnson. 

" God pity us ! What's to be done ?" said Daniel; 
'• Is she no like to come round again ?" 

" The vital spark is extinct," said Mrs. Johnson. 

" Oh ! I hope no ! I hope no !" cried Daniel, in a 

bass voice of true pathos. " See, the hit canny face h 

-just as bonny as ever. Keep your hands off her; or 

tak good tent an' dinna hurt her; for I hope in the 

hord she'll come about again. Mistress, tak ye care? 
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for ye hae the heart of a dummont, an 9 had a' your 
life. I tell ye a 9 it's impossible she can be dead. — See r 
nurse ; I gar mysel' trow 1 see a. smile forming on her 
face even now." 

" Your fond hope makes you believe so, sir. But 
it is too certain that it is all over with her. There ii 
no more reanimation for this body below the sun." 

" Weel, but deal gently wi' her. Ye dinna ken* 
Him that made her at first, an' made her sae good, can 
bring her round yet if he sees meet. An she be really 
gane, ye may do a' as ye like for me ! Had the poor 
bit lamb died at its mither's side, I could hae borne the 
loss. But for us to pu' it into an unco pasture, an hau<J 
a' its bits o' yearnings and longings at nought, is what 
I'll ne'er win abooa as lang as I'm a man. Oh, wae's 
me ! wae's me ! The like o' you disna ken. But it's 
sae natural for a motherless lamb to take up wi' ony 
creature that's kind to it, that it gaes to my heart to 
think how she has been guidit ! An' 1 wish her dear 
heart hasna been broken at the last." 

As he said these last words, he cast an indignant and 
reproving look at his better half; who, fearing the turn 
that his lament was like to take, deemed it high time 
to interpose. " Mr. Bell, have you no sense of pro- 
priety or decorum?" said she. " Why will you stand 
palavering there, and deterring us from laying out the 
body ? I assure you it is more than time that it were 
done already. 1 therefore beseech the gentlemen to 
withdraw.'' 

M'lon departed, taking his lady with him ; but Da- 
niel still lingered, looking wistfully at the bed. Mrs. 
Johnson sympathizing with him, uncovered the face of 
the deceased once more. Daniel stooped down and 
looked at it earnestly ; and, perceiving that all earthly 
hope was lost, the big tears began to drop amain. He 
then kissed the pale Tips and both the cheeks ; and as 
he turned away, he wiped his eyes hard with the sleeve 
of his coat, and said these impressive words, " Fare- 
Weel, dear lamb ! We'll maybe never meet again." 
The funeral, by M'lon's desire, was conducted with 
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great pomp and splendour, as became that of the sister 
of a Highland Chief; and it was not till after the per- 
formance of that last duty, that he informed his friends 
how he had seen that catastrophe approaching from the 
third or fourth day after their arrival at Bel Is burn foot: 
That she was then seized with a hectic fever, which 
brought on a rapid consumption, of a nature that no 
anodyne could counteract : That he had pretended 
illness himself, in order to have the advice of the tint 
medical person of the nation ; for her disease was of 
that complexion that the least serious alarm, or agita- 
tion of spirits had a tendency to prove fatal : And that 
he was not thoroughly satisfied in his own mind, that 
something of that nature had not occurred, hastening 
her latter end. Daniel looked at his dame, Gatty at 
her mother; but an expressive shake of her head kept 
both silent, which was a great mercy for their broken- 
hearted kinsman's peace of mind. 
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CIRCLE SEVENTH. 

A gloomy despondency now brooded over the fami- 
ly at Bellsburnfoot, and no prospect appeared that the 
cloud was soon going to disperse. Daniel sauntered 
about from morning till night, but he never once look- 
ed into the tup-park. He would not so much as look 
out at the window that faced the enclosure, nor whis- 
tle a tune above his breath ; but as he jogged along, 
his breath was for the most parj: inadvertently modu- 
lated into one or other of his favourite old pastoral 
airs. Melon's attention, now that he had no other 
care to divide it, at least no care that attention could 
alleviate, was wholly devoted to his lady. There was. 
no endearment that man could bestow, of which this 
affectionate young Chief fell short; and there was none 
so much delighted with this as Mrs. Bell, who seemed 
to feel the loss of Cherry as one feels an enlargement 
in their capacity, or sphere of motion ; and dear as her 
release from a certain check on her grandeur and feli- 
city was bought, she really seemed to enjoy it for a 
time. 

" Alas ! how insufficient are all human efforts in 
the attainment of felicity, if these be not founded ou 
virtue and goodness ! Providence so willed it, that this 
cold-hearted woman's triumph should be but of short 
and clouded duration. Her daughter was, indeed, 
ioothed by her husband's delicate attentions, but stiff* 
on her part, there seemed something wanting. She 
was never delighted. She would at one time fix on 
her husband a look of the most indescribable fondness 
and affection, but in a very short time she never failed 
to take her eyes away, as if her mind were irresistibly 
drawn to something else ; while every abstracted look 
that settled on Mion's face, told expressly what the 
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feelings were within, "that he was born to be unhappy, 
and to render others so." 

The reader is now sufficiently acquainted with the 
characters of this family group, to conceive in some 
degree, the different sensations of the two parents,when 
HA'Ion one morning informed them, in a flood of tears, 
that his adored lady was in a most perilous state' of ' 
health, — that he accounted it undutiful in him to with- 
hold the secret longer from their knowledge, but that 
she was fast following her cousin to the grave, if the 
goodness of her constitution did not facilitate some ex- 
traordinary and immediate change. 

If there is a pang beyond all redress, it is the assu- 
rance that a beloved object is about to be taken from 
ns, which no human aid can save or restore. Once the 
blow is struck, hope springs away with the parting 
breath to another state of existence, indulging in 
dreams of future communion till sorrow often expands 
to a twilight of joy, — but here the sorrow is inexpres- 
sible. Daniel received the information in profound 
silence, — it seemed a long time ere his mind could 
measure the extent of the calamity, — it could only 
take it in by small degrees at a time, but these still 
expanded as it advanced, until at last he came in idea 
to a new-made grave, and himself at the head of it! 
and all beyond that appearing to Daniel an unexplored 
blank, he lifted up his e\ es as if to look what could he 
seen farther away. That was the first motion he made 
after his son-in-law communicated to him the woful 
intelligence; and it being the genuine emotion of a 
feeling heart, there was a sublimity in it. He wa* 
about to speak, but was interrupted by his experienced 
and infallible dame. 

" 1 am highly amused at your rqeful looks, Air. 
M'lon," said she, u and at the melancholy tone i» 
which you have made us acquainted with this profouud 
secret. How little you know about new-married la* 
dies of her age ! 1 assure you I should not be much 
satisfied to see my daughter look otherwise than she 
does." 
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*' Ooh?" cried Daniel, fixing his bent eyes on his 
on-in-law for an answer* "Ooh? Lord send her 
odings to be true! What do ye say to that, sir? The 
distress is gayan auld fa riant about women focks?" 

M'lon shook his head. Daniel leaned his head down 
n his open hand,and,with a deep groan, said, "Oh dear 
le ! Pm feared I'll never can stand this storm ! When 
ne comes on early V the winter of life, it may be borne. 
ut when they fa' late V the year, after the Candles* 
las o' ane's age, they're unco ill to bide. I find my 
eece o' wardly hope is growing unco thin now, — the 
in' an' the drift blaw cauld round my peeled head, 
n* the snaw's already heart-deep around me." 

M'lon was affected. Mrs. Bell again began to treat 
le thing with levity, but her son-in-law checked her 
y assuring her, that, to his sorrow, he was too well 
Bsured of the imminence of his dear lady^s danger, 
nd no stranger to the nature of her disease ; and he re- 
omnnended, above all things, that the family should 
m their efforts to prevent her from falling into low* 
ess of spirits ; and never once in her presence to 
rop a bint of her danger, or the illness by which she 
as affected. 

Their caution proved of no avail, for Gatty was 
uite aware of her danger herself ; but the family were 
laying at cross-purposes : Gatty was endeavouring t6 
eep her illness a secret from her husband and parents, 
>r iear of giving them distress, and they were keeping 
i, from her, lest its effect on her spirits might prove 
ital. But with Mrs. Johnson she passed no leisure 
our without conversing about her approaching end ; 
rid it was then that the character of that estimable 
Dung lady began to be fully developed. From the 
me that she Felt her heart shackled in the bonds of 
>ve, her character may have appeared capricious ; for 
did so to herself. But when once she perceived, or 
cemed she perceived, her dissolution advancing on 
er apace, 6he gave up, without repining, all the vani- 
es of this life ; all her hopes of rank, honour, and es- 
rnations, as well as conjugal love, the dearest of a-JK 

Vol, I. 20 
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Few ever attained a summit more estimated ; but i 
had been gained by means that left a corroding woum 
behind, and soon apprized her that the anticipate 
felicity was not to be long enjoyed. Her cousin 1 
death had made a deep impression on her mind, bt 
it had also left her a lesson of resignation which sh 
determined on copying, without vain complaints, an 
without repining. The only thing that dwelt with 
continual weight on her mind, was the spiritual we 
fare of the friends she was going to leave behind ; bi 
with all her art, she could not, for a long while, dra 
away any of them into religious discussion, save Mr 
Johnson. Her husband waived it as a study detrimei 
tal to her spirits. Her mother approved of religioi 
and attended its ordinances with all decent ceremonj 
but went no farther, hers not being the religion of tl 
heart. Daniel believed religion to be an exceeding 
good thing, and held it in due reverence ; but then 1 
knew very little about it. His father had kept i 
family worship at Bellsburnfoot as long as he lived, ar 
Daniel had always joined him in singing the psal 
with full swing of voice, and when the old man's ey 
began to fail, read the chapter for him ; but these hi 
been the extent of honest Daniel's private devotion 
And as to the public duties of religion, they had bee 
attended to in the accustomed way : That is to say, 1 
rode down to his parish-church every good day, toe 
his corner-seat in the breast of the gallery, and or 
leashing quid of tobacco after another, — thought aboi 
the breeds of tups, prices of wedders, wool, and croc 
«wes, till the service was over; and having thus a 
tended to it with all manner of decency, he chatte 
with his companions all the way home, took his dinn< 
and quantum of whisky toddy ; then, after taking 
walk in the tup-park before evening, he came in an 
stretched himself on the sofa, thoroughly convinced i 
his own mind that religion was an exceedingly goo 
thing. He even once went so far as to remark to Mr 
Malcolm, that " it was a grand thing religion ! an' ; 
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added be, " what wad we be an we wantit it ? Nae 
better than a wheen heathen savages." 

From the hour of his niece's decease Daniel became 
an altered man, even in his Sunday deportment and 
exercises. He did not now think of his worldly affairs 
in the church, or, if he did, he soon checked such 
thoughts, and tried all that he could to take hold of 
what the Doctor was saying, though not always with 
certain effect. And now, the dread that his only 
daughter and darling child might so soon be snatched 
from him, and hurled into another state of existence, 
awakened still farther conviction within him, that some 
provision was absolutely necessary for futurity, — that 
he must set about seeing after a Jacobus ladder^ as he 
called it ; for he found there was something within 
him that rebounded from the idea that the cold grave 
was to be his eternal resting place. The nature of 
man is such, that he must be reaching at something 
beyond the present, — he is the being of future hope, 
and, without that, his happiness is a dwelling founded 
on the sand, a striking verification of these sublime 
words, " The rains descended, and the floods came ; 
and the winds blew, and beat upon that house that it 
fell, and the ruin thereof was great." Daniel found 
himself groping his way on a path that ended in a pit- 
fall, and would gladly have gone in search of another 
that evaded it, could he have got hold of a proper one. 
He was in this frame of mind when the following con- 
versation took place between his daughter and Mrs. 
Johnson : 

44 How does my dear young lady feel this morn- 
ing?" 

44 Better and better. I have been taking a review 
of my past life this morning, and am utterly 
ashamed, of my frivolity; but I have humbled my- 
self, and asked forgiveness. I fall the victim of 
Love ; and, alas ! I fear that another has likewise 
fallen the victim of that love of mine, which must 
therefore be unhallowed. 1 will never try to cancel 
it from my heart ; but I have been trying to endure it 
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still farther by a tie of a more refined and heavenly 
nature." 

" All thy thoughts, that are truly thine own, are 
gentle, amiable, and refined ; and blessed is he wha 
is the object of them !" .said Mrs. Johnson. " O, me- 
thtnks, what a virtuous and exalted race shall proceed 
from this union between thee and my son !' r 

" That is a cruel remark, dearest nurse ; the cruel- 
lest word you ever said to me ! Thereyoir have touched 
the only chord that could yet bind me for a season to 
the sorrows and sins of mortal life. To have been 
the mother of a blooming and virtuous offspring, — to 
have nursed a young Diarmid at my breast, and watch- 
ed the kindling glance and manly features of a father in 
those of a lovely and loving baby, — would have been 
a joy indeed ! So I have thought, and so i feel at this 
moment. Nay, could I have but lived to give birth to 
such a treasure, to kiss him, and bless him in the name 
of the Most High, I have thought I could have died 
happy and contented. But the view is a false one, and 
seen through the medium of human passion. These 
would all have been but ties to bind me faster to a state 
in which I have ceased to treasure my hopes. You 
will not believe me, Mrs. Johnson, or you would pre- 
tend not to do so ; but I have but a very few weeks, 
and probably but a very few days to live-: and now 1 
am resolved, that my whole remaining time shall be 
spent in the most strenuous endeavours to draw those 
I love and honour to a sight of their undone state bj 
nature, and to take hold of the only Rock of Redemp- 
tion that is placed before them, so that we may ail 
meet and be happy together in another world." 

Mrs. Johnson, finding she could not change the bent 
and current of her adored daughter-in-law's thoughts, 
commended them, and had some hopes, that her ar- 
dour in such an exercise might give her new motives 
of action, and a new energy to her frame. 

Gatty again assailed her husband privately, but he 
still waived the subject by acquiescing in all her sen- 
timents ; and she found, that when he was disposed to 
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make any remark, he was much more capable of teach- 
ing her, than she was of teaching him. She tried her 
mother again and again ; but she remained severely 
and immovably the same. But when she came to con- 
verse seriously with her father, of whom she had the 
least hope of all, she found, that he now began to pay 
deep attention to her words, to utter awkward respon- 
ses to her pious sayings, and hang on them with a kind 
of drowsy and confused delight. Her endeavours after 
her father's conversion then became incessant. She 
pointed out pieces of Scripture to him, which he read 
aloud with deep interest and strong feeling, wondering 
that he had never found them out before ; and, in a 
few days, she had him praying privately with her in 
her chamber. Daniel had never tried that holy exer- 
cise before ; and certainly performed it in as awkward 
a manner as may be ; for he had nothing but some old 
sentences of his father's prayer, half remembered, and 
some of the Doctor's forenoon ones, which he mixed 
up in a mess together, in a manner so confused and 
unmeaning, that it would have made any other person 
save his daughter lose all hold of gravity. To her they 
were words of sweetness and delight, for she viewed 
them as the first fruits of a new existence ; and, partly 
to please her he persevered daily in the exercise, until 
at length he grew strongly interested in it himself, and 
had constantly some new sentences, picked out of 
Scripture, or Hervey's Meditations among the Tombs, 
introduced into his prayer, till by degrees, it began to 
bear some similarity to one. The rest of the family 
kept purposely away; but the word soon spread 
among the servants of their master's conversion, ftt 
which some of them were much rejoiced, but others 
viewed the news with contrary sensations, — as witness 
the following conversation between Davie Shiel and 
, the kitchen-woman : — 

" What think ye can be the reason, Grizzy, that our 

young lady is grown sae ower-the-matter religious V 7 

" Aw kens noughts about st runts an' mirligoes; 

20* 
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What's the reason that the merle sings clearest whan 
the eggs are chappin' ?" 

" Ah, Grizzy, Grizzy ! I doubt ye hae a deep mean- 
ing there." 

" Ay ; a scart's as gude as a howlet ony day, an 9 a 
buck as a braid sow. Commend me to a white saster f 
and her to the Dundee croon ; what sets ane & mis* 
goggle3 another." 

" Na, weel I wat, lassie, that's true ye say ; for 
aince a woman takes a whim, aye the madder she's 
on't the better. An* it may set her weel eneugb to 
fast an' pray ; but the warst thing ever she did in her 
life, was the making o' our maister religious. I caona 
pit up wi> that ava. I'm sure it wad just sit as weel 
on the toop Charlie as on him." 

" Aw can tell ye what wad sit better nor ony o r 
them, an' wad be a better sight too, an' that's a great 
lade o' meal on an ox's back, an' himgaunchin first at 
the tae end, an' than at the tither, to try to get out a 
mouthfu'." 

" Hey-gontrins, but ye ir a queer ane ! — But lean 
tell you ae thing ; an he dinna look better after his 
sheep than he's like to do, I'll gang an' leave baitb 
him an' them." 

" That wad be a sight worth seeing mdeed. Did 
ye ever see a cat rin awa after a flcein' craw, an' leave 
a dead bull-trout ?" 

" No.'' 

" Na, I traw no, lad. The ferly's i' the spleughan. 
no i' the spence. — Aih, wow me ! I wonder whan mai- 
denheads will come as laigh as three halfpence far- 
thing the ounce ? or gin tbey maun still keep up to the 
price o' the minister's meal ?" 

" Ye gang aye clean ayont me, Grizzy ; I canna sac 
muckle as keep sight o' ye, ye're sae doons clever. 
But I wad like to ken what ye think o' this franaz; 
about religion ; for I think an you an' I set our faces 
against it, we'll either pit a stop till't, or swee't aff 
at a side." 

" Aw kens noughts about it ; but aw thinks, an {he 
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kirk-sessions war awa', it wad be a gayan comfortable 
mauudril religion. But ihtxprt a sair drawback on't f 
They just sour like a clotch o' soot i' the side o' ane's 
parritcfr bicker. A rough barn-door maks red-headit 
hens, an 9 red-headit hens wad soon turn dockers. 
That's ma notion o' things.'' 

" Hout, Grizzy, woman ! 1 aux ye a question in ae 
sense, an' ye answer it in another. It is about our 
maister that I'm concerned ; an' I think you an' I 
might spean him frae his prayers an' his sawms." 

u That wadna be fair, lad. When there's a Jacob's 
lether wantit to speel to the booner flat, wad ye gar a 
man fa' by the gate an' brik his neck ? It strikes me, 
that auld Dan is right unlike winning to the story 
aboon the ceiling, but it's fair to let him try. If ane 
climbs to a nest that there are nae eggs in, he has nae- 
thing for't but to keek in an' come down again." 

" Something maun be done, Grizzy, or a' things 
about this town will gang to confusion. A masters 
e'e double's the darg ; an' ilka ane is nae sae mense- 
fu' as you an' me. We maun hae him speaned frae 
this praying concern, or else he'll mak fools o' us a\" 

46 Aw thinks, he'll hae nae grit steek wi' some 
o' us." 

" I maun first hear how he comes on, Grizzy, for 
lhat's the greatest curiosity I hae in the world ; an' if 
1 find he maks a babble o't, as 1 ken he will, I'll tax 
him wi't, an' try to open his een to his interest. Now, 

Grizzy, my dear, ye ken 1 hae a respect for you 

jj 

" Aih, wow me ! what's a' this ? I wuss we maunna 
grow dizzy, an' coup ower wi' this blawin' i' our lug ! 
An the wind an' the rain gang contrair ane anither, 
the swaird may get a double droukin' in ae night, an* 
wow but that will be braw ! What's to be the upshot 
o' a' this dear an sped ? — a puddin an' a pint o' broo. 
aw fancy ?" 

" It is just that ye will tak me to some preevat place,, 
where I can hear a' my maister's religious exercises, 
an', if possible, see how he 'means himsei." 

" What wilt ye gie me, then ?" ^p 
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" Why, I'll gie you an hour's courtin' i' the hay 
nook ; and then, whatever comes round, we ken bailb 
the best and the warst o't." 

" Tell me the warst o't, or I promise." 

u The warst o't is marriage, Grizzy, lass ! — mar- 
riage, ye ken." 

" Aih, wow me ! but the best maun be a braw thing! 
— Say nae mair, but think weel ; and, hark ye, gin 
ony body miss ye out o' the ha 9 at e'en, ye may say yc 
were awa' fishing cods an' lobsters ; but daft as Grizzy 
is, she's no the fool to be catched wi' your bait. Aih, 
wow me ! an the swan should caickle in the gai rider's 
nest, there wad be a dainty tichel o' gezlings !" 

Grizzy left the ewe-herd in a trice, capering and 
casting him a haughty glance, about which Davie was 
not much cast down, for he knew the kitchen- wo- 
man's weak side from long acquaintance. Accord- 
ingly, when the rest of the servants were bound to 
bed, she desired him to " stay, an' gie her shoe a 
steck ;" and, as soon as they two were left by them- 
selves, she conducted him up to a dark closet, that 
served as- a wardrobe for gentlemen's clothes, &c. and 
which was separated from the chamber where M'lon 
and his lady slept only by a thin partition ; for be it 
considered, that Gatty did not now sleep in her little 
neat garret- room, but in the best room of the second 
story with her husband. In this room there was a 
lire kept all the day, and it often served the ladies at 
a drawing-room. It had likewise now become custo- 
mary for Daniel to accompany his daughter thither 
every night, no spend some time with her in devotion ; 
and she longed so much for that sweet hour, that sbc 
often called him away full early in the evening. There 
was no door between the dark closet and the large 
bed-room, but Grizzy had contrived a small aperture 
behind the edge of the curtain, some years previous 
to this, for quite a different purpose than listening to 
prayers. It had been formed, according to some of 
her malicious neighbour servant-maids' account, for 
setting assignations with a certain waggiah gent)ema» 
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that once slept there. Be that as it may, into that 
closet Grizzy introduced the curious shepherd ; and, 
after hanging ail round him mantles and great-coats, 
so that he could not be seen if any body entered, she 
left him, to attend in the kitchen, lest she should be 
called. 

The family were at supper when Grizzy conducted 
her lover to his listening-place ; and, as she knew 
they would, Daniel and his daughter retired from 
table straight to the bed-chamber, leaving the rest 
in the parlour, where they always remained till his 
return. Davie had a half view of the table at 
which the two were to be placed. There were a 
couple of Bibles on it, a large and a small one ; and, 
as Gattv placed the light on the table, she opened the 
large Bible, sought out a certain psalm, and laid the 
book down open before her father's seat. Davie per- 
ceived a serenity, as well as an animated glow, on her 
face, that he wondered at, and thought to himself, 
" That wench is gone crazed about religion." Old 
Daniel came next in his sight, — took his seat, — set up 
his jolly broad face, now a good deal emaciated, — put 
on his spectacles, — and, turning to the Bible, he tried 
three or four times whether he saw best through the 
glasses or over them. Davie, who sincerely loved his 
master, judging this droll experiment to proceed from 
mere awkwardness, and a consciousness that he knew 
not what to do next, was moved with despite at him, 
and almost quaked to hear him begin. *' Auld gouk l n 
said Davie to himself, " I wish ye war a bunder miles 
off! Ye're ower lang o' setting up for a reader an'* 
prayer. The sheep-fauld an' the ewe-bught wad set 
ye better ; an' though I'm far frae ligtlifying religion, 
yet I think I could hae trustit to your honest heart for 
heaven, without making a great bayhay about it at the 
hinder-end." 

" Where do you wish that we should sing the 
night ?" said Daniel. Gatty pointed to the 23d verse 
of the 73d psalm, and desired him first to read and 
then sing four verses there, He read them slowly and 
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distinctly, and then, looking over the spectacles, he 
said, " That's very beautiful. I remember of liking 
weel to hear that read an' sunglangsyne." 

" Yes, dear father, it is beautiful," returned she. 
" It is even grand and sublime beyond conception, 
particularly to a dying person." Daniel looked 
her broad in the face ; he had not the power or the 
heart to make any remark, but he read the 24th verse 
over again aloud, and then the two following in an 
under voice, shaking his head at every line. He 
was then proceeding to sing the verses, but 6he stop- 
ped him, and said, " Do you remember all those parts 
of the psalms which you and 1 have sung together, 
father ?" 

" I canna juBtsay that I do," said Daniel. 

" I wish particularly that you should remember 
them," said she, " and, for that purpose, 1 have mark- 
ed them round witty red ink, in hopes that you will 
sometimes sing them again for my sake. 1 cannot 
think of being forgotten in my father's house. 9 ' 

" It will be lang afore ye be forgotten, gang when 
an' where you will, my woman," said Daniel. 

" I have had so much delight in these little devo- 
tional exercises with you," said she, " that I desire to 
go over all these little portions of the psalms once 
more with my father, while 1 have a quiet opportuni- 
ty. There are not many of them." 

" An there were a hundred, I'm sure l's no weary," 
said Daniel. 

She tben began at the 6th psalm, a part of which 
was marked, and went on through all the portions they 
had sung together, making her father always read them 
over himself, to fix them somewhat in his memory. 
She did the same with the portions of scripture, onlj 
they did not read them over together, but she showed 
him that she had them all marked for his future re- 
membrance. Daniel was very much affecte^, for be 
knew what she adverted to, and a great de$l more 
about her case than she imagined ; but be wa&\a/raid 
of the subject, and said, by way of putting it off, \M 
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Gatty, my dear, I thought I saw some parts of the 
psalms marked with red ink in the same way as the 
rest, that you passed by, an 9 that I ken we didna sing 
thegither." 

She smiled in his face and remained silent, — an an- 
swer seemed hanging on her tongue, but she lacked 
the power to give it utterance. Daniel perceived her 
hesitating mood, and continued waiting for an answer, 
looking one while over the glasses and another while 
through them, straight in her face, in the same way 
that Dr. Jamieson waits for an answer to a home ques- 
tion. There is no manner of questioning so hard to 
withstand as this. One must give a positive answer 
to it, even though it be by confessing one's ignorance 
or error. It is irresistible, and so it proved in the 
present instance. " These are the verses we have 
yet to sing," said she, " and you might also have re- 
marked that they are all numbered. See, these are 
all the numbers as they have followed, and are to fol- 
low each other ; and, look, dear father, this is the last, 
(and she pointed to the 5th verse of the 31st psalm.) 
See, there is but one verse marked for singing that 
night, because, perchance, there may be others here 
besides you and me.'* 

"I do not understand you — not in the least," said 
he ; " but I shall endeavour to do all that you bid me." 

She again looked in his face ; and then, taking his 
hand in both hers, said, with a smile of the most filial 
tenderness, " I have a secret to tell you, dearest fa- 
ther, which I should have told you long ago, had it n6t 
been out of regard for your present peace and com- 
fort, and I beg that you will receive it with the same 
calm and Christian resignation that I have borne it. — 
You and I have very soon to part.* 

Daniel's blood ran cold within him. He could not 
look in her face, but he looked down to the Bible, and,, 
with a deep-drawn sigh, answered her in these words •: 
" We maun part when the Lord will." 

" Amen!'' said she. " That is spoken like a man 
and a Christian ! And now, father, I warn jou that mt 
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dissolution is drawing on apace, and all the skill of 
mortal man cannot protract my existence one hour. 
1 have bad frequent warnings of my great change both 
in my body and spirit, and now it is nigh at hand, even 
* at the door. My days and hours, like those of all 
mankind, were numbered ere ever I was born ; but 
now their number has been disclosed to my longing 
soul." 

" Dinna let ony o' thae second-sight visions craze 
your head, an shorten your days, my bairn," said Dan» 
iel. " The doctors say that these things rise frae what 
they ca' the nerves, an' shouldna be regard it. Ye 
ken ye spak to me about dying in Edinburgh ; an' t 
think it isna that fair in you to be sae fond of dyiug; 
for I'm sure there are few whose life might be a great* 
er blessing baith to hersel' an' ithers. 1 hope, tor my 
part, that you'll live to see a little noble Heeland 
grandson o'mine lay auld Daniel Bell's right shoulder 
in the grave." 

"That has not,been the will of my Creator, and 
what he wills must be right," said she. " No off- 
spring of mine must you ever see, father. I must go 
down to the earth as one who hath never been, 
I spoke to you of my death in Edinburgh, because 
from the moment I went there I had a presentiment 
that the situation in which I found myself placed wag 
to bring on my death. It has done so; and yet there 
was a danger that I did not see. The joys and anti* 
cipations of life are now over with me. 1 do not bid 
you believe me, but only request that you will bear in 
mind, that your Galty says she believes, that early on 
the next Sabbath morning, between the first and third 
crowing of the cock, she shall be lying on that bed 
a lifeless corse, and her friends weeping around her.'' 

" That's e'en a dismal belief, but it's a thing that I 
downa believe, nor yet think about," said Daniel. " If 
the skeel of a' the doctors, an' the prayers of a' the 
good an' the righteous, can stand ye in ony stead" — 

She interrupted his passionate declamation by 
laying her hand on his arm, and saying, " Hold;. 
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iear father ! — that is, of all other things, the one I de- 
sired to speak to you concerning ; and I warn you, 
that'no apothecary's drugs, those great resorts of the 
faithless and the coward, shall ever come within my 
lips. They may render my life comfortless by qualms 
and vapours, but they cannot add to my existence one 
hour or one moment. That is in the hand of the Al- 
mighty ; and to his awards I bow with humble sub- 
misson, without repining, and without a murmur* 
Nay, believe me, father, 1 will take my last look of 
this world of anxiety, sin, and suffering, with a joy that 
I have no words to describe; and with a hope of fu- 
ture communion that is likewise inexpressible as far as 
regards myself, but is marred by some fears on ac- 
count of those I love, for without their fellowship my 
joy would be incomplete. So thinks and so feels poor 
human nature. But be that as it may, none of your 
self-sufficient doctors, with their hums and their haws, 
their shakes of the head, wise prescriptions, and La- 
tin labels, for me. All will-o'-whisps to engender 
false hopes, lead the poor benighted soul astray, and 
leave it on the quaking, sinking fen. Neither will I 
have any thing to do with the exhortations of your for* 
mat divines, who come on a forced journey sorely 
against the will of man and horse, and repeat to me 
that which they have said to every person in the same 
circumstances since they took up the trade, and pray 
for me what they have prayed for thousands. To my 
own lips, and to those of my husband and parents, shall 
all my petitions to the throne of grace be confined. I 
would rather kneel with you, and join in a petition 
from the heart, however simple the expression, than 
in the most sublime effusion of the learned pedagogue, 
who addresses Heaven in words of precious length . 
and sonorous cadence, to set off his own qualifica- 
tions. 15 

" Ye war aye inclined to rin to extremes in every 

thing a' your days, my bairn," said Daniel. " Your 

spirit has often brought me in mind of a razor that's 

ower thin ground, an 9 ower keen set, whilk, instead of 

• Vol. I 21 
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being usefu' an' serviceable, thraws in the edge, or is 
shattered away til a saw, an 9 maun either be thrown 
aside as useless, or ground up anew. Now, my dear 
bairn, an 9 this thin an 9 sensitive edge war ground off 
ye awee on the rough hard whinstone of affliction, I 
think ye will live to be a blessing to a' concerned wi' 
ye. 

" I never heard aught said mair pat to the purpose 
sin' I was born !" said Davie to himself. 

" In your prayers for me to-night, and the few nights 
we have to be together, father," said Gatty, " I en- 
treat that you will not intercede with the Almighty to 
lengthen out my days. That is a matter decided and 
acquiesced in, — a register sealed, no more to be open- 
ed." 

" I maun hae my ain way, or else I canna pray a . 
word,' 9 said Daniel. " My petitions canna be confi- 
ned to ae subject, nor twae, nor three, nor may be 
half a dozen ; for what comes boonrnost maun be 
out, or there I stick, lookin o'er my shoulder like Lot's 
wife, an 9 never win farther. But that's ae thing je 
may be sure o', whatever I ask for on your account 
will aye be frae the heart." 

" That I know well, dear father," returned she, 
"and that makes your homely prayers to me so sweet." 

The two now proceeded to their devotions* They 
sung together the four verses prescribed so sweetly, 
that the shepherd could not help joining every strain 
below his breath. Daniel read a chapter pointed ant 
to him in the Gospel with so much simple seriousness, 
that the dread of his master bungling divine exercise 
by degrees vanished from Davie's heart, and he only 
longed to join in the sacred service. The father and 
daughter kneeled together, and so holy did the occa- 
sion seem, and so abstracted from all earthly hopes, 
that the hind, in his concealment, who came to pick 
out faults, perhaps to laugh, could not abstain from 
kneeling along with them ; and it is only from his re* 
port that the following notes of Daniel's prayer for 
that evening were taken. 
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" O Lord, it's but unco seldom that I come hurklin 
afore you, to fash ye wP ony poor petitions o 9 mine ; 
for I hae been aye o'er upliftitan 9 massy about aught 
that ye gae me to complain ; an' whan ye were pleas- 
ed to tak aught frae me, I held my tongue. I hae aye 
countit mysel clean unwordy o 9 being heard, or ony 
way tentit by sic a good being as thou art, an 9 there- 
fore I dinna like to come yammerin an 9 whinin afore 
ye every hour o' the day, for this thing and the tither 
thing* Ye ken weel yourseP it was out o' nae disre- 
spect, but I thought it was unco selfish like to be hig- 
glehagglin a hale lifetime for favours to a poor frail 
worm, an' frae ane wha kend a' my wants sae weel, 
an* whom I never yet distrustit. But now, in- 
deed, my good Lord an 9 Master, the time is corned 
that I maun expostulate with ye a wee, an 9 ye're no 
to tak it ill. There are some things that the heart of 
man can neither thole, nor his head comprehend, an 9 
then he's obliged to come to you. Now, I'm no gaun 
to prig an 9 aglebergan wP ye as ye war a Yorkshire- 
man, but just let ye hear the plain request, an the hum- 
ble judgment of a poor auld sinfu 9 man. 

" Ye hae gPen me wealth, an just as muckle wit as 
to guide it, an 9 nae mair. Ye hae gi'en me a wife 
that's just sic an 9 sae, but on the hale, about up wi 9 the 
average stock price that's gaun P the country. Ye 
hae gi'en me twa sons of whom I hae nae reason to 
complain, but mony reasons to thank ye for. But ye 
gave me a daughter that has aye been the darling o 9 
my heart, the very being of a 9 others for whom I wish- 
ed to live, an 9 on whom I wished to confer favours. 
My heart was gratefu' to you for the gift ; an 9 if I 
haena expressed my thankfu'ness as I should hae 
done, it was a heavy crime, but I canna help it. An 9 
now thou's threatenin to take this precious gift frae 
me again, in the very May-flower o 9 life, an' the bud 
o 9 yirthly hope an 9 beauty. Is this like the doing of 
a father an 9 a friend ? An I were to gie my son Jo- 
seph a bonny ewe lamb, the flower o 9 the flock, an 9 gin 
he were to accept o 9 the gift, an 9 be thankfu 9 for it, — 
how wad it look in me afterward, Yrtatx Una ^VV^ 
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thing was just come to its prime, if I were to gang yont 
the hill an' bund the dogs on it till they pu'd the life 
out o't, an 9 then tak the 1 bouk to myself 5 ? What wad 
my son Joseph say to that ? 1 think he wad hae reason 
to complain, an 9 1 wad be laith to do it. The case is 
thoroughly my ain. — An' now, O my gracious an' kind 
Father, dinna tak my bit favourite lamb frae me 
sae soon. Dinna hund the dogs o' disease an' death 
on my darling, to pu' her precious life away ere ever 
the silver cord be loosed or the wheel broken in the 
cistern, — ere the bleat of the murt has been heard in 
the ha,' or the clank o' the shears ower the head o' the 
shearling. What's to come o' us a', an' especially 
what's to come o' old Daniel Bell, an thou tak away 
this dear, this beloved thing, that is kneeling before 
thee here at my side ? It's a6 muckle as a' our rea- 
ions an' a' our lives are worth, an' my weak sight can 
see nae fatherly hand in sic an act. If thou canna 
stock heaven wi' bright an' beauteous spirits other- 
wise than at the expense o' breaking parents' hearts, 
it strikes me that thou hast a dear pennyworth. But 
I am an ignorant an' blindfauldit creature, an' canna 
faddom the least o' thy divine decrees, arr I pray for 
forgiveness. — 1 ken thou wilt do a' for the best at the 
langrun, but the feelings that thou hast given deserve 
some commiseration for the present. I therefore 
beg an' implore of thee, for the sake of him who died 
for the children of men, that thou wilt spare my child. 
Spare an' recover her, O Lord, that she may live to 
show forth thy praise in the land o' the living ; an' if 
thou wants a prop for ony o* the sheds in the suburbs 
o' Heaven, I ken whae will stand thee in as good stead, 
an' whae winna grudge yielding up his life for hers, 
but will willingly lay down his gray hairs in the grave 
in the place o' thae bonny gouden locks. 1 hae nae 
heart ava to live without her, an' if, in despite W a' 1 
can say thou art still pleased to tak her to thysel', 
my nei6t request shall be, that thou tak us a 9 off tbe- 
gither, tag-rag an' bobtail. If I be sinning in this re- 
quest, it is because I ken nae better, an' I implore for 
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giveness ; but it is a father's earnest an' heart-bleed- 
ing petition, that thou wilt spare the life of his dear 
child, an' restore her once more to the light of life, 
health, an' joy. 

" These are my preevat requests, the sentiments o' 
my ain heart, an 9 it's the first time 1 had everJhe face 
to express them afore ye in my hamely mother tongDte^ 
but mine's a case o' great dread an' anxiety, an' ad* 
mits o' nae standin on stappin-stanes. There's 
nought for it but plashin through thick an' thin. If 
thou hast indeed revealed to her spirit the secret of 
her dissolution, I winna insist on ye brikking your 
word ; for I ken ye're neither like a Yorkshire woo'- 
man, nor a Galloway drover, to be saying ae thing the 
day an' another the morn. But I wad fain hope it is 
only a warning gi'en in kindness to lead to repentance, 
an 9 that ye intend makin a Nineveh job o't after a'. In 
the faith o' this, an' of thy infinite mercy, I again im- 
plore of thee to grant me my darling's life, if at all 
consistent with thy holy an' just decrees. — An' this 
brings me to the second part of my unworthy discourse. 
These are a father's sentiments, which he was debar* 
red from uttering, but could not contain in his breast 
while on his knees before thee. We must now, at no 
more than five days after date, draw on thy bounty, 
conjunctly an' severally, for value received, although 
we must confess the ransom to have been paid by an- 
other, not by us. 

" O Lord, look down in mercy an' compassion upon 
us two poor mortal and dying creatures here kneeling 
before thee on the earth, the crumb-claith below thy 
throne, — an' for the sake o' the best day's-man that 
.ever took a job by the piece since the creation o' 
the world, an' executed the saircst an' the hardest 
darg, grant us a remission of our manifold sins. Into 
these mysteries o' man's salvation I darena, for my 
part, sae muckle as peep through the barrel hole o' 
modern devices ; but we hae baith sic a perfect &n r 
thorough dependence on thy fatherly love an' kind- 
ness-, that we can .never dread, nor think, nor dream 
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of aught harsh or severe coming frae the beneficent 
band that made us, — that has fed an' preserved us sae 
lang, an 9 made us a 9 sae happy wi ane anither, Wae 
be to the captious tongue that wad represent thee as 
standing on flaws an 9 punctilios with the creatures of 
thy hand, even to the nineteenth part of a strae's 
balance, when it is evident to a' nature, that since the 
day thou created them, thou never had'st a thought in 
thy head that hadna the improvement of the breed, 
baith in virtue an' happiness, in view ! Our sins, nae 
doubt, are many in their number, an 9 heinous in their 
nature *, an' gin a' tales be true, they may be greater 
an' mair numerous than we ken aught about. But in 
this is our faith founded, that they bear nae mair pro- 
portion to thy mercy in an' through a Redeemer, than 
the sand by that burnside does to the everlasting moun- 
tains. If that pickle sand were sawn ower but the 
thousandth parto' the hills that surround it, it wad ne- 
ver be ken'd nor discovered to be there ; an' nae 
mair wad our bits of backfa'ings, an' shortcomings in 
duty, be discovered, if thrown into the boundless ocean 
o? redeeming love. There will we set up our rest in 
in the day of great adversity, an' there will we place 
our Jacob's ladder that shall bear our steps to a better 
country. 

" But concerning this young person now bowing at 
at thy footstool, what shall we say, or how shall we 
express our feelings? She is, indeed, resigned to her 
latter end, an' rejoices in the hope set before her. 
Alas ! it is na sae wi' me ! I hae a hankering for her 
life that 1 canna get aboon, an' wad fein hope that 
ye'll no just render a father's agony an' utter desola- 
tion complete. But if thou bast otherwise determin- 
ed, Lord help me to submit to the blow, for I find I 
can never do it of myself. She has been a dear bairn 
to me ; she has sat on my knee ; she has lain in ray 
bosom, an' slept with her arms around my neck ; an', 
as far as I remember, has never gi'en me a sair heart 
sin tbe day that thou gae her to me. But if I maun 
resign her, I maun resign her ; thy will be done on 
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earth, as it is in heaven. Make her meet an' fit for 
that great an 9 awfu 9 change that sooner or later is 
awaiting her, which I darena mention, because I dinna 
comprehend it* Ane wad hae thought that happiness 
was piled up for her, in this life, without end, an 9 
without calculation ; but within this wee while, 1 hae 
been made to tremble, lest a 9 our fine fabric may 
hae been sapped in its foundation, an 9 is shaking to 
its fall. O ! 1 fear me, 1 fear me, the cop-stane o 9 
that fabric was foully laid, an 9 thou hast visited it 
heavily on our heads, an' art about to visit it 
more heavily still, to show us how little we know what 
is for our good. Perhaps, in bitterness of spirit, she 
might herself pray to thee for that very consummation 
which has broken her heart, an 9 is now pressing her 
down to an early grave. If so, thou hast granted her 
request, but thou hast granted it in displeasure. O all* 
mighty an' just God, who can fathom the depth of thy 
judgment ? It is higher than heaven, what can wet do : 
it is deeper than hell, what can we understand ? What 
shall we, or what can we, do to appease thy displea* 
sure ? Shall I give my first-born for my transgression, 
or the fruit of my body for the sin of my soul ? If 
thou requirest it, I must ; but, in the mean time, we 
leave with thee this night two broken an 9 contrite spi- 
rits, an 9 bow to thy decision, whatever it may be. 99 * 
******* 

The prayer, of which the above is without all doubt 
an imperfect sketch, having been the very overflowings 
of a plain and unsophisticated heart, affected the 
shepherd exceedingly, — for those in humble life arc 
always most taken with humble metaphors and homely 
phrase ; so that when Gr&zy came to carry him off to 
the courting, she found him riveted to the spot, at- 
tending closely to the parting words of the father and 
daughter, and sighing with deep concern. She hauled 
him away, however, and they slid quietly down stairs 
into the kitchen; but as it was impossible to make 
Grizzy serious for one minute, Davie had no heart for 
the hay-nook that night. He could not refrain from 
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talking about what he had heard even to his irrever- 
ent auditor, and began by inquiring, " If she bad any 
conception that their young mistress was dying !" 

" Aw kens noughts about it ava, nor what a concep- 
tion is. Aw fancies that's a thing that there's some* 
body that aw kens unco feared for. An she be dy- 
ing, aw thinks she maun be dying white, for she has 
made somebody's chafts that aw kens anco bleached 
like." 

11 1 hae na been as muckle affectit this lang time. 
Wow, but our master has rowth o' gude matter in him, 
an' he could but find scholar-like expressions. He 
gart the tears come to my een oftcner lhan aince.'' 

" Aih, wow me ! but aw's wae for thee I Did he no 
gi'e in a word for a' liars an' promise-brikkers ?" 

Grizzy thought of the half-hour's courting in the 
hay-nook. 

" He put up gude petitions an' Strang anes, Grizzy : 
an' by an' by, in a few days, he's gaun to put up ane 
to heaven, to cut a' aff thegither, you, an' me, an' the 
halewort o' us." 

" De'il ca' him thank for that ! He's no blate ! Let 
him pray for his ain, to live or dee, as he likes ; aw 
wants nae sic petitions. When hoddy-craws turn into 
{loos, they're unco ill for picking out fock's een. 
Words are but peughs o' wind, they'll no blaw far. 
that's ae comfort. — Aih, wow me ! but aw bes^sleeprj. 
an' has into the byre to gang to look the kye the night 
yet ! Hae, will ye carry the bouet for me, an' gang 
foremost ?" 

" I thought ye had been nae feared for outher ghaist 
er deil ?" 

" Auhaw ! but thae new-fashioned prayers are w> 
to lippen to. The tod kens his ain whalps a manga* 
the collie's bairns, an' gets that gowl in the Gans." 

Davie was thus forced by stratagem to fulfil his 
promise to Grizzy, which, though refused at the time, 
was nevertheless expected ; and she being of great 
comfort to Davie at meal-times, he always contrived 
to keep on good terms with her, at the expense of a 
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few kind words now and then, or a kiss in the dark. It 
so happened, that Davie's ewes would scarcely ever 
let him home to his meals at the same time with the 
rest of the servants ; of course he had to dine alone, 
when every good bit in the house fell to Davie's share* 
Even his sagacious dog, Miller, looked as a justice ; 
and never failed, on entering the kitchen, to wag his 
bushy tail, and lick witty Grizzy's hand. But at 
length it so happened, that Grizzy's marriage was ac- 
tually brought about with Davie, and that by the same 
means that two-thirds of Border marriages in the 
lower class are effected. — A sad change for poor Mil- 
ler, as well as Davie's cheek-blade, now that he and 
Grizzy have to furnish food for their own stall. 
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